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In the person of Dr. James Burgess, who died at Edinburgh on the 3rd October in his 
eighty-fifth year, there has passed away an accomplished scholar and zealous worker who 
played a great part in the development of Indian historical and archaeological research, and 
Sir Richard Temple and I have lost a valued friend of long standing. The following sketch 
is offered as a tribute to his memory and an attempt to give an idea of what ho achieved 
during some fifty years of active life and solid hard work 

Dr. Burgess was born on the 14th August, 1832, at Kirkmalioe in Dumfriesshire, {Scot- 
land. He was educated chiefly at Glasgow, with a view to adopting the profession of 
teaching. And he went to India in 1855 as Professor of Mathematics in the Doveton 
College at Calcutta. In 1 861 he became Head of a large school at Bombay, the Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy Parsoe Benevolent Institution, and it was this move that led to his taking up the 
line of work in which he became so prominent. His intciest in archeological matteis was 
aroused by the remains at Elephanta and the Kanheri Caves, and the other places which 
residence at Bombay gave him the ejaportumfcy of visiting during vacations. And the first 
fruits of the work which ho was thus led to begin appeared iti his ‘Temples of Satrunjaya, ” 
published in I860, and his “Rock-cut Temples of Elephanta,” which followed in 1871. 1 

Soon after that came his first great service to the scientific world, which was done in 
1872 by starting this journal, the Indian Antiquary. His objects wore to biing together in 
one publication, of a suitable size for illustrate ns, the w ork in all the various linos of Indian 
historical and archaeological research which was being done by scholars both in India and 
elsewhere ; to draw morn worker** into the field ; to provide a medium of communication 
between writers who lived and worked in far different localities; and to make accessible in 
English translations and abstracts work that was being turned out by some of our European 
scholars in other languages. A glance through the Lists of Contents of the early volumes 
will show how many prominent scholars, both European and Indian, responded at once to 
his call, and availed themselves of the advantages that he offored by joining the ranks of 
his supporters and contributors, and how quit kly new workers were attracted and brought 
into this field of research, and the pages of the volumes themselves are full of most valuable 
matter which he was thus the means of laying before us, including many contributions by 
himself both in separate papers and in editorial footnotes. He carried on this pi blication, 
in monthly issues and yearly volumes, chiefly at his own cost, for thirteen years, and wound 
up the series by a penultimate contribution of quite exceptional interest and value, namely, 

1 Hero and below I mention only his most prominent works, nearly all of which have been taken 
into the general series of the Archaeological Survey of India, though a few of them, besides these two, 
were not written officially. Various other publications by him or prepared under his direction are to be 
found in the brochures or subsidiary smaller volumes of the Bombay and Madras Survoys, and in 
separately issued descriptive books and collections of photographs. A nearly full list of them all Can 
be got from the bibliography attached to his article on Indian architecture in the Imperial Gazotteer of 
India, along with the lists which are given at the end of the annual report of the Director-General of 
Archeology. 
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McCrihdle’s translation of Ptolemy’s Geography of India and Southern Asia. Then, but 
only because by that time he found his hands quite full with the official duties which had 
•devolved upon him, ho made over the journal, at the end of 1884, to Sir Richard Temple 
and myself. 

' Meanwhile, from 1868 to 1873 Dr. Burgess was jbhe Secretary of the Bombay 
Geographical Society. His work in this capacity and what he was doing as Editor of the 
Indian Antiquary , along with the two small books which he had published on Elephanta 
and 'Satrunjaya, attracted the attention of Government, and led to official recognition of 
his special qualifications. It had already been realized by the Government of India that the 
extensive historical and archaeological remains of India deserved a better fate than that 
the exploration of thorn should continue to be left to private and intermittent enterprise. A 
first step was taken in 1870, when General Sir Alexander Cunningham, who, indeed, had 
been employed previously for some years on official archeological exploration but had 
retired from active service, was recalled to India to be at first Archaeological Surveyor to the 
Government of India, and then when a staff of Assistants was provided for him, to be 
Director-Genoral of the Archaeological Survey of India. His time, however, and that of 
his Assistants was fully filled by work in Northern India. It was recognized that separate 
arrangements must be made for the South. And a second step \*as taken in January, 1874, 
when Dr. Burgess was appointed to be the Archaeological Surveyor and Reporter to Govern- 
ment for Western India. He was peculiarly fitted for such a post by having already a clear 
ajipreciation of the different elasses of Indian architecture, a quick perception of the salient 
features which called Jor description and illustration, habits of close observation and 
accuracy partly innate and partly due to his mathematical training, great skill as a drafts- 
man and photographer, and a winning manner which got for him the cordial co-operation 
of other scholars in supplying readings and translations of inscriptions, the only part of the 
work which he could not deal with in person. And the selection of him for the newly made 
office was quickly justified by his production of a series of fine largo volumes, handsomely 
got up and richly illustrated, and full of most useful matter. In 1874 appeared his 
‘‘Report on the First Season’s Operations in the Belgaum and Kaladgi Districts in 
1876, his “Report on the Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kachh,” including a contribution 
by E. Thomas on the “Sah” and Gupta coins ; and in 1878, his “Report on the 
Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad Districts in the Territories of H. H. the Nizam.” 
During this period he started, by a “Provisional List of Architectural and other 
Archaeological Remains in West-ern India,” which was issued in 1875 as No. 4 of the 
brochures of the Bombay Archaeological Survey, a series of compilations, framed subsequent- 
ly both for Bombay and for other parts in an amplified and more detailed form, the useful- 
ness of which has been found very great. Also, he perfected and taught to us who were co- 
operating with him the process of making the squeezes and impressions, both plain and 
inked, which enabled us to substitute real facsimiles of the inscriptions on stone for the 
small-scale photographs and the unreliable reproductions from eye-copies, tracings, and 
rubbings touched up by hand, which had been previously the only ways of illustrating 
such records. 

In 1881 Madras was added to Dr. Burgess’s sphere of work, and he became Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to Government lor Western and Southern India. He then brought 
out in 1883 his fourth volume for Western India, namely, a i ‘Report on the Buddhist Cave- 
fcempbs and their Inscriptions,” the inscriptions being given mostly from a preliminary 
treatment of them by Pandit Bhagwanlallndraji, published in 1881 in No. 10 of the brochures 
of the Bombay Survey, which was revised and added to by Professor Biihler. In the same 
year he produced his fifth volume for Western India, a ‘‘Report on the Elura Cave-Temples 
and tire Brabmanical and Jaina Caves in Western India,” with a treatment by Professor 
Biihler of the N&naghat and Kanheri inscriptions and the Da&vatara inscription at Elurft, 
In the, meantime, in intervals of leisure Dr. Burgess had found time to co-operate with 
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James Fergusson in writing another volume of very primary importance, **Thc Cave- 
temples of India,” which was published in both their names in 1880. 

In Much. 18 SB, Dr. Bui •gess siiHiCided Sir A. Cunningham as Director-General 
of the Archaeological Sumy of India. One of the first things that he did in his new office 
was to plane the archaeological arrangements throughout India on a more systematic 
footing hv putting Mr, (Jousens and Mr. Rea. who were already his Assistants, in full 
charge of the work in Western India and Madras respectively ; by getting Dr. Fiihrer 
appointed for the North- West provinces and Oudli as ail addition to the (sxisting staff 
in Northern India . and by securing the appointment of Professor Hultzsch as 
Government Epigraphist, with the duty of collecting and publishing the inscriptional 
records of the Madras -Presidency and I raining a staff of assistants to help in carrying on 
that work and any extension of it. Another thing that he did in his n uv capacity was to 
start a sjeond n 3 W journal, which, also, lias played a most important part in Indian 
historical research. From 1872 llio principal organ for the publication of the ancient 
records of India, the inscriptions on stone and copper which are found in such great 
numbers, especially in the South, had been t lie Indian Antiquary. But the pages of this 
journal were becoming insufficient for the increasing amount nf material that was being 
collected. A separate journal, devoted exclusively to the inscriptions, was found 
necessary, and Dr. Burgess provided if by starting the Epigraphia Indica, which lie 
brought out with the help of Professor Hultzsch and Dr. Fiihrer, to provide for the 
inscriptions other than those which were specially the sphere of Professor Hultzsch’s 
work. Owing to certain difficulties caused by special ar angements which had to be made 
in the Government Press at Calcutta, the first volume of this new scries, issued in 
periodical instalment, was not finished till 1802, by which time l)r. Burgess had left India 
But it was followed by vol 2 without any undue delay in 1891. Here, again, a perusal of 
t lie Lists of Contents of the two volumes will show how successful ho was in securing at 
once full support for his new undertaking. The pages of the two volumes are rich w ith 
opigraphic work by, amongst other-?, Professors B filler and Kielhorn. And a noticeable 
feature in them is found in Professor Jacobi’s “Tables for the Computation of Hindu 
Dates in Inscriptions,” which Dr. Birgoss, estimating quite rightly the usefulness of I hem. 
published in vol. i, pp. 403 4 > ), a id v )l. 2, pp 487-4)8. This was a somewhat new line 
of inquiry, and a very important one. It had been started, on proper lines for the first 
time, by Mr. Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit, in 1887, in the Indian Antiquary , vol. If), 
pp. 113-122, where he showed us how to get the true European equivalents for Hindu dates 
by means of tables published in Marathi b / Professor Kero Lakslitnan Cli .utre. Professor 
Jacobi took the matter in hand on European lines in the same journal vol. 17, pp 14.V181 
and then recast and extended liis tablet and methods in the two contributions for which 
Dr. Burgess so judiciously found a place in the Epigraphia Indica , thus laying fully the 
foundations of a branch in our work the superstructure of which ha* been continued 
elsewhere by Sh. B. Dikshit, Mr. Sewell, and other scholars. Meanwhile, Dr. B.irgess went 
oil energetically with his own special work, and gave us in 1887 the tird volume in the 
archaeological series for Mad -a*, na nely, “ Tho Biidhist Stupas of Amaravati and 
Jaggayyapcta in the Krishna D’ trict,” with texts and translations of by Professor Buhle* 
of the inscriptions of A oka at D.iaili and Jaugada, and in 1888, in eo nitration with 
Mr. Cousens, a volume on “The A itiquitios of the Town of Dabhoi in Gujarat.” 

Dr. Burgess left India in 1889, to settle down in h s home at Elinburgh, but not by 
any means to lead a life of leisure : he had many unpublished materials on hand ; and he 
applied himself steadily to worki .g them up for publication. He was busy in the first 
place, down to 1894, with the edi mg ol the Epigraphia Indica , which then, from the begin- 
ning of its third volume, w<*s taken over by Professor Hultzsch. In 1 89B he gave us a 
volume on “The Muhammadan Architecture in Gujarat.*’ In 1900 he published Part 1 of 
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a. work on “ The Muhammadan. Architecture of Ahmedabad.” In 1901 he gave us, in his 
private capac it y, a small but valuable book entitled “ Buddhist Art in India/’ being a 
translation, made by Miss A, C. Gibson and revised and enlarged by himself and enriched 
with additional illustration, of Professor Albert Griinwedel’s (t Handbuch on this topic, 
which had been published in 1893. In 1903, again in co-operation with Mr. Cousens, he 
gave us a volume on “ The Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujarat. ** And in 1905 
he produced Part 2 of “ The Muhammadan Architecture of Ahmodabad.” This was his 
last official publication. But even then his activity by no means came to an end. He 
wrote the account of Indian architecture which was published in 1908 in the now edition 
of the Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. 2, pp. 155-205. In 1910, in co-operation with 
Mr. Phenfi Spiers, he gave us a revised edition of Fergus son's History of Indian and 
Eastorn Architecture/’ originally published in 1870, which he brought up to date in the 
1 i gilt of all the more recent knowledge that had been acquired since then and of his qwn 
special acquaintance with the subject. And in 1913 he gave us ** The Chronology of 
Modern India, a. i>. 1494 — 1894/’ as a complement to the well-known book on the earlier 
chronology, from ancient times down to the beginning of the sixteenth century, which had 
been published in 1899 by Miss G. Mabel Duff (Mrs. Kickmers). 

As may have been gathered from some things said above, Dr. Burgess was an expert 
mathematician This branch of knowledge he never deserted, linding in it the relaxation 
from ordinary work which all of us need in some form or another. In 1898 he was 
awarded the Keith Medal of the Royal Society of Edinburgh for a paper in which he 
propounded a new process in the Error-function Definite Integral. And it was this side 
of his attainments that enabled him to give us in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1893, pp. 717-791, a most instructive paper entitled ‘‘Notes on Hindu Astronomy 
and the History of our Knowledge of it/’ It is to be regretted that he did not write 
more in this line of research, which has been much neglected since the time when 
Whitney published his notes and illustrations to the translation of the Surya-SiddhAnta. 

When Dr. Burgess gave us his “ Ghronology of Modern India/’ his health had broken 
down to such an extent that he was no longer capable of any continuous efforts ; it began 
to fail, in fact, about ten years ago; and it was only undrr stress of great pain and 
increasing feebleness that he finished his last two publications. He was afflicted by .serious 
weakness of the heart, and by a complaint which made severe surgical operations neces- 
sary from time to time. Life was a heavy burden to him for the last few years during 
which he was never free from discomfort, if not actual pain, and was, indeed, for much of 
the time in bed. But he always had the consolation that his mind remained clear, which 
enabled him up to the very last to take a practical interest in any topics that were submitted 
to him for elucidation, and the devoted attentions of a wifo and daughters who helped him 
in keeping up his communications with friends at a distance whenever he could not write 
letters in person. He bore his sufferings with signal patience and resignation, under the 
inlluenco of his natural fortitude and the deep religious convictions that he held, and has 
passed at last to rest, to be missed greatly by all who had the privilege of knowing him. 

Dr. Burgess’s merits and work received recognition in various quarters. He was made 
LL D of the University of Edinburgh in 1881, aud Com panion of the Order of the Indian 
Empire iu 1885. He was an Honorary Associate of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects ; an Honorary Member of the Imperial Russian Archaeological Society, the American 
Oriental Society, and the Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow ; and a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh and of the University of Bombay. And he was an Honorary 
Associate of the Finno-Ugrian Society, and a Corresponding Member of the Ethnological 
Society of Berlin and of the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. He was also a Member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, which he joined in 1886, and of 
' which Tie was at the time of his death almost the oldest surviving member ; a Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and a Member of the Society Am tique, Paris. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS RELATING TO THE CYCLONE AT PONDICHERRY 
ON NEW YEAR’S DAY 1761. 

13V SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, BART. 

Introductory Note. 

The violent cyclone which occurred at Pondicherry on the 1st January 1701 is histori- 
cally important, as it happened at a crisis in the blockade of that place and inspired 
the French with hopes of immediate succour. 

Tho Seven Years War was at that time drawing to a close, but the Anglo-French 
quyrol in India was still undetermined, and Colonel (Sir) Eyre Coote, in command of tho 
troops at Madras, after a successful action at Wandiwash and the capture of Arcot, in 
January 1760, had set about the reduction of Pondicherry, which was held by the Count 
Do Lally. But as tlio British forces were not strong enough for an assault, lie decided to 
closely invest the place, and at the same time a strict blockade by land and sea was kept 
up from May to tho end of December 1700, with the help of a squadron under Admiral 
Charles Stevens and Rear Admiral (Sir) Samuel Cornish. Its fall seemed inevitable, unless 
it could be relieved by a French fleet, as it was known that the inhabitants were suffering 
from want of provisions. 

Then, on New Year's Day 1701, a cyclone broke upon the coast in full fury, and it appear- 
ed impossible that any ship could have escaped. Indeed, it was at first generally believed 
that the entire English squadron had perished, and Lally dispatched an urgent message 
to tho French Resident at Pulieat, begging him to lose no time in forwarding supplies for 
tho ‘ k saving of Pondicherry.*' But though three ships had foundered with almost all hands, 
throe were stranded and four dismasted, the French soon realized that their adversaries 
wore not rendered powerless. A part of tho squadron, under Admiral Cornish, which 
had boon refitting at Trincomaloe, escaped the storm, and returned to Pondicherry on 
the 6th January. Colonel Coote sent to Madras for all the armed vessels and stores avail- 
able, and meanwhile set, about the erection of a fort to protect tho men who were salving 
the wrecks. The Council at Madras responded to the call for assistance, and thus, in 
a few days, the English were again “ formidable at sea.” All hope of relief being now 
at an end, tho garrison, “ having no Provisions loft,” capitulated on the 15th January 
1761. 

There are several contemporary accounts of this cyclone among the India Office Records, 
as well as information collected by Robert Orme, and a report drawn up by him, some 
seventeen years after the event. There aro also descriptions in the Logs of some of the 
vessels of Admiral Stevens’ squadron, preserved at the Public Record Office. By the courtesy 
of the authorities, 1 now give these accounts in their original wording. A certain amount 
of repetition is unavoidable, but as each narration contains details not found in the 
other accounts, it has seemed advisable to print all the reports in their entirety. The 
whole collection forms a valuable addition to the history of cyclones in India in the 18th 


.century. 
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Colonel Coote’s Account of the Storm as recorded in his Journal * 1 

Tuesday 30 th December 17G0. — The surf ran so high this day that no stores could be 
landed. 

Wednesday 3hst December 1760. —The surf so great this day that no boat or Catamaran 
could go oh to bring any stores on shore. 

Thursday HJ January 1761. -Very cloudy weather all this morning. In tho evening 
about 8 o’clock, it began to blow hard. At ten the most violent storm arose that has 
boon known in the memory of man, and continued ‘till 2 in tho morning. 

Friday 2 nd January 1761. -The storm which happened last night almost ruined our 
batteries and working tools, destroyed inti roly all our Pandalls [pandal. a thatched shed] 
in Camp, and killed several black people. His Majesty’s ships Newcastle, Queenbomugh 
and Protector drovo on shore to the southward of Arioncopang 2 ; all but fi\e or six men in 
Uio crow saved. The Duke of Aquitaine , Sunderland , and Duke storeship foundered about 
one o’clock this morning. Only three men arc saved out of those two men of war, and seven 
blacks out of tho Duke; the America, Panther, Medway and Falmouth entirely dismasted 
and laying at anchor to the southward ; no nows yet of tlio Norfolk , Admiral Stevens, but 
fear she is lost. Wrote immediately to tho Go\ernor and Council of Bombay to acquaint 
them with this unhappy catastrophe, and requested they would immediately dispatch 
Captain Tide man and the men of war there to tho Coast, and at the samo time to send as 
much powder as thoy could possibly spare. Wroto also to the Governor and Council of 
Madras, and desired they would i mediately send supplies of storos to the aimy, in the 
room of those lost on board the Duke. Ordered all the Mussola [mussoola, masala, a surf- 
boat] boats and Catamarans from the northward to assist the ships to the southward and 
those ashore off Arioneopaug, also ordered provisions and arrack to bo sent for the use of 
the Bailors belonging to the Newcastle , Queenborough and Protector. Wrote to the officer 
commanding at Cmlalore to dispatch immediately all his Mussola boats and Catamarans 
to assist the ships, and to send for those at Porto Novo and Devc Cotuh. 3 .... 

Sunday 4 th January 1761. — This morning Admiral Stevens arrived in the Norfolk 
without any damage, also the Grafton , Captain Parker. Intercepted a letter from Mr. 
[Monsieur] Laily to one Mr. [Monsieur] Raymond 4 at some of the neutral ports, in which 
he desires him, in the most pressing manlier, to send some rice to Pondicherry, and to run 
all risques and hazard overy thing to effect it, if it vras only half a Garce 5 at a time. He 
acquaints him that, as the English fleet was entirely destroyed, he had it once more in his 
powjr to save Pondicherry. Wrote to the Governor and Council of Madras to dispatch 
immediately all the armed vessels there to join the ships before Pondicherry. Wrote also 
to Admiral Stevens and sent him a copy of Mr. Rally’s intercepted letter, at the same time 
represented to him my uneasiness least any boats with provisions should get into the 

* Orrmt MSS., India , \ ol. VI LI. pp. 1980-7. 2 Aiiankuppam, near Pondicherry. 

s Porto Novo, on tho Coast of 8. Arcot, 32 miles 8outh of Pondicherry. Uevikotta. a Mar&tha Fort. 

< £oe Infra for a translation of this letter. 

measure, varying from about 8,000 to 9,000 lbs. avoirdupois. 
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garrison, find recommended his ordering armed boats to keep constantly cruizing in shore, 
so as to prevent any thing getting in to their relief. Received advice from Negapatam 
that a boat loaded with provisions sailed from that port ; acquainted Admiral Stevens with 
this immediately. . . . • 

Tuesday 6 th January 1761. — The late storm having raised the sea so high as to wash 
away the Star redoubt, which was built between the Sea and the river to the Southward 
and thereby leave that part uncovered, I ordered the Engineers to mark out a fort capable 
of containing 300 men, so as intirely to cover the southward and prevent the enemy from 
sending out any parties to molest the seamen at the wrecks. Rcceivod a letter from 
Admiral Stevens, desiring me to send arm a d boats to cruize before Pondicherry. Wrote him 
for answer that I had none lit for that purpose, and even if 1 had, there were no proper 
people on shore to man them ; also informed him that I had intelligence from the different 
neutral ports of several boats lading with provisions for the enemy, and that 1 made 
no doubt of his taking the necessary measures to prevent their getting into Pondi- 
cherry, This day Admiral Cornish 0 in the Lenox , with the York and Weymouth , arrived here, 
all well. 

Colonel Coote’s Report of the Storm to the Council at Fort St. George . 7 

Consultation , 4 th January 1761. — This morning came in the following letter from 
Colonel Cooto Commanding the Army before Pondicherry. 

To the Honble. the President and Council of Fort St. George. 

Gentlemen, — After the most terrible night of wind and rain that 1 ever was witness to, 
I have this morning the most dismal prospect. Our fleet (I am afraid) entirely destroyed. 
Four of the ships we see dismasted and two more on shore. The beach is covered with prices 
of wrecks ; the Army almost in as great distress, having our Tents, Huts, and every thing 
belonging to us destroyed. Groat numbers of the black people, men, women and Children 
have been killed. I fear greatly for the Ship Duke ; she had the greater part of her stores 
on board. It is absolutely necessary that jcu, Gertie men exert your utmost [endeavours] 
(by sending us as speedy supplys as possible) to make up for this unfortunate disaster, and 
to enable us at the same time to push on the Siege with vigor. I am by this shocken 
Scene of confusion so hurried, which prevents me from saying any thing further at present, 
than that I am, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and most humble Servant, 

EYRE OOOm 

Oulgaret* 2d January 1761. 

To which was returned the following Answer : — 

To Eyre Cooto Es'jr., Commander-in-Clnef. 

Sir, — W o received this morning your favour of the 2d Instant with the unfortunate 
news of the sufferings the Fleet and Army have sustained by a storm of wind on the 1st 
Instant. The misfortune is great; so much the greater must our ardor be in preventing 

« Rear Admiral Samuel Cornish, Cr. Bt 1706, died 1770. See the Diet. Nat . Biog. for a notice of 
him. He succeeded Admiral Charles Stevens in command of the squadron, on the death of the latter in 
April 1761. 

* Madras Military Consultations, Range 261, Vol. 47, pp. 1-3. 

• Oulgaret, one of the four communes of Pondicherry. 
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the advantages the Enemy might otherwise make of our distress. Whatever cpn 1>e 
done by us shall not be wanting. We had some part of the gale here, but the Falmouth, 
loaded with Stores, fortunately rode it out. We dispatch her to you this night. TVo> 
ships, (the Lord Mansfield and Sandtvich) arrived from Bengal, shall in a few dayB carry 
you a further supply of Gunpowder. All our Carpenters are set to work to make more 
platforms, whioh shall also be forwarded to you as soon as they are finished, as well aa 
every other store our Garrison affords. _ 

We remain &oa., 
GEORGE PIGOT, &ca , 

Council. 

Colonel Coote’s farther Report of the damage caused by the Storm. 0 

Consultation, otli January 1761. — The folowing letter received from Colonel Coote, 
with further particulais of the loss pustainod by the Storm ot wind on the 1st Instant 

To the Honble. the President and Council of Fort St Gcoigc 

Gentlemen, — After I had the honor of writing to you yesterday, I went along the Sea 
Side to the Southward of Pondiehery, where I had a most miseiablc prospect of our shat- 
tered fleet. It is not in my power to describe the horror of the night of th< 1st and the 
dreadful effects of it. The best account I can give you is the following There are three 
ships on shore; most of the erews will be saved. The names aie the Neuiavtle, Queen- 
borough and Protestor. Thioe ships have foundered, tho Duke of Aquitaine, Sunderland and 
Duke Storeship ; the two former had but one man saved, «,nd the latter seven blacks. Four 
large ships are entirely dismasted ; who they arc, 1 do not exactly know nor can I tell any 
thing of the few remaining Ships of the Squadron Should the Revenge be earned at Madras 
I beg you would dispatch her immediately, and whatever armicl Vessels you can collect, as 
we have not at present even a boat to block up the place. I seat off an express yesterday 
to Bombay, by way of Anjengo, in order to hurry round the Ships of war there, and I 
am doing every thing in my power to help the distressed people here, as well as to cany on 
the Attacks on this place. The Storm has almost rendered useless every thing I have 
hitherto done ; yet I hope by a little activity and perseverence to get the better of this 
misfortune. 

I have the honor to bo, &ca., 
EYRE COOTE. 

Head Quarters, 3 d January 1761 

Measures taken by the Council at Fort St. George in consequence 
of the above Report. 

Such a Calamitous and unexpected accident to our Fleet at this time is indeed a yery 
melancholy event We, however flatter ourselves that Admiral Cornish, with his Division, 
consisting of five ships of the Line, has escaped the Effects of the Storm, and that we shall 
in a few days hear of his arrival on the Coast to renw the blockade by Sea. In the mean 
time, that every precaution in our power may be taken to prevent the Enemy’s getting 
in supplies by that means, Resolved th»t the Lord Mansfield and Sandwich, whioh im- 
ported here from Bengal the 3rd Instant do take on board as much Gunpowder as they 
can receive for the Siege of Pondiehery, and proceed to the Southward with all Expedition 
for that Servioe. \ 


9 Madias MtHtary Consultations, Stooge 240, Vd. *7, pp. 8.6. 
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And Ordered that Mr. Milton, the Commisary General of Stores at Camp, be wrote to 
for an account of the stores that had been landed from tho Duke , that all possible means 
may bo taken for replacing tho deficiency occasioned by the loss of that Ship. 

Ordered that Pattamars [pathmdr, a foot runner, messenger] be dispatched to Bombay 
and Bengal with Advices of the late disaster which lias happened to the Fleet, and to request 
of the Gentlemen at Bombay to communicate tho same to the Commanders of any of his 
Majesty’s ships there, that they may be prepared to execute such orders as they may re- 
ceive from the Admiral, from whom as yet wo have received no Advices since the Accident. 
Wo arc uncertain what measures ho may think most expedient to take for refitting the 
disabled Ships and as a part of our battering Cannon is lost in the Duke . ft is Aokkud to 
request they will supply us with this Article as far as they are able. 

Report of the Storm sent to Bombay, 5th January 1761, by the 

— ^ Council at Fort St. George . 10 

Hotible. Sir and Sirs, — Since our last of the 20th Ultimo, we ha\r rocohedyour fn\or 
under date the 27th November. 

Admiral Stevens, with the Norfolk, Sunderland, Falmouth and Protector , joined the 
live Ships under Captain Haldane’s Command off Pondiehery the 25th of last- Month, and 
tho Qncenborough a day or two after, having left Tricam allay f Trine onudlee, Ceylon] the 
Kith, and parted from the Lenox , Grafton , Weymouth. York . Salisbury, Tartm Sloop and 
Oompagnie dcs Indus, French Prize, under Admiral Cornish, off Point Pedro, 11 

After this favorable account of the chief part of the Squadron being safe on the Cnasl, 
il is with pain we proceed to describe the very unfortunate Catastrophe which happened by 
the effects of a most violent gale of wind off Pondicherry tho 1st Instant. All t lie particulars 
wo have as yet received of this unhappy event are as follow. The Newcastle* Qucenbnrough 
and Protector drove ashore near Arianeopang the crews saved ; the Duke of Aquitaine, 
tho Sunderland , and the Company's Ship Dub laden with Stores for the Siege, foundei’d ; 
of the two former, only one was saved, and a few Lascars of the latter. The Norfolk , 
America, Medway, Falmouth and Panther rode it out, but were obliged to cut away all their 
Masts, and we hear are otherwise much damaged : the Liverpool Frigate put to Sea. and 
lias not since been heard of. The Elizabeth, South Sea Castle and Hcrmk»u\ French Prize, 
we understand were sont round to Bombay from Trincomalay. and that the Tyqer was 
left at the last mentioned place to com pleat her Repairs. 

As wo are quite uncertain what measures the Admiral may think most expedient to 
take for refitting the disabled Ships, we can only give you this early notice, and request that 
you will be pleased to communicate t ho same to the Commanders of any of His Majesty’s 
Ships with you, that they may be prepared to execute such orders as they may receive 
from the Admiral. The Instant we are informed, of his resolution, we shall dispatch 
another Pattamar to you. 

Wo have had no certain accounts of Admiral Cornish since Mr. Steevens left him off 
Point Pedro, as abovemontioned, but a private letter just received mentionf s ] five Ships 
being seen to the Northward of Pondiehery, which we hope to be his division. 

Our Camp has also suffered by the Storm, but wo are exerting our utmost endeavours 
to press tho Siege with Vigour, and prevent, as far as wo are able, the advantages the Enemy 

Madras Military Consultation* , Rang© 251, Vol. 47. 

11 A point at the extreme N. E. of Ceylon, near Point Palmyra. 
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might otherwise reap from this Calamity. Some reports speak of the arrival of the Ships 
<u <1 in oil to your Presidency at Anjengo. We hope it is true and are persuaded your Honor 
&r , w ill not lose a moment to give us all the Assistance in your power. 

' The Lord Mansfield and Sandwich from Bengal imported here the 2d Instant. Their 
arm a I is very opportune to assist in carrying Stores for the siege of Pondichery. They 
have Salt Pet-re on hoard for your Presidency. Whether we can send them round con- 
veniently with the present circumstances of Affairs we cannot yet determine. You may* 
howmer. depend that nothing but absolute necessity shall induce us to detain them. 

Our call for Gunpowder is so great that we hope your Honor &e., will excuse our 
repeated Request that you will send us as large a supply as you can possibly spare and find 
conveyance for . and as we have lost a part of our battering Cannon for the Siege of 
Pondichery, if urn can assist us in this Article with some 18 or 24 pounders, they will be 
ver\ acceptable. 

We are &c\, 

GEOBOB PI (SOT, ftc , 

Con nril . 

Admiral Charles Steevens’ Report of the Storm to the Council 
at Fort St. George . 12 

Consultation 1th January 1761. — Received the following letter from Admiral Steevens to 
the President alul Council at Fort St. George. 

Gentlemen, —On the first Instant, observing the weather squally and unsettled, I made 
every necessary disposition to prepare His Majesty's Ships under my Command for going to 
Sea, if I found myself under an absolute necessity of running out with tiio Squadron. 

At eight o'Clock at night it began to be squally, the wind at N. W. by J\ r . and at ten, 

1 found myself under an absolute necessity of cutting my cable, and making a signal for the 
squadron to do the same, driving off under a Beef'd Mizen. From half past ten to half 
past eleven the wind increased, blowing very hard ; at twelve it became moderate, and 
continued so till near one a'clock ; then the wind shifted to the S. E. Quarter, and continued 
to blow harder than it did before, till about 2, the Norfolk at that time standing to the N. 
E. under a Reef'd Foresail, and when I could sound, only shoaled my water from 17 to 14 
fathom, which soundings 1 kept till t he weather moderated. At 7 o'Clock in the morning 
saw Sadra&s 13 to the W. N. W., distant 5 Leagues. I then thought it necessary to haul off 
t he land till the weather settled, having received no other damage than splitting a Reef’d 
Mainsail and Mizen, and losing my long boat ; during the Storm I made (from the Ships 
labouring) 4 feet water. 

Yesterday 1 spoke with the Liverpool at Sea. who had lost all her Masts, and soon after 
spoke with the Grafton , and left her to take care of the said Ship, as I pushed here this morn- 
ing with all possible expedition, to be ready to assist the distressed ships of the squadron. 

The Grafton and Liverpool are come to an Anchor off this place, and from the Grafton 
1 urn informed that on the 28th Ultimo, at about 20 Leagues off the Land He saw Rear 
Admiral Cornish with the York and Weymouth in Company. 

Enclosed 1 transmit you the best account I can at present learn of the unfortunate 
lost and distressed Ships of the Squadron. 


r> Madras Military Consultations , Range 251, VoL 47, pp. 12-15. 

Sudras (Seven Pagodas) in Chingleput District, then a Dutch settlement. 
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' ' Thave only at pro e ont to beg the favor you wiH please to get Ships or Vessels to send 
/down to the Squadron all tin provisions the Agent Victualler has wrote to Mr. Morse about, 
as we ate in great want of those Articles ; as also all the Massoolah boats you oan possibly 
got for the service of the squadron to water the Ships, and save what stores we can oat of 
the wrecked Ships, as we have lost all our Long Boats, awl most part of the other boats. * 

I am <kca., 

CHARLES STEEVENS. 

Norfolk, off Pondichery, 4 th January 1761. 

Account of the Loss sustained by the fleet in the late Stem. 

Aguitain, founder’d, one man saved only. 

Sunderland, a few saved, the Ship founder’d. 

Queenborough, lost, the people saved. 

Medway, America, Panther, Falmouth, and Liverpool, dismasted. 

** Newcastle, ashore, the People saved. 

Duke, Company’s Ship, founder’d at her Anchors. 

Protector, lost, people saved. 

In answer to which the following draft was prepared, and Ordered to be immediately 
wrote fair and dispatched. 

To Charles Steevens, Esqr., Roar Admiral of the Red and Commander in Chief of His- 
Majesty’s Squadron in India, Sir, — Amidst the deepest concern on account of the disaster 
which has befallen those ships of your squadron which remained in Pondichery road, it is 
' a great consolation to us to learn by your letter of the 4th Instant that you are safe with 
His Majesty’s Ship Norfolk and that the Ships which were not yet arrived with Mr. Cornish 
has been 6een in good condition since the storm. 

We beg, Sir, you will rely on our utmost endeavours to render you all possible assistance 
in this your distress ; we would even anticipate your wishes if we knew how. The Lord 
Mansfield and Sandwich, lately arrived from Bengal, having provisions on board for the 
use of the Squadron, shall be dispatched to you without delay ; the former we beleive will 
sail tomorrow, and the other the next day. The Revenge and Tartar Sloop, arrived here,, 
shall be returned to you as soon as the stores Mr. Morse has to send you can be put on 
board. The Admiral Watson and Fort William Schooner shall be also sent back as soon as 
they arrive, and we have this day dispatched to you 13 Massoolah boats, which are all we 
have, except a very few reserved for the necessary services of the settlement. 

We have the honor to be &ca., 

GEORGE PIGOT Seen., 

Council, 

Farther Reports from Colonel Coote: Effect of the news of the disaster wrought 
by the storm on tho garrison at Pondicherry. 1 « 

Consultation 7 th January 1761 .— Two Letters from Colonel Coote read as follows.— To 
the Honble. the President and Council of Fort St. George. Gentlemen,— I have the pleasure 
to inform you that a ship appeared this morning, which we take for Admiral Steevens, 
whom every body gave over for lost. I have the honor to inclose yon copy of a totter I 
intercepted from Mr. Lally, by which you will see how absolutely necessary it is to send here 
all the armed vessels at Madras. As I have not had the feast int eMgeace asyrt from 

•* Madras Military Consultations, Range t6l, VoL 47, pp. 1547. 
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thence, 1 am uneasy about the fate of the Falmouth with our stores, and to know whether 
you have had the gale so violent with you as we have had it here. 

1 have the honor to be &ca., 
EYRE COOIE. 

Head Quarters, Aih January 1761. 


The intercepted Letter mentioned by Colonel Coote is from Mr. Lally to Mr. Raymond, 
the French Resident at Pullicat, 15 importing that the English Squadron is entirely distroy- 
ed by the effects of the late storm, and therefore enjoining him to send boats laden with rice 
to Pondichery by every possible means. 

To the Honble. the President and Council of Fort St. George. Gentlemen, . . . The Ship 
which we yesterday took for Admiral Steevens proves to be really his ; he has met with 
no damage. The Grafton is also arrived ; she spoke with Mr. Cornish on the 28th 
of last month. 

I have &ca'., ’ 
EYRE COOTF. 

Head Quarters, 5th January 1761. 

A True Copy ol General Lally ’s intercepted note to Mr. Raymond, brought to the 
Commander in chief the 4th January 1761, 


Translation. 


- Pondichery, 

2d January 1761. 

Mr. Raymond,— The English squadron is no more, Sir ; out of tho twelve ships which 
they had in our Road, seven have perished, Crews and all ; four are rased (or dismasted) and 
it appears that there is but one frigate that hath escaped : therefore lose not an instant to 
send us Chelingues upon Chelingues, 17 loaded with Rice. The Dutch have nothing to 
fear now. Besides, according to the rights of the nations, they are only not to send pro- 
visions themselves, and we are no more blockt up by the sea. The saving of Pondichery 
has been in your hands once already : if you miss this opportunity, it will be intirely your 
fault ; don’t forget also some small Chelingues. Offer large rewards. I expect seventeen 
thousand Maratos [Marathas] within these four days. In short, risk every thing, and send 
us some Rice, should it be but half a Garce at a time. 

(Signed) L. 

Captain Affleck’s Account of the Storm at Pondicherry, 1st January 1761, as given 
to Robert Orme in London in April, 1778.1* 


On the first of January 1761 the weather was so bad and the sea ran so high that no 
boats could pass from ship to ship ; there being strong indications of a severe gale in the 
afternoon, Admiral Stpvens made some preparations for putting to sea with the fleet ( if it 
should be necessary ), consisting of the Norfolk of 74 Guns where his flag flew, the Due 
d’ Aquitaine of 64, the America, Medway, Panther, Sunderland of 60, the Falmouth and New- 
castle of 60, the Liverpool of 28, and the Queeriborough of 20, the remaining part of the fleet 


15 Pulioat, in Ohingleput District, where the Dutch had a settlement. 

'« Orme MSS,, India, Vol. VI. p. 2048. 

17 Ohelingo, chelisgue, etc., ( Arab, shalandi ) a cargo row-boat used for discharging troops.* 

18 Orme MSS., Vol. 68, jp. 219. 
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dot having yet joined him from Ceyloan. The wind continued off the land till 9 p. m., when 
it bqgan veering to the Northward, at which hour it is supposed the Admiral put to sea; 
but the violence of the gale and the darkness of the night prevented the squadron from the 
knowledge of his intentions, and they consequently lay at anchor as long as their cables 
would hold them. About 10 o’clock all the Ships were adrift, having parted their cables ;* 
about midnight the wind shifted to the S. E. and blew with exceeding violence, and exhi- 
bited in the morning the dreadful scene of four ships in the offing dismasted and several 
driven ashore on the beach : this was not however the most melancholy circumstance. 

The Due d' Aquitaine, commanded by Sir William Hewit, and the Sunderland by 
Captain Colvill foundered in the gale, and out of both ships only nine men were saved, who 
were taken up by the Panther's boat in the morning, having been six hours driving about 
in the sea on pieces of the Masts and Yards which had been cut away. The Ships which 
were obliged to out away their Masts were the America, Capt. Haldane, Medway , Tinker, 
F^mouth, Brereton and Panther , Affleck ; and the Newcastle , Collins and Queenborough, 
Daniel, were driven ashore near Areocapang, where being out of the reach of the guiis of 
Pondicherry, their hulls were only lost, the crowds, stores and provisions being all saved. 
Of the whole number of Ships lying the preceding day off Pondicherry, the Admiral’s ship 
and Liverpool now remained to be accounted for ; it was a general apprehension that the 
former had foundered, but the Liverpool having been stationed to the southward of the fleet 
and at a greater distance from the shore, had probably put to sea. On the 3d in the 
afternoon, these fears were removed by the Admiral’s flag appearing and with him the 
Liverpool , who had been dismasted ; the Norfolk had suffered no damage, having put; to 
sea, when the other ships, not being able to see or hear h:s signal, wero obliged to lye at 
Anchor untill their cables parted. 

Robert Orme’s Queries to Captain Affleck regarding the Storm, 
with the Captain’s Answers .* 9 
Queries . 

Did they anchor again or drive before the North storm until obliged to turn again to 
the land when it changed to the S. E., and then, having shoaled their water, anchor again ; 
Or had they been able to avoid anchoring until the wand fell ? I speak now' more particu- 
larly of the ships which were riding in the morning, the America, Medway, Panther and 
Falmouth . At what time did these ships cut away their masts ? Did they leave any one 
of the masts standing ? 

Is it known whether the Duke of Acquitaine and Sunderland foundered at their anchors, 
or when adrift, and at what part of the gale did they founder ? 

At what time of the gale were the Newcastle and Sunderland driven ashore ? Did they 
anchor again after they first parted their cables and then part them again, and so drive 
ashore ? It is more probable that they drove ashore whilst adrift. From the first I have 
a note that the masts of the Duke of Acquitain and Sunderland appeared the next morning 
just above the water. In what sounding did they founder ? 

Answers. 

About 10 o’clock all the ships were adrift, having parted their cables. 

In regard to the Panther she parted her S.B. [starboard bower] Cable about 9 o’clock, 
let go her B. B. [best bower] and brought up at 2 Cables an (sic) end by which die rode 
about 20 minutes, when that cable parting, she put to sea and set the reefed courses and 

* ; Orme MSS., Vol. 63, pp. 223.236. *7. . 
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stood oil. Die mainsail almost immediately split to pieces. Continued Steading to tire 
eastward under F. S. and reeled and balanced rateon, the wind reefing to Hie N. E„ *n 4 
blowing violently : between 11 and 12 it died away suddenly, which bring a certain indica- 
tion of its shifting to the southward and redoubling its violence, hauled up the F. S. 
[foresail] and wore with the fore stay sail ; in veering, narrowly escaped being on board 
the Newcastle. Die wind at 12 o’clock burst from the S. E., with awaiting force, which 
broached the ship too, and laid her on her beam ends. Cut away the mizeti mast to endea- 
vour at veering, but to no effect ; the ship not righting and being full of water, cut away 
the mainmast, which broke below the upper deck and tore up the deck ; the ship then was 
so filled with water between decks that the men could not stand at the pumps. Die main- 
mast providentially sobn broke near the gunwale, on which the ship righted : Scuttled the 
lower deck and freed the ship of water by the pumps. Die wind continued with great 
violence from the eastward, and the ship consequently driving on the shore till about two, 
during which time were employed clearing away as much as possible of the wreck ; tb« P 
let go the sheet anchor to prevent driving under the guns of Pondicherry, but not bringing 
up, were obliged to cut away the foremast, by which the bowsprit was also lost. She then 
brought up and rode safe in twelve fathoms water. 20 

The Norfolk, 74 guns, Captain Kempenfelt. Admiral Steven's ship. 

Captain Kempenfelt’s letter to Admiral Pocock, which I have, gives an account of what 
happened to her in the storm. 21 

The Duke*/ Acquitaine, 64 guns, Sir William Hewit. 

Mr Cuthbert (April 2d. 1778), thinks she overset as she was endeavouring to cut her 
masts after she had parted her cables ; this is in the S. E. part of the gale. 

The Sunderland, 60 guns, Captain Colville. 

Mr. Cuthbert says she would not cut away her masts, and the sea tore out her bows. 

When the Sunderland was on her beam ends and it was proposed to Captain Colvill 
to out away the masts, he replied, “ of what use will the ship be against the enemy without 
masts,” and attempted to cut away the main mast when it was too late. 

The Liverpool, 28 guns, Captain [Richard Knight]. 

She was at anchor to the north of the other ships, put out to sea without sail. On the 
S. E. gale all her masts without sail were carried away. She made the land on the [?] off 
of Palliacate [Pulicat], ami fell in with the Norfolk at sea. 

The Panther, 60 guns, Captain Affleck. 

Parted her cables at about 10. Was riding by her last cable when the storm ceased, 
and that cable was half out through at the bows. 

The America, 60 guns, Captain Haldane. 

As the Panther, for what I know of her. 

The Medway , 60 guns, Captain Tinker. 22 

As the Panther, for what I know of her. 

The Falmouth, 50 guns, Capt. Brereton. 

The same as the Panther for what 1 know of her. 

The Newcastle, 50 guns, Captain Collins. 22 

Drove ashore nearly opposite to the fort of Ariancopang ; at what hour, what happened, 
to her before, I don’t know. 

to For further details see the extract from the Log of the Panther, which follows teat of tee .JfwjWi, 
infra. " See infra tor this sooouat, 

e For details of what happened to tee Medway, see tee extract from Her Log, infra. 
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The Queenborough , 20 guns, Captain Danie l. 

The same as tho Newcastle : 1 know no more of her. 2 ! 

The Duke Storeship. 

She went ashore as the Newcastle and Quccnbornugh : I know no more of her. 

Tho Weymouth, 60 gums, Captain Somerset. 

(Joining from Trmcomalley, anchored in the evening of the 1st of January in 
Xogapatam road, saw signs of bad weather, and that tho Dutch on shoro had struck the top 
mast of their flag staff, from which Somerset continued his own opinion, and put to sea. 
The gale arose from tho N. E., and it was with difficulty he weathered a spit of sand which 
runs off from tho head of Ceylon, when having got sea room, and out of tho strength of tho 
run of the storm, all was well, but he carried in proportion to tho wind more sail than [over] 
in his life [before] to clear the sand 

State of the Squadron after the Storm January 2d 1761. 24 


Name of Vessel j 

No. of , 
duns. 

N time of Captain. 

St ate of Vessel 

America 

60 

Haldane . . 

Dismast od 

Medway 

60 

Tinker 

Dismasted. 

Newcastle 

50 

Collins, alive 

Stranded. 

Salisbury 


Sir Win. Baird .. 

i At sea, Well. 

Tyycr 

6(1 

. . 

At Madras, Well. 

Queenborough 

•>n 

Daniel 

i Stranded. 

Duke of Aquitain . . 

<>4 

Sir William Hewit. 

! Foundered. 

Sunderland 

I 60 

Golvill 

j Foundered. 

D<d mouth 

1 50 

Brerot on, alive* .. 

! Dismasted. 

/ > anther 

\ 60 

i 

i A Reek 

Dismasted. 

Grafton 

70 

| Parker 

At sea, Well. 

he no r 

74 

Ad. Cornish 

| 

j *> n 

York 

60 

i 

tt i» 

Weymouth . , 

60 

i Somerset, alive .. 

j ” ” 

N orfolh 

JA rerpool 

! 74 

2ft 

i 

| Komfienfclt, Admiral 
Stevens, alive 

Knight .. .. ..j 

i 

Got through the storm. 

tt »> 


Stranded-Protector [fireship]. 

Foundered -Duke [country vessel]. 

Dismasted i 

Stranded 1 

Foundered . . . , . . 3 

8 

Safe . . . . . . 1 

0 

23 For further particulars of tho Xcwc'istl'' and Quzanborough , seo tho extracts from their Logs, infra 

24 Orme MSS., VoL 63, p. 190. 
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it blew the whole Day from the N. N. W. with a close Sky, but not a Windy aspect till the 
afternoon, when we reoft our Courses and prepared to put to Sea, tho* it did not blow any 
thing fresh till after 8, when it became Squally; at 10 we made the Signal to Cut* It imme- 
diately came on to blow so Violent that we could shew no Sail* However, we drifted off 
as the Wind was at North. 33 At 12 it fell at once moderate, and the rain which was during 
the Gale ceased, and the Sky looked quiet and still. We set our Courses, and the Wind 
vereing to tho S. E., we wore to the Starboard Tack. Scarce had we trim’d the Foresail, 
when of a sudden it flew up thick all round, and the wind came pouring down from tho 
S. E., with a Fury and Impetuosity far beyond any thing I had ever seen. Our Mainsail, 
tho’ close up in the Braces, was in a moment all in Rags, the Mizen the same, but the Fore* 
sail to a miracle stood. We were but in 16 fathom when we made the signal to wear, and 
the Wind hauling more out to tho Eastward, gave us but little prospect of Clearing the 
Land. Every thing was prepared for cutting the Masts away and bringing up with a couple 
of Anchors in case we had thowled [sic, ? shoaled] our Water. I kept the Master to the 
Lead, and finding that we proserved our depth, which was 14 fathom, resumed hopes of 
saving the Ship and her Masts to[o]. At 4 the Gale abaited, and at Daylight it was mo- 
derate enough to set the Topsails. When we looked round and could see no Ships, we had 
Melancholy apprehensions for the rest of the Squadron. If they had got off it must have 
been on the same Tack we did, and of Course would have been in sight. The next Day we 
fell in with the Liverpool Dismasted, as Captain Knight said, by the meer force of the Wind, 
having no Sail set. The 4th we Anchored in Pondicherry Road again, which Exibeted 
a most Meloucholy scene, repleat with all the ruinous devastation of the most cruel Storm. 
Some ships there was riding, but all their Masts gone, others ashore and some sunk, their 
Masts appearing just above the Water, the Sea and Shore spread with Floating Carcasses 
and the ruins of Masts, Yards, etc. The particulars of which are these — the America , 
Panther and Falmouth, but their masts away and brought up with their Anchors ; the 
Newcastle, QueenborougJi and Protector Fireship were ashore near Ariacupong, but saved att 
their people. The Duke of Aquitaine , Sunderland , and a large Ship belonging to the Company 
Ordnance Stores [the Duke], Foundered and only 15 Men, most of which Lascars, out of the 
whole, saved. This Gale acting with such Extream Violence, did not extend far. It was 
neither felt at Madrass 34 nor Negapatam ; the Revenge , tho’ not far off in the Offin at that 
time, had it not, and the Liverpool , who put out of the Road in the Forenoon of the 1st, 
bad the height of it at 8 at Night from the N. N. W., but had nothing of the S. E. Gale 
which with us was by much the most Violent. 

The 6th of January Admiral Cornish, joind us with the rest of the Ships from Trino- 
nomal [Trincomalee]. Luckey in having a long Passage, they had no Wind Extraordinary r 
only an uncommon Large Irregular Swell. Another remarkable thing is that tbo* the Swell 
with us was prodigious large just before the Gale came on, yet it fell as the Wind increased, 
and in the height of the Storm the Sea was smooth. For two or three days after I never 
saw the water so smooth upon the Coromandel Coast. 

This Gale, happening to [ ? so ] late in the Year, when the apprehentions of them are 
over, together with the Hazard of Provisions getting in to Pondicherry, on the preventing 
which the Reduction of the Place chiefly depended if the Squadron should be absent, were 

38 For further particulars, see the extracts from the Log of the Norfolk, which follows. 

31 This is hot quite correct. See the letter from the Council at Madras to Colonel Eyre Ooote, of 4th 
January , 1761, ante, p 4. 
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the reasons that induced Mr. Stevens to defer too long the Signal for putting out. This 
disaster, great as it was, did not interrupt the Proceeding against Pondicherry, and the want 
of the Cannon lost in the Storeship was supplyed from the Netocastle. We got two Batteries 
advanced, of 10 Guns and 3 Morters, each near [the] N. W. Bastion, which soon destroyed t 
all the Defences that opposed them there. . . . 

I am with perfect Respect Sir, 

To Your most Humble and most Obedt. Servant, 

Admiral Pocock. Rd. KEMPENFELT. 

Extract of the Log of the Norfolk, Captain Richard Kempenfelt . 35 

Friday, 2d January 1761.— Fresh gales and hazey with rain . . . the gale increasing 

at 8 and A past 10, stormy wind with hard wind and sharp lightning from N. W. to N. E., 
at which time parted the Best Bower. Cut it at the Splice of the 2d Cable, Slipt the 
Hedge Anchor with 2 Hawsers bont to it, cast her Lead off shore to the Eastward, brac’d the 
yards up and kept the Wind a point abaft the Beam to gain an Offing, not daring to set 
any Sail as no Canvas could hold against the Violence of the Wind. At 11 tho Longboat 
broke adrift ; lost in her all her Sails &ca, A past 11 had 3 foot of Water to Leeward on 
the Gun deck, Occasioned by not being able to get on the Bucklers, hause, &c., also making 
great Quantities of Water from the Water Walls, Upper Works, and post rope holes, which 
obliged us to Scuttle the lower Deck to let the Water down the Hold. At 12 the Gale began 
to Abate. Set the fore Main and mizeu Courses ; j past 6 Saw Sail of the Squadron 
without Us, one of which appeared to have lost all her Masts. Shew’d the Topp and Poop 
Lights. At l A.M., the wind Still Veering to the N. E., fired 3 Guns, the Signal to wear, 
and Wore to the N. E. and brought her a little too, on the Starboard Tack, so as to have 
the Wind about 2 points abaft the Beam ; then hawling the Foretack on board, was suddenly 
attacked with a very violent Storm from the S. E Quarter, which laid the Muzzels of tho 
Upper Deck Guns in the water, blew the Mainsail from the Yard (then close hauled up) 
and the Mizen from the Mast and Yard (hauld close up in the Brails), and Foretopmast 
staysail away out of tho netting, and the Mam topmast Staysail loose and split it. Unshipped, 
and blew over board the middle poop Lanthorn. Kept the wind sometimes one point and 
sometimes two points abaft the Beam and shoald the Water Gradually. At 4 the Gale 
began to Abate. 

Extract of the Log of the Panther, Captain Philip Affleck . 30 

Friday, 2d January 1761.— At 1 A.M., the wind increas’d with great violence . . . 
haul’d up the Courses, but could not furl them . . . At J past 1 the ship lay so much on 
her beam ends and pressed with water both in the hold and between decks, were obliged to 
cut away the main mast to right her, which carried away the Mizen Mast. She then righted 
a little ... the ship falling off by the loss of her mast, so as not to clear the land, let 
go the sheet anchor, which not bringing ber up at a cable and a half, cut away tho foremast 
and lost the bowsprit, in which she brought up in 3 fathoms . . . At 3 a. m., it began 
to moderate ; lost three Men, one with the Main Mast, one with the Bowsprit, and one 
with the Long boat, which Stove and Sunk at parting the S.B. [starboard bower] Cable, and 


33 Captains 1 Logs, 643 ( Public Record Office.) 


36 Captains 1 Logs , 666 (Publio Record Office.) 
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was Cut adrift. At daylight saw 4 Sail of dismasted Ships at Anchor, and 3 Ships stranded ; 
launched a Cutter overboard, and took up 8 Men belonging to the Sunderland who 
foundered in the Gale. 

Extract of the Log of the Medway, Captain John Bladen Tinker . 37 

1 st and 2d January 1761. — Ship so very light that I apprehended she would not carry 
■sail. At 10 stormy squalls and rain. At \ past 10 at night the ship drove, and as we came 
near the Admiral, in whose Hawse we rode, we cut the cable, loosd the yard arms of the 
Foresail in order to clear him and shoot farther from the shore. The sails split to peices, 
and as the long boat and hawser got foul of the rudder, we out her away ... As we 
expected a second and more violent attack of the storm ; as soon as the ship was about, the 
wind flew about to the Southward, and bio wed so extremely bard that all the sails flew to 
Peices, and laid the ship Lee Gunwale under water. At 2 found the ship water logged, 
which obliged us to cutt away all the masts to right the ship . . . Ordered the people to 

the pumps, there being upwards of 10 ft. water in her, found the platform of the magazine 
blown up, the powder barrels all stove and the powder all washed away. When the fore- 
mast went away, it carried away the sheet and kedge anchors, the davit, and one of the fore- 
castle guns. Some of the wreck got foul of the sheet anchor, which obliged us to wear away 
some of the cable, to clear it from the ships bottom. In the morning at day light saw 3 
sails within us dismasted, and 3 more that were drove ashore and lost . . . 

Extract of the Log of the Newcastle . 33 

Friday 2d January 1761. — At eleven it blew so Extreamly hard N. W., that our 
Cables parted. Do. Cutt away the Remainder part of the Cables at the Manger Board and 
hoisted the Fore Topmast Staysails to Ware clear of the Panther , which Immidiately blew 
away. Then hoisted the fore stay sails, which also blew away. Soon after finding ourselves 
€lear of the Panther, then Entirely Loosed the Yards Arms of the Fore Sails, which blew 
Entirely to peices, and then Bunted the spritsaiJs and Loosed the Yard arms of it, which 
likewise blew away ; soon after it fell Little Wind . . . In A Instant the Wind Encreas- 
ed to a Haracan at S. E., the ship flew up to the Wind with her Lead to the Southward ; 
Do. Lasshed the Fore Topsails Yard to the Cap and Loosed the Goose Wings of the Fore 
Topsails to Endeavour to Ware the Ship. When she had fallen of to W. N. W., saw a sail 
dose on board of us right a head ; we put the helm Down to run Clear of her, which she 
Immediately Broched to ; then the Fore Topsails blew to peices, and soon after the Fore 
Topmast was blown over the Side ... At the time we bad four feet Water between Deck, 
and the Carpenters employed Scutling the Lower Deck ; at the same time we were Cutting 
away the Main Mast, at which time the Man at the Lead said there was 17 fadom Water, 
when she Instantly struck the ground and the Main Mast fell over the side. At 6 a. m., ob- 
served tne Queentxyrough and the Protector fire Ship on Shore to the Northward of us and the 
Duke of Acquitain Sunk without us, and the America , Panther Midway and Falmouth at 
anchor in the offing with all there masts gon ; Do. employed Making Catamarrans to get 
the people on Shore. 

Extract of the Log of the Queenborough, 3 * 

Friday 2d January 1761 . — £ past 11 the fore topmast staysail blew all to pieces ♦ . , 
at 1/ • . • saw 4 or 5 ships, one upon the larboard beam hailing us to get out of the 

37 Captains' Logs, 593 (Public Record Office.) 38 Masters Logs , 956 (Fublio Record Office.) 

, 39 Masters Logs , 993 ( Public Reoord Office.) 
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•way. Do. loos’d the topsail and backed a stem, not having room to wear . . £ past 
. . . the foresail and Mizen Topsail Blew all away to peices, Carried away the head of the 
Foremast in the Wake of the Fore Yard Jibb Boom and Main Topmast and Main Yard Arm, 
Brought too and Carry’d away the Mizen Topmast. People employed pumping of the Ship- 
Found She made a Great Quantity of Water . . . Do. Found the Ship to Strike vetfy 
heavy. Do. Cntt away the Main Mast and Mizon Mast to Ease her, the Sea makeing a Free 
passage over Us. 

Description of the Storm of 1st January 1761, In a letter from (Brigadier General) 

Richard Smith, 40 to his Sister. 

[25<7t January 1761.1 

My dear Sister, 

The glorious sixteenth of January has crowned all our hopes ! has given us the Accom- 
plishment of all our Wishes ! has finished a Ten Years War by a total Expulsion of our 
Enemies ! and this by the Reduction of Ponticherry, which is now an English Conquest ! 
Colonel Coote is the Favorite of Fortune. This grand Event has been brought about by 
Prudence and good Conduct. Nine Months were they blockaded, the four last very closely. 
Providence seemed to favour our Designs. Our Army was by no means equal to a regular 
Attack. We were certain the Place must fall, if not relieved by a French Squadron, and 
we bad no Idea of an Enemy’s Fleet that could appear before ours. The 8th December we 
opened some Batteries of Camion and Mortars, more to amuse, than from any Expectations 
of Success. These continued playing uutill New Years Day. Perhaps we had been too 
sanguine in our Hopes, but that Night gave a Damp to all our Expectations and convinced 
our Army that without the Almighty is on our side, the Race is not always to the Swift 
nor the Battle to the strong. About Ten at Night there arose such a terrible Gale of Wind 
that surpassed the Memory of Man. In Camp all ihe Tents and Huts were demolished, 
our Batteries ruined, and many poor Objects died thro’ the Violence of the Wind and 
Rain. But dismal as was such a sconce, our Army had no Thoughts for themselves. 
Their Attention was ingrost for their Naval Friends. With how much Impatience did they 
wait for Morning. Too soon it came to discover such a scene of Horror ! The Newcastle. 
of 60 Guns,* 1 the Queenborough Frigate and Protector fireship were stranded on the Beach — 
the Crews saved. The Sunderland of 60 Guns, the Due D' Aquitaine of 64 Guns foundered 
just without the surf ; only two or three souls escaped. The Duke, a Country Vessel landed 
with Stores for the Siege, foundered. The America, Medway , Falmouth and Panther of 
the Line, and the Liverpool Frigate dismasted. Admiral Stevens in the Norfolk, stood early 
out to Sea, and escaped. The rest of our Fleet were fortunately not returned on the Coast. 
Here was a soene of Distress, and at a Period, too when we were on the Point of accomplish- 
ing our Wishes. However, a few days made us appear formidable again at sea. Admiral 
Stevens returned ; Admiral Cornish with his Division arrived ; the dismasted Ships got up 
Jury MastB, and wo bad by the 10th Eleven Sail of the Line. Our Damages by Land were 
soon repaired. On the 10th a Battery of Ten Pieces was opened within six hundred Yards 
of the Walls. On the 13tb We began our Approaches, and in that and the succeeding Night 
accomplished such a prodigious Task of Trenches and raised another Battery of eleven Pieces 

M Richard Smith, a purser’s mate, entered the Company’s servioe as Ensign, beoame Captain in 1758 
< and A. D. C. to General Stringer Laurenoe ) and Major in 1762. See Love: Vestiges of Old Madran 
( Indian Records Series ), II. 423 n. 

*> Affieok’s list, ante, has 60 guns . 
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within 4 or 500 Yards of the Wadis, that it amazed the besieged. On the 15th this Battery 
was opened, and we then fixed [? fired] from thirty three Pieces of Cannon and nine Mortars. 
That same Evening Commissaries came from the Fort to capitulate. Cokmel Coote would 
hearken to no Terms ; surrender at Discretion was the Word. And to this they were obliged 
to submit, having no Provisions left. ... 

Thus has fallen the famous Ponticherry, and since the Attack of the Bounds and 
Intrench ments in September, we have not lost but one Officer and less than twenty Men. 
Had we, like Lally, attempted at first a regular Attack, like him, we had been foiled. Now 
we have succeeded, what a Prospect does this open to us ! If properly managed. The 
Company will be soon reimbursed near SO Lack of Rupees ( their Debt from the Nabob ), 
besides future Advantages. 

News of the loss of another boat in the Storm of 1st January, 1761. 

Consultation at Fort St. George, 26 th January, 1761 .* 2 

The following Letter read from Mr. Claud Russel, Commissary to the Army. 

To the Honble. George Pigot Esq., President and Governor &ca., Council of Fort St. 
George. Honble. Sir and Sirs, 

The boat Physioramany which you were pleased to send me with a Cargo of Grain the 
26th Ultimo, arrived at the King’s Redoubt but two days before tbe late Storm. Tbe Com- 
mander in Chief was then so anxious to have the Military Stores landed from the Duke, 
for which purpose every boat was employed, it was out of my power to have any of the 
grain brought ashore in that short interval, so that the whole must have perished with the 
Vessel, which has not been hoard of since that unfortunate night . . . 

I nave &ca., 
CLAUD RUSSEL. 

Camp before Pondicheey, 

1 2tA January 1761. 

THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

By V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 

(Continued from, p. Vol. XLV,p, 204.) 

De Nobilis* retirement in 1645 and last days. 

About 1645 the active work of De Nobilis os a missionary came to a close. He 
thenceforward lived as a retired servant of God. Other men continued his work, and he- 
gave simple advice. Even at this time of weakness and old age, the father provincial 
thought so much of him that he sent him in 1648 to Jafinapatam as the superior of tbe 
Ceylon mission. Too weak and blind to work, however, De Nobilis left Ceylon and went to 
Mylapore, where, in a small hut, he lived the last few months of his simple life. In these 
days he was attended by four Brahman converts, who carried him, whenever he wanted, to 
the church in their arms. His simple meal, taken once a day, consisted of herbs cooked in 
water and seasoned with salt and spice. On account of his blindness he never went out of 
his hut and spent almost all his time in dictating something to his attendants. One day 
in 1660, he was removed, on account of the fury of some Hindus, who had been provoked 
by the Christians, to the Christian quarters within the fortress. The ohange did him no 


42 Madras Military Consultations, Range 261, Vol. 47, pp, 76-79. 
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gobd,.and soon he died. It is said that, at the point of death, he expressed the hope that 
fee cabin from which he had been removed for safety’s sake, would be safe and sound, 
while the fortress and the town would be ho more ; and that the prophecy was afterwards 
fulfilled ; for “ it is recorded that the French of Pondicherry drove the Portuguese out pf 
Mylapore, and were in turn driven out by the Sultan of Golcondah, the ally of the 
Portuguese who, fearing the return of the French, razed the Walls, and took the stones into- 
the country, leaving only the little cabin.” (Chandler). 

Suoh were the life and labours of the remarkable man who founded the Jesuit Mission 
in Madura. Defects there were in his character. Questionable were his actions. Posi- 
tively repulsive were some of the means he employed. But who will deny that for the 
acuteness of his vision, the profundity oi his scholarship, the originality of his method, 
and the clearness of his view, he stands unrivalled in the history of Christianity in 
India? Who will deny that this ‘‘Romish Brahman ”, this saint and scholar, this sago 
and seer, was the most transcendental personality in the annals of Indian missions ? 
By his merits and demerits, by his actions and sufferings, by his methods and means, 
he became a model and oxample, and though he never ceased to be looked on with , a 
controversial eye, and though his career unfortunately introduced certain objectionable 
principles into the Christian propaganda, yet the success of the Christians was due to his 
genius, his skill and his example. As Chandler says, he was the greatest missionary 
in India of his century, and impressed upon the Madura mission, certain lasting features. 
“ One was the adaptation of the life of the missionary to that of the people. Another was 
the appropriation of harmless customs and ceremonies for Christian use. A third was the 
thorough study of the vernacular with a view to influency of speech and writing, and 
accurate knowledge of the literature of the people.” These are the three-fold bases of 
the Jesuit Mission. 

The organization of the Mission. 

The history of South Indian Christianity after the practical retirement of lie Nobilis 
can be traced from two standpoints, — from the standpoint of organisation and from the 
standpoint of method. As regards organisation, what we havo to remember is that, by 
1660, Christianity had extended throughout the regions now covered by the five vicariates- 
of Madura, Pondicheri, Coimbatore, Mysore and Madras. A distinct group of priests and 
fathers worked in each sphere, and carried on the work which the great Jesuit priest had 
planned and bogun. Each father had the oversight of a certain extent of territory called 
a Residence. Between Triohinopoly and Mysore there were the two Residences, of Pasur 82 
in the north and Satyamangalam in the West. “ Tanjore was of course an important 
Residence. To the North of it lay the Residence of Kallayi, “ a village 83 20 miles South 
West of Ginji and nearly 100 miles North of Tanjore.” Between Tanjore and Madura 
there was the Residence of Nandavanam, an area of 60 miles east and west, and 12 ™iw 

33 It extended 87 miles In one direction and 128 in another. Satyamangalam was 25 miles either 
way, and included 130 villages with 23 churches. Owing to frequent invasions of the Mysoreans these 
Residences declined between 1600 to 1670. 

33 This included Vellore and Trinomali. See & Arcot Manual, 389-60, The ohief Fathers of the 
mission were Martinz (d. 1858) ; P. Brandi (1870); Andre Freire, (1870) in whose time it was divided 
i**3 two districts. It was at Tattuvatwheri that D. Britto afterwards resided. 
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broad. The Residences wer,e not permanent. The wars of the age, the quarrels with the 
Hindu temple authorities, who not unoften owned the Residences, and other difficulties, led 
to frequent changes. Each Residence was divided into at least two districts. Satyamafl- 
galam, for instance, had two, one of which was healthy, and the other, whioh included 
Palghat, so unhealthy that sometimes 2,000 or 3,000 people died of diseases in one 
season. Similarly the Residence of Kallayi contained the two districts of Koranupatti and 
Tattuvanjeri. Each district was further sub-divided into provinces — Pasur, for instanoe, 
into seven (Salem and Omalur among them). The smallest unit was the village. Each 
village supported its own church, and all the villages of a given area united in the support 
of the central church. 

The Rise of two types of missionaries. The Sanyasins and Pandarams. 

With regard to the method, the most important point to bo remembered is the 
establishment of two classes of missionaries. We have already seen how Do Nobilis 
established a mission exclusively among Brahmans and princes and endeavoured to convert 
them to the religion of Christ, and how he was not quite successful. His scheme of 
Brahman Christians failed, but his endeavours did not end in nothing. He had at least 
improssod the suporior authorities that, if Christianity was to make a tangible progress in the 
land, it must be, outwardly at least, an ally and not the enemy of the caste system. The 
hi gh caste Christians must be kept separate from low caste Christians, for a promiscuous 
union of both with the consequent annihilation of the country’s social system meant the 
stoppage of Christianity itself. The logical result of this was that the missionaries 
for Brahmans had to be kept separate from those for the Pariahs. Thus it was 
that, after Do Nobilis’ advent, two classes of missionaries wore appointed. 
They might, and indeed did, belong to the same mission, but outwardly 
they were independent of each other. Those who worked among the Brahmans 
and the higher classes woro called Sanyasins and the others Pandarams. The 
Sanyasins had, of course, to live the lives of ascetics. They should employ Brahman 
servants alono and eat only vegotarian diet. They had uoeessarily to acquire high 
linguistic and literary attainments. They could not mix with the Paravans or with 
the Pandaram missionaries. Sometimes, it is true, tho exigencies of service and the 
opportunities of success made a Sanyasi baptise or work among Paravas ; but this had to 
be done stealthily, during night. The least suspicion of such a circumstance would have 
resalted in a storm of discontent, a tremendous outburst against the so-called Sanyasin, 
and the premature collapse of Christian progress among the higher circles. The Pandarams 
who had non-Brahman sorvants and worked among the low castes and out castes, also 
dressed like the Hindus and lived ascetic lives. But the environments in which they worked 
blackened their name in the eyes of the people, who called them by the contemptuous 
name of ‘ Parangis. ’ 

Their different spheres and methods of work. 

The Paad&rams, as a rule, were Portuguese, while tho Sanyasins belonged to other 
nationalities. Ever active and industrious, the Patjd&rams would not live for more titan 
two months in a place, but would travel on foot in the burning heat, and without shelter 
at night. They indeed commanded less regard than the Sanyasins from the people and 
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their conversions also were less numerous. Yet they had greater advantages and, as 
servants of God, they were ideal men. Foreigners in birth, language and race, these 
missionaries identified themselves with the depressed classes of a coloured race, and worked 
day and night, amidst a hundred difficulties, for their betterment and their elevation^ 
It should be remembered that the ordinary conditions of Indian life, poor as they were, 
must have been hard for them. Coming from cold and temperate regions, belonging as 
a rule to aristocratic families, they worked in India under circumstances which, though 
common in Indian eyes, were to them extremely adverse and ineongenial. Many of 
them could not bear the withering climate and the burning atmosphere. Most of them 
had to live in thatched huts not fit for men, in mere cabins of earth, which had no 
windows, and which were so narrow and denlike that there was no space even for free 
movement. Ants and serpents, scorpions and worms, rats which nirnbled their feet, and 
bats “ which carried away the wick of your lamp even when lighted,’* — were their 
companions. Their bod was on the bare ground or a plain mat, a tiger skin or a plank. 
Their food consisted of a handful of rico cooked in water, “ seasoned with a decoction of 
pepper, sometimes with bitter herbs,’’ vegetables, milk and ghee. The Panda rams took 
meat by stealth, and fish openly, but the Sanyasins had to refrain from both. Their 
journeys which wore very frequent on aocount of patients and confessions, were 
dangerous owing to the pest of robbers at night, and the difficulty of walking on sands, 
“that burn like coals’* during the day. In the rainy season, when canals and rivers 
became torrents and when the mud of the road was mixed with thorns and pebbles, walk- 
ing was a hard business, swimming a matter of necessity, and utensils consequently a 
great burden. To add to these, there wero the dangers of wild beasts owing to the abun- 
dance of forests in those days. But physical difficulties were not the only difficulties. There 
was, to add to them, the difficulty of persecution and popular scorn, “The people, ” says 
De Costa in a language of bitted discontent, “ are the vilest race one can imagine. The 
Government is only tyranny, and there is nothing but disorder and confusion.” Even when 
these difficulties were overcome, and men were brought into the pale of Christianity, there 
was no permanent satisfaction as thero was no permanent security of the new proselytes 
from backsliding The banishment and torture of Christians had a deterrent effect, and the 
work of months was often at one stroke, undone in a moment. In 1643 for instance, on 
the occasion of De Costa’s visit to Satyamangalam, a hundred high caste Christians in 
a body went back to their old religion. 

Such were the arrangements made for coping with the increased task of proselytism on 
the retirement of Do Nobilis from Madura, and such were the difficulties which the mis- 
sionaries had to surmount. But the missionaries were not the men to bo daunted by obstacles 
or discouraged by adverse causes. Both the Sanyasins and Pandarams were men of high 
mental calibre and wondrous bodily energy, and carried on their work with such firmness 
of purpose that it was crowned with not a little success. At Trichinopoly, Tanjore^ 
Madura, Satyamangalam and every important Christian centre, the heroic labours of a 
Martin and an Alvarez, a De Costa and a Proenza, performed wonders. A few events in 
each of these important centres of Christianity, may be recorded before we pass on to the 
circumstances of Tirumal Naik’a death. 
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The Career of Martinz, De Nobilis’ successor. 

We have already been that De Nobilis and his companions represented the Sanyasins 
in Madura. From the time of his retirement about 1645, there were regularly at Madura 
“ a Brahman father and two Pandaram fathers, besides a father in the church of the 
Para vans.” The most important of these, indeed, the head of the whole Madura Mission 
after De Nobilis, was the celebrated father Martinz. This illustrious missionary bad 
commenced his career of glory as early as 1625. For a space' of 25 years he devoted himself, 
in the North-western parts of the kingdom, to the work of proselytism, and in 1650 
succeeded De Nobilis as the Superior at Madura. Far greater as a man and as a saint 
than De Nobilis, Martinz succeeded in captivating the hearts of men. His predecessor 
had excited their admiration, had appealed to their thought, Martinz appealed to their 
heart. The one attached importance to knowledge, the other to the sentiment ; and as both 
are necessary to successful proselytism, Martinz can be declared to be the logical 
supplement of De Nobilis. He was as capable of an ascetio life as the other. He had, 
in fact, greater sincerity, greater humility in his long career of 20 years ; he went to 
prison about half a dozen times, was tortured on more occasions. Never was he 
free from the persecutions of the Brahmans, the Yogins and the Pandarams ; but never 
did this valiant man of God complain or condemn. Oppressed and tortured, he fought 
for the soul of his opponents. Condemned and scorned by men, he laboured for them. 
No better example have we in the world’s history of such endurance of tyranny for the 
sake of what is considered to be truth. Once, in July 1640, while he was about to 
baptise a Brahman of Madura, he was arrested by the brother-in-law and first 
favourite of Tirumala Naik, and sworn enemy of the Christians, beaten, and then 
dropped into the Kaveri. It was after this that he underwent imprisonment. Once he 
took refuge in the Gingeo country and established a branch of the mission there. 
‘‘Once in Satyamangalam he received so many blows that his swollen and livid 
face was unrecognisable.” He was also thrice exiled with ignominy, twice from 
Triohinopoly. On one of these occasions, he was driven out with a necklace of leaves 
and pebbles, when even children were cruel to him and made blood flow. Once he 
was nearly burned to death in his presbytery by Yogis. In this manner lived 
and died the great man in August 1656. He was then 63 years old, and 
had served his society, for 31 years. Like De Nobilis he was a great soholar and left 
many Tamil writings. As Chandler says, “ De Nobilis had planted and Martinz watered. 
As between the two, the Christians respected and venerated De Nobilis ; they had confi- 
dence and love for Martinz.” 

The Triohinopoly Fathers, De Costa and Alvarez. 

At Triohinopoly and its neighbourhood, affairs were hardly better. Here the two 
fathers, who most distinguished themselves, wereDe Costa, the father of the Pandaram 
missionaries, and Alvarez a native of Negapatam. Bom of rich and honourable parents 
Alvarez underwent a religious education in Jaffnapatam, and joined the Society of Jesus 
in 1630. A true servant of God in every respect, he was particularly noted for the work 
of charity to whioh he consecrated himself. The Jesuit letters record how, in his charitable 
missions, he was frequently put to financial pressure, from which he was, it is said, relieved 
by God himself, who, in return for his prayer, showered gold on himl Both these 
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laboured ohiefly among the Pariahs. They indeed brought converts from, the Chetty, the 
Vaduga and other communities, but they were primarily the uplilters of the depressed 
■classes. They did not only give them the consolations of their religion, but also bettered 
their worldly position. They saved them from death by starvation. In a terrible famine, 
for instanoe, which broke out in Trichinopoly in 1646 and 1647 and whioh swept away 
thousands of people, Alvaroz “ treated patients who came from great distances, sometimes 
24 miles.” Such acts of humanity and sympathy could not but bring their recompense. 
Many men of position deserted their religion and joined the new one, and bequeathed their 
fortunes to it, and Alvarez utilized these in building two churches for high castes, in 
Trichinopoly, and in the vicinity of the great stronghold of Hinduism. — Srirangam. The 
erection of the latter churoh caused a great alarm among the Hindus. A number of 
soldiers seized the missionary and brought him before the Trichinopoly governor, 
who ordered him and his followers to be kept in irons till a heavy ransom was paid ; 
and they were liberated only when it was clear that they were too poor to pay. The 
governor, however, was so indignant that he sont Alvarez out of his territory, and 
seized his property. But De Costa who had been all this time working at Tanjore, 
proceeded to Madura to appeal to the Naik in person, and in an interview which he got 
after 16 days’ waiting, obtained the Naik’s order for the restoration of everything to the 
</hristians. 

SECTION VIII. 

The death of Tirumal Naik. 

Tirumal Naik died, if we are to believe tradition, a violent death. It is Baid, that in the 
later days of his life, he displayed such undue sentiment of reverenco towards Christians that 
a feeling grew that the king’s partiality to Christianity might end in his ultimately 
professing it ; and many a desperate man prepared himsolf to avert the catastrophe. 
A party of conspirators, headed by the temple priest, Kula Sekhara Bhatta, 
resolved to murder the monarch, justifying their outrage as a necessary sacrifice 
*t the altar of their gods. A dark vault under the pagoda of Min&kshi, in the most 
interior part of it, was selected for the scene of the crime. The traitors then enticed 
Tirumal into the fatal chamber by reporting that the goddess preserved there a secret 
treasure, and had intimated to them in a vision that it could be discovered by the 
king alone in person. The greedy credulity of Tirumal Naik did not suspect the 
•designs of his advisers, and he therefore found himself helpless in the dungeon, where the 
■cruelty of his enemies 16ft him to the slow death by starvation. The inquiries of the 
.surprised, but superstitious, populace were satisfied and silenced by the authoritative 
statement of the temple priest that the king, while engaged in the worship of his goddess, 
was absorbed by her into her personality, in recognition of his immense devotion and 
magnifioient liberality in the cause of religion. To a people steeped in superstition 
and not unacquainted with miracles, the report of the priest could hardly have seemed 
wanting in veracity. It seemed but natural to them that a prince, so devoted, so pious, 
and so charitable, should receive a special mark of divine favour, and get an easy and 
entry into heaven. It was, in their view, virtue reaping its reward, and labour 
its fit return. 
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There is however another version as to the maimer of Tirumal Naik's death. It ascribes- 
his alleged tragic end, not to religious policy or sceptical tendency, but to a vile and in- 
judicious love adventure. It is said that the king was in terms of guilty intimacy with 
the wife of a priest, and on one occasion, while ho was returning in the dark from his 
stolen visit, he fell into a well in the garden. The priest, in his desire to save his 
reputation, resolved on the crime of murder. He promptly filled the well with mud and 
matter, and crushed the monarch to death. 

The discussion of Stones of his death. 

These and similar stories are believed by some to show that Tirumal Naik did not 
perhaps die in his bed ; but the conflicting versions make a definite pronouncement as to the 
real manner of his death impossible. The story that he was a martyr to Christianity, 
and a victim of priestly villainy, is hardly credible. If it had been a fact, the hawkish 
eyes of the Jesuit missionaries, ready to find fault where there was none and to magnify a 
mole into a mountain, would hardly have overlooked it. They would in that case, not only 
condemn the priesthood before the tribunal of public opinion, but would have written 
to their masters in Europe, dwelling on the danger which even powerful kings of the stamp 
of Tirumal Naik had to meet, in case they entertained ideas of heresy and apostacy. On 
the other hand, the Jesuit letters of the day clearly state that Tirumal died as he had lived, — 

“ au impenitent sinner. ” Tirumal Naik was, it is true, a friend of the Christians, but 
this was not because of his preference to Christianity, but because of that enlightened 
policy of religious toleration which he inherited from his ancestors. Himself a bigoted 
&aiva, he never believed that a regard for one’s own beliefs was genuine only if accom- 
panied by active injury to those who held different beliefs. His superiority to religious 
prejudice is evidenced by his friendly attitude to the Muhammadans as much as to the 
Christians. The latter were, it is true, not only permitted to enjoy the free exercise of 
their religion, but encouraged in their proselytising work. When Robert De Nobilis 
converted many of the turbulent Kallas from barbarism to Christianity and predatory 
life to honest livelihood, Tirumal appreciated the work and gave large areas of land 
to the converts for cultivation. Nevertheless, in spite of such liberality, we can 
positively assert that Tirumal had no Christian tendencies whatever. His death came 
eight years after the departure of Robert de Nobilis from Madura, and where a Nobilis had 
failed to persuade, others could scarcely have succeeded. The theory of priestly villainy 
and Christian martyrdom is thus a pure myth, not history ; a creation of the imagination, 
not a substantial fact. It is based on a wrong notion of the fundamental basis of Hindu 
polity. The beliefs, interests, institutions, advisors, subjects, and queens of Tirumal Naik*. 
in fact, everybody and everything around him would have been a standing obstacle to his 
conversion. To give up his religion would be, for a Hindu king, to give up his crown, — 
so inalienable was, as it still is, the bond betwoen royalty and religion, between the State 
and the Church. 

(To be continued.) 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

CORRUPTIONS OF ENGLISH IN THE hciilel hap , the Mar&thi soldiers corruption of 
INDIAN VERNACULARS. 41 ‘shoulder arms/’ copied from the methods of 

« Hadelhafh ” is commonly used in MarAthi pronunciation adopted by British non-commis- 
Newspapers to convey the idea of smartness, sionod officers. 

This pussling expression is a derivative from 


H. Wilbebyoboa-Bsu.. 
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THE DRAVIDIAN ELEMENT IN PRAKRIT. 1 

BY K. AMRITA ROW, M. A.; MADRAS. 

< 

T\R. CALDWELL, while discussing in his Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Langu - 
^ ages (vide p. 56. Ill Ed.) the question of the Dravidian Element in the vernacular 
languages of Northern India, says “ If the non-Sanskritic olement contained in the . Northern 
vocabularies had been Dravidian, we might also expect to find in thoir vocabularies a few 
primary Dravidian roots, such as the words for head, foot, eye, etc., but T have not been 
able to discover any reliable analogy in words belonging to this class.” He further says 
“ though the matter has been very much discussed in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts VoL II and in 
Beam os’s Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India , few, if any, 
traces of distinctively Dravidian elements are discernible in the North Indian Vernaculars. ” 

Beames, on the othor hand, in his Comparative Grammar (pp, 9-10 *3) says “ the 
Aryans were in possession of a copious language before they camo into India; they would 
therefore not be likely to borrow words of au ordinary, usual description, such as names 
for their clothing, weapons and utensils, or for their cattle and tools, or for the parts of 
their bodies, or for the various relations in which they stood to each other. The words 
they would be likely to borrow would be names for the new plants, animals, and nat ural 
objects which they had not seen in their former abodes, and even this necessity would be 
reduced by the tendency inherent in all races to invent descriptive names for new 
objects,” 

With regard to the non-Sanskritic element in the Northern Languages, the theory of 
Mr. Beames seoms to me to be more accurate than that of Dr. Caldwell. 1 cannot under- 
stand why Dr. Caldwell should expoct to find in the Northern vocabularies a few Dravi- 
dian roots, such as those for head, foot, eye, etc. The occurrence of such words would 
depend upon tho degree of contact between the Aryans and the Dravidians. At the pre- 
sont time, we find in South Canara people speaking Konkani, an Aryan dialect, and I'ving 
amidst people speaking the Dravidian languages, Canareso and Tu]u. Though they have 
been living there for a very long time, tho only foreign words which are now to be fourd 
in tho Konkani vocabulary are words of the typo mentioned by Mr. Beames. But the 
Dravidian words borrowed by the Prakrits, which will be given below, tell a different .ta'o. 
Wo find that the Aryans speaking the Prakrits have borrowed from the Dravidians oven 
words for the various relations in which the Aryans stood to each other, besides words for 
parts of the body. Though they had soveral words of their own for the various animals, 
they borrowed words for them from the Dravidians. Thus, we find 4 words for parrot, 
kird (Dr), kanadlo , Icunto, vdyado; five words for pig, kirah (Dr), kldi (Dr), bhu } yh\ thulagho- 
no, bhundiro ; six words for tigor, pakkasduab, karadn } arialli, rattacch ", pulli (Dr), khacchollb ; 
four words for snake, kikkindi , sardhan , payaldo , pdvo (Dr), It is unnecessary to multij ly 
instances. 

With regard to deal words in Prakrit, the only source of information we have at our 
command is Hemachandra’s Dcsindmamdld. Though Hemachandra hiimelf mentions tho 
names of other authors such as Padaliptacharya, Gopala, Devaraja, etc., tie works of those 
authors have not come down to us. 


l Abbreviations : P. Prakrit; S. Sanskrit; Dr. Dravidian ; Per3. Persian; Pehl. Pehlavi. 
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Hemachandra says, in the introductory verses of his DeMndmamala , that in his work 
will be given such words as are not explained in his Grammar, are not to be found in 
lexicons and do not owe their origin to the power called gunilakshand (i. e., which are not 
used in a metaphorical sense). Ho further says that numerous forms have been used in 
the various provincial dialects, and that the term desi has been used to denote only those 
words which have been used from times immemorial in Prakrit. While several provincial- 
isms given in Dr'nndniamuld can be traced back to Dravidian origin, some go back to 
Persian. (f. P. angutthalam , ‘ring/ Pers. angushtari , Pehl. august , Zend, angusta . For 
the change of si to i.h, cf. S. hasia , ‘hand/ P. hattha . 2. P. datthard , ‘handkerchief/ 

Pers. datttar , k a napkin, towel.’ (For change of medial d to a cff. S. prastdva , P. patthava) 
3. P. banditti, 1 a servant/ New Pers. bandah , ‘ a servant/ Pehl. bandak , Old Pers. banda 
lea. 4, P. parakkam , ‘ a river/ Pers. parak , ‘ name of a river.' For the use of proper 
nouns as common cp. I\ go n dam, ‘a forest/ P. gandieam, ‘ a bow/ Punjabi g-anesh ‘ a due’ 
paid to Hindu shrine. r > P, bokkad<\ ‘ a goat/ is evidently the Prakrit form of S. va r- 
kara, "young animal/ which is evidently to be traced back through Persian to Arabic baqar 
‘ox, bull/ Hebrew, baqar , ‘young animal/ (For change of medial a to o cf. S. padrna , 

‘ lotus/ P. pommi , and for change of r to d cf. S. bhera. 1\ bheda.) 6. P. jay ana, * saddle/ 
cf. Pers. zin, Pehl. zin , Zend, zaini . 

We learn from Mr. Vincent A. Smith's //err/y History of India that the Pahlavas settled 
in Western Imfia as the lords of a conquered native population about the second century, 
a. n. and that the author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, (5 century a. i>.) found 
the valley of the Lower Indus under the rule of the Parthian chiefs. After the battle of 
Nahax cnd in fi41 a. d. in which the last Persian dynasty was overthrown by the Arabs, a 
largo number of Zoroastrians from Persia came and settled in India. Muhammad KAsim, 
a great general was deputed by the Caliph of Baghdad to conquer India about 711 a. ]>., 
and the Arabs ruled in India until they were turned out of Sind by the Rajputs. During 
the time of Muhammad of Ghazni (a. d. 997-1030), famous in Indian History for his twelve 
expeditions, one of his razirs, being more a man of business than learning, introduced the 
practice of writing all public papers in Persian. Hlphinstone in his History (f India says 
that it is owing to this circumstance that although India was never directly conquered by 
Persia, the language of business and of writing in general, is ail taken from the latter 
country. Hence wo need not be surprised if we should find Persian words in Prakrit, since 
we find Persian and Arabic words in the Dravidian languages, on account of Muhammadan 
rule in Southern India. Hemachandr ', is therefore perfectly justified in supposing that 
provincialisms borrowed fiom Persian have been in use 1 from times immemorial '. 

The following are a few of the desi words in Hemachandra’s I)e sin/mam did , of which 
1 attempt to give the Dravidian affinities. In deciding whether a word is Dravidian or not 
I have followed in general the same principles as those followed by Dr. Kittel and Dr. 
Caldwell {ride Dr. KitteFs Kannada- English Dictionary , Preface p. xiv — xvi). 

Nouns of Relationship. Of the seven nouns of relationship borrowed by the Prakrits 
five are distinctly Dravidian. 1. P. appo f ‘ father ’ is found in almost all the Dravidian 
dialects. 2. P. ammd , avva, ‘ mother/ Amma\$ found in all the Dravidian dialects excejt 
Tulu. In Canarcse avva, avtw, means ‘ a mother or grandmother/ Tn Telugu avva means 
* a grandmother/ 3. P. akkrt, ‘ sister/ in Sanskrit, * mother/ In tho Dravidian dialects 
alka means ‘ sister/ as in Prakrit. 4. P. attd, ‘ father's sister/ cf. Dr. ‘ qtla father's 
sister/ 5. P. mami 9 ‘mother-in-law/ cf. Dr, rriami ‘mother in law/ 6. P . bJiavo, ‘elder 
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sister’s husband.* cf. Can. bhdva, S. bhdma. 7. P. vajmnt, ‘ elder brother’s wife.* This 
is probably derived from the Sanskritised form, vadhuni, cf. Tel, mdine. (For the change 
of medial i to u cf. Tam. manr, * hair,’ P. masuri. 

Parts of the body: — 1. P. bondi ‘form, face, body.’ cf. Tam. Tel. bondi. 2. P. 
potlam, ‘belly.’ cf. Tel. po{%, Can. potte. 3. P. khaddam, ‘beard’ cf. Tel. gaddamu * 
Can. gadda, Tam. lcallai. 4. P. masuri, ‘ beard ’ cf. Tam. rrutUr. For change of medial 
i to w. cf. Tel. vadine, P. vahuni. 5. P. pundlw, ‘ hollow, hollow of the loins.' cf. Tam. 
pun dai ‘female organ of generation.’ 6. P. mad 6, ‘neck,’ cf. Tel .meda. (for change of 
medial e to a cf. Tel. reddi, P. raddhi : see below). 7. P. kandala, ‘cheek.’ cf. Can. Tel. 
Tam. kanna (vide Kittel’s Kannada-English Dictionary, (Pref.) p. 17.) 

Personal no uns. 1. p. raddhi, * Chief, head ’ cf. Can. Tel. reddi, ‘ the title of agri- 
culturists.’ 2. P. setthi (S. iresthin ) ‘the headman of a village.’ cf. Can., Tel. cetti., Tulu. 
sp.tli. 3. P. taldro, ‘ a village watchman.’ Dr. Pischel derives it from talav&ra, talavaran- 
am, ‘ glove of an archer ’ (cf. S. skandhavara, P. khandhdra. cf. Tam. laleyari (from tale- 
ydyi iru ‘ to be at the head.’), Tel. talari, Can. laleyari. 4. P. poo, ‘ boy ’ (S. pola, ‘ young 
one of an animal ’). cf. Can. polu, ‘ a he-goat.’ Tel. p'>lu, ‘ young ono of an animal ’. 6. P. 
padiajjha (padi ajjha). For padi cf. Tel. badi, ‘ a school.’ (For change of b to p. cf. Tel. 
bnlli, Skt. palli, ‘ a lizard ’). 6. P. padujuvai, ( paduju. vai fern. term. corr. to S. vail), ‘ a 
young girl.’ cf. Tel. paduiu, a young girl. (For change of c to j cf. S. piiact, P. pisaji). 
7. P. sula, * a courtezan,’ cf. Can. su[e. 8. P. ill', ell', ‘ a poor man,’ cf. Tam. illan, ‘ a 
poor man, Tam. illai. Can, ilia, ‘ there is not.’ 8. P. kuruld, * a man with curly hair.’ cf. 
Tel. kurulu, Can. kurul, Tam. smut, * to twist, curl.’ 9. P. kurudo, ‘ unkind, clever man. ' 
cf. Tam. kurudan. Can. kurwfa, ‘ blind man.’ (chango of meaning can be easily explain- 
ed). 10. P. mattho, ‘ lazy man.’ cf. Can., Tel. maddi, ‘ stupid, dull, awkward person.’ 

Names of Animals. 1. P. pulli, ‘tiger.’ cf. Dr. puli. 2. P. pdvn, ‘snake.’ cf. Can. 
pavu, Tel. pamu, Tam. pambu. 3. P. karafn, ‘tiger.’ cf. Tam., Can. karafi, ‘ a bear.’ 4. 
P. t nanguso muggaso, ‘ichneumon.’ cf. Tel. mungisa, Can. mungisi. C. P. kira, ‘a par- 
rot.’ cf. Can. kiru, ‘ to cry,’ Dr. kilt. 6. P. kirah, kidi, * a pig.’ cf. Dr. him, * to scrape, 
scratch.’ 

Miscellaneous. 1. P. cicci, ‘ fire.’ cf. Tel. ciccu. Can. kiccu. 2. P. nesaro, • sun, ’ 
cf. Can. nesar, Tam. iiayir. 3. P. jhafi, ‘ torrent of rain.’ cf. Tel. jadi, Can. jadi 
4. P. adddo, ‘ looking glass. ’ cf. Tel. addamu. 5. P. pasinli, ‘ gold.’ cf. Tel. pasiili. 6. 
P. vairam, diamond, Tam. vairam 7. P. pendam, ‘ anklet. ’ cf. Tel. pendaramu, • an anklet.’ 
8 P. cham, chdni, • cow-dung.’ In the sense of cloth, P. chana Skt. cMdana. In the 
sense of cow-dung from S. chagana (Can. sagani), cf. Tam. s&ni. 9. P. urt I, ‘ village.’ 
Of. Tel. uru, Tam. ur, Heb. ar, ‘ a city,’ Assyrian, uru. 10. P. m&diam, • a house.’ cf. 
Tam. madam, ‘ a house.’ 11. P. ummaro, ‘ threshold. ’ cf. T. ummarapadi. 12. P. kassfi, 
kachchard, ‘mud.’ cf. Tel. kasavu, Can. kasa, kasavu, kasara, ‘rubbish.’ (For change ofs to 
ch, cf. S. 8ira ‘vein,’ P. chihrA). 13. P. jheiyfua, ‘ ball.’ cf. Can. cendu. 14. P. moggara, • a 
bud ’ is evidently derived from Tel. mogada, a bud. (For change of d to r, cf. S. »h'>dcda, P. 
soraha). The doubling of medial g is due to confusion with Tel. mogga. cf. Can. mogge, 
mo ggu, ‘ a bud ’ Tam. moggu. 15. P. u id, ‘black gram.’ Cf. Tam. ulundu. Cam uddm. 
(for change of medial u to i cf. S. purwa, P. pulisa.) 16. P. tupp', ‘ a leathern bottle for 
oil . cf. Can. and Tam. tuppa. 17. P. kalla toddy, cf. Tel. kallu, Can. kallu, Tam. kaf 18. P. 
iarom, pungent, through P. kharam from S. hj&ra. The deaspirization of initial is pro- 
bably due to Dravidian influence, cf. Dr. kara. 19. P. muddi. ‘ kissing. Cf. Dr. muddu. 20. 
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P. atlai, boils : cf. Dr. ad, to cook, past part, atta. 21. P. ghuttai ‘ drinks. ’ cf. Tel. gutu 
(fctt) ‘ a gulp,’ Brahui gut, 'throat. ’ 22. P. rampcfi, ramphai, * cuts. ’ cf. Td. rampamu, • a 
saw.’ 23. P. hard * blue colour.’ Cf. Dr. kdvi, • red ochre.’ 

Since the above words are considered by Hemachandra to be provincialisms which 
were in use fr om times immemorial, we may say that those words were borrowed long 
before his time. It is not, however, possible to say at what periods the different words 
were borrowed, as the materials I have collected till now are too scanty. Of course, there 
can be no doubt that the Aryans at one time lived in very close contact and freely mixed 
with the Dravidians, as is evident from the words mentioned above. This intermingling 
of people speaking Dravidian and Aryan vernaculars has occurred even in more recent 
times. Several Dravidian families have gone and settled permanently in Benares, the 
Bombay Presidency and even Kashmir, and intermarried with people speaking the Aryan 
vernaculars. We may therefore, expect to find a few Dravidian words in the languages 
of Northern India on account of this immigration. It may, after all, be that the 
Dravidian languages spoken by these people have not had any effect upon the Aryan 
vernaculars, just as the Maratha language spokon in Tanjore and other parts of Southern 
India by settlers from the Maratha country and the Gujarati (Patnfili dialect and that 
by the Marwaris) have had no influence on the Dravidian languages. 

THE HISTORY OP THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA 

BY V. RAN GACHARI, W.A., L.T., MADRAS. 

(Continued from p. 28.) 

If the theory of apostacy and murder is incredible, that of love intrigue is equally so. 
To bolievo that a king who had, in his harem, more than 200 wives, 04 the picked beauties 
of his kingdom, and who was already far in the decline of life, being more than 65 years 
old at the time of the alleged intrigue, was engaged in it, and underwent a vile and 
miserable death in the backyard of a poor man’s house, alone and in the dark, demands 
an absurd amount of credulity as well as the sacrifice of commonsense. All that we 
can say is, that Tirumal Naik must have died such a sudden death as to give rise to surprise 
and suspicion on the part of the populace and tho concoction of plausible theories on 
the part of his servants. The early life of the Naik ruler had not been adorned by tem- 
perance, and a sudden indisposition probably proved fatal. 

NOTE. 

Wheeler (History Vol. IV. Part II, pp. 576-581) gives some curious .information 
concerning Tirumal N4ik. He says that Tirumal Naik came to the throne on Peb. 9, 1626. 
The very next day after his coronation, Tirumal received the Tanjore ambassador and 
agreed to give Vallam in exohange for Trichinopoly, 00 if Vijaya Rangan&tha would give his 
sister P&rvati to him in marriage. Wheeler then gives a description of the royal 
marriage, which was exactly the same as that at the present day. Three days after this 
marriage, Aryanatha died. 06 His funeral was performed with great splendour, and the 

u The Jesuit tetters say that he had 200 wives and the most distinguished of these committed »<di 
<m his death. See Madura Gatr.. p. 48. 

85 xhfc la absurd ; for we have already seen that Vallam was exchanged for Trichinopoly in the time 
Of the first VWvanfitha. 

u This is also absurd. Aryanfitha really died in 1000, 23 yean before Tirumal’s accession. 
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ministerial ring was given by the Naik to his favourite, Vidiappa, and the ring of the 
commander- in-chief to his other favourite, Ramappaiya. Wheeler points out that the 
.N&ik’s army numbered 4,000 horsemen and 60,000 footmen under 72 polygars. The cavalry 
was plaoed outside the fort, and the infantry on the 72 ramparts. The annual revenue of the 
State was 44 lakhs of chakram, i. e., 88 lakhs of rupees. About one tenth of these went 
to Brahmans, £ 60,000 for servants’ salaries, £ 40,000 for oharities and palaoe expenses, 
£ 20,000 for the Niiik’s daily oharities, and the remaining £ 680,000 were stored up in the 
treasury, thereby giving muoh scope for Mussulman plunder ; or to speak in terms of 
chakram#, 4 lakhs for Brahmans and their temples, 3 lakhs for salaries of servants, ono lakh 
for daily charities, and the remaining 34 were hoarded up. Wheeler then goes on to state 
that Tirumal married the daughters of his uncles, who had been passed over for the sake 
•of the Tan j ore princess. For his war with the Setupati, his numerous marriages, etc., 
eee ante. Wheeler concludes by pointing out that Tirumal was adored as a God by his 
subjects. He never refused a boon. No suppliant ever left his presence with discontent 
in his face. His troops were well disciplined, his generals brave and experienced, and 
himself so fortunate that he gained as many victories as he fought battles. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The Advent of the Marathas. 

SECTION I. 

Muttu Ala-kftdri 1659. 

The death of Tirumal Naik was the sign of internal factions and disputed 
succession. Immediately after the performance of the funeral of the great king, his 
son Muttu Alakadri, or Muttu Virappa 37 as he was also called, was elevated 
to the throne by a council of the lords, courtiers and the ministers. The succession 
of the new monarch, however, was disputed by the able Kumara Muttu, the younger 
brother of the late king, who was, as we have already seen, engaged in his victorious 
campaign in Mysore at the time of his brother’s death. Immediately after he received 
the intelligence of his nephew’s election, he abandoned the contest with Mysoro and 
returned at the head of his exultant army to win the crown by the sword. Kumara 
Muttu had the strong support of his army, but Virappa had tho command of the treasury 
and the support of the most influential grandees of the court. Tho war between the rival 
claimants, it appeared therefore, would be prolonged and obstinate ; but at this stage 
the timidity or self-sacrifice of Kumara Muttu saved the kingdom from the evils and 
hardships of a civil war. In return for the independent rule of 'Sivak&si and the sur- 
rounding districts, he gave up his claim to the throne of his ancestors. The reasons which 
led to this extraordinary act are uncertain. The author of the Madura District Manual 
believes that it was probably due to the prudence of Kumara Muttu or to the unwillingness 

87 The divergency of opinion among the chronicles in regard to Virappa's date is very great. 
According to the Parti. Ohron., which is perhaps the right authority, he ruled only three months from the 
Pahguni of Vijambi (1659 A.D.) to the Vaikftti of Vik&ri. The fits*, of the Carnot. Kings and Supp. MS. 

the Telugu record of the Carnat. Dynas. on the other hand, attribute to him 10 years from Subhakrit 
toVir&dhikrit (S 1484- 1494, *.«.,) 1562-1572 A.D. One of the Mirtanjiya MSS. (O. ff. MSS. IX. 1 19) says 
ait he assumed office on tbe 6th Miei, Vijambi (S. 1580) and ruled till the end of Vyk&ai in VlkAri, i, c. r 
4 months. 
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of his wearied army to fight with his formidable opponents. The theory of strong Court 
opposition seems to have much truth in it, for we are told that even Ranganiia N&ik, 68 so 
just in his behaviour and so loyal in his conduct, was for Muttu Virappa, and went on an 
embassy from him to his rival, then encamped in the village of Dharmavaran, to dissuade* 
him from war, and from the Madura throne in return for the sovereignty over the district 
of Sivak&5i. Either policy or fear then prompted Kum&ra to support with resignation the 
loss of his crown and accept a province in preference to a more extensive but doubtful 
kingdom. Before he surrendered his right and his army, however, he took care that his 
son Kum&ra Rangappa Naik was installed and anointed as the second in power, so that 
the claim of his line to the crown might not die with him. At Sivakasi ho distinguished 
himself by his salutary works. He built ths town, erected a large temple, which he 
dedicated to a lingam he had brought from Nanjanakudi, established a number of companion 
images ordered embroidered vestments for their adornment, constructed a car, and 
arranged for regular festivals. He is further said to have excavated many reservoirs and 
established many agrahdrams. He ruled there for some time and died. (Record of (he 
Coma, Govts ., 0, H. MSS . IX, p. 184.) 

As for the new king, he seems to have been not wanting in capacity and character. 
A Telugu chronicle indeed eulogises him as a ruler of splendour and equity, a builder 
of. temples and villages, a charitable man and a gallant soldier, and though the eulogy 
may be a general formula rather than a tribute to truth, yet Muttu Virappa seems to have 
been neither wanting in energy nor in high aims. The great object of his policy was to- 
undo the political vandalism of his father, to remove the Musalman yoke, and to revive 
the former glory of independence. With this commtndable, if unattainable goal, he 
strengthened the fortifications of Trichinopoly, and proposed to the Naik of Tanjore the 
formation of an alliance, both offensive and defensive, against Musalman domination. The 
proposal of Virappa was a wise one, but it received no favourable support from the Tanjore 
Naik who feared that it would invite war and bring disaster. After all, he did not gain 
by this selfish and timid attitude, for, in the opening months of 1659, a Muhammadan 
army appeared on the scene, and finding itse lf unable to seize Trichinopoly, owing to the 
caution of Muttu Virappa, turned its arms, with that un scrupulousness which blinded it 
from friends and foes alike, against Tanjore. The latter was not unprepared to sustain a 
siege. It was defended by an almost impregnable fortress, a fine equipment of artillery and 
a considerable collection of provisions ; but all these sources of strength and means of success 
could be of no avail where cowardice and treason reigned supreme. The Tanjore general 
was a coward, and a slight wound was enough to make him lose heart and give up the 
defence and flee, with his master, to the neighbouring fortress of Vallam. The result was 
the Muhammadan army was able to take possession of the city and then reduce the rest of 
the kingdom. Nothing remained to complete the disintegration of the kingdom but the 
capture of Vallam, and the king and the victorious Islamites now proceeded to that teak* 
The fortress of Vallam was one of the strongest and most strategic in the country* It* 
defence hardly required much military skill, and the Tanjore king had no reason to fear 

68 See Taylor’s 0* H. MSS, II, p. 177 (The history by Raiigaima Naik.) Rftiigaaaa ruled hkpdlagdni 
for 50 years* 
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-disaster so long as he had the necessary men and provisions ; but he was the slave of fear 
and the tool of cowards. He therefore abandoned the defence of the place and left for the 
neighbouring woods, where pursuit was difficult and life was safe. 

The conquest of Tanjore was immediately followed by the invasion of Madura ; and the 
whole country from the banks of Kaveri to the latitude of Madura became subject to the 
depredations of the Musalmans The unfortunate people once again had to experience the 
hardships of war, while their king was secure in his luxurious palace at Trichinopoly. As 
usual, the Miisalman in victory did not display moderation or wisdom. It seemed to be more 
a crusade against civilization in general than the conquest of a kingdom. The avarice of the 
soldiers seized every opportunity of plunder and their brutality every chance of oppression. 
Never did Madura or Tanjore experience, in all their gloomy careers, a calamity so dire 
and so disastrous as on this occasion ; but never at the same time did Providence mete out 
a punishment to the authors of the misery so rapid 'and so effective as the one on this 
time. The excesses and atrocities of the victors recoiled on themselves. The horrors of 
famine overspread the land. Thousands died of hunger, and thousands loft the kingdom 
in search of better, safer and more fortunate dimes. Those who survived the famine or 
resisted the temptation to emigrate fell victims to epidemics. In this combination of ills 
the Muhammadan army suffered most. Want of food thinned its ranks daily, and desertion 
became a common-place occurrence. The corpses of starved men and the carcases of dead 
horses lined the roadside in disorderly mixture and filled the fields. The atmosphere 
became surcharged with the poison of putrid matter and the stench of decaying bodies. 
Diseases and pestilence broke out and added their dire work to the activity of famine. The 
difference between conquerors and conquered disappeared in the common suffering, and 
both united in cries of misery and prayers of urgency for the help of Providence. 

For a few weeks the Muhammadan generals endeavoured to overcome the calamity, but 
in vain. They found their position absolutely untenable and longed to return to their 
homos. But before doing so they wished if possible, to intimidate the King of Madura and 
extort an indemnity from him. With this intention they advanced to Trichinopoly and 
laid siege to it. They were not successful. In the first place they met with a. stout and 
determined defence from Muttu Virappa and his general Lingama Naik, a man of great 
capacity and greater ambition, of whom wo shall hear much in the next reign. Secondly, 
the horrors of famine and virulence of pestilence followed them, and thirdly, the depreda- 
tions of the KaMas, probably the subjects of the Net u pat i, insulted them by harassing and 
daring attacks upon thoir camps. The consequence was the Muhammadans entered into 
negotiations for p^ace. Virappa could, with greater tact, have refused attention to their 
overtures, and found a .means to annihilate them ; but he exaggerated their strength and 
underrated his own, an 1 thought that he was making a good bargain by purchasing tlieir 
evacuation of the country. His only consolation was that the drain from his coffers was 
comparat i vel y m oderate. 

No ended the dream of Muttu Virappa to restore the glory of his realm to its funner 
independence. His failure in the war is attributed by some writers on the authority 
of tho Jesuits to his character. From™ the moment of his accession, they say, he gained 
the notoriety of a drunkard and a debauchee. Entirely oblivious of the duties of his office, 

59 </.; Wheoler and Nelson. Taylor takes the view of the* Chronicles that he wob very probably a 

wise and peaceable prince and that his reign was riot marked by i icilents, (0. H. MSS. II, p. I$4). 
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he employed his hours in the gratification of the senses, in the exclusive pursuit of pleasure, 
which told fatally on his constitution. The son of Tirumal Naik died, according to this 
view, an inglorious, unhonoured, and unlamented death, after a short but eventful rule of 
three months. The chronicles, however, do not give this dark picture of the Jesuits. 

SECTION II. 

Chokkan&tha N&ik 16594682. 

On the death of Muttu Alakadri, his son Chokkanatha, a youth of sixteen, came to 
the throne . 60 The young ruler promised to achieve greatness both in the field and in the 
darbar . A keen soldier and enterprising adventurer, he had, for the first object of his 
ambition, the restoration of the independence of Madura. 

The character of Chokkanatha. 

His arms were at first attended with success, but in tho latter part of his reign, the 
degeneracy of his own character, the treason of his ministers, and the interference of the 
Marathas and Mysoreans in the State, resulted in the collapse of his policy and the practical 
extinction of his kingdom. Beginning then under auspicious circumstances, his reign 
ended, contrary to the sanguine expectations of his people, in misery and gloominess. The 
impartiality of ‘"tho historian must declare that the period of his government, in fact, is a 
more horrible record of domestic plots and foreign invasions, of popular misery and hard, 
ships, than any other period of equal duration in Naik history. More active than wise, 

6° According to tho Panel Chron the yoar of his accossion was 1(560 A. D. (Vikari Ani). Ho ruled, it 
says, for 21 yoars till 1684 (Dundumi Atii). But tho Supp. MS. and Carna. Dynas . say that ho reigned 
from 1672 (Parit&pi) to 1688 (Prabhava). Wheoler gives him the date 1662-1685. Epigraphical references 
to Chokkan&tha are somewhat meagre, and they do not illustrate very clearly the period of his rule. 
They, however, shew that ho ruled till at least 1678, the yoar when the usurpation or elevation of his 
brother Muttu AJakadri took place. That Chokkan&tha came to the throne in 1659 is clear from an 
inscription in the Jayantisvara Temple at Trichinopoly. (Par&bhava, Ani 27, Saturday, Tray6da6i) 
wherein Chokkanuthu is said to have settled a dispute between five castes in regard to their para- 
phernalia. Sewell montions six of his inscriptions from 1661 to 1607, and one of his brother dated 1678. 
The first of these is at Nenm&ni, five miles east of &&ttur (Ilamn&d IK.) on a stone in front of tho 
Ananta-R&ja Temple, and records tho gift of a tank for Chokkalinga’s merit in S, 1583, A similar 
record, doted S. 1587, is on a stone north of the Perumiq tomplo in the same place. (Sowell’s Antiquities, 

I, 305). A coppor-plato grant of 1662 (which is in Telugu and which is, Sowell says, in the Triohin, Dt. 

Court) records a gift of land by Chokkan&tha to a £rfrangam priest. This plate is also interesting for 
the fact that it records that Sri Raiiga R&ya was then reigning at " Gbanagiri.” (Id* II, 7). An inson. 
of 1663 found at TiruchchengOde (Salem Dt.) says that “ Vijaya Ranga Chokkalinga Naiken of Madura 
built the gopura.” It is doubtful whether this refers to Chokkanatha or any other prince of the royal 
family. (Id. I, 203). A Telugu copper plate of 1665, written in Tamil grantha characters, records a gift 
of land to somo Brahmins at Kaniyur, 10 miles S. W. of Udumalpet. (Id. II, 27). This grant also 
mentions Sri Raiiga D&va Mah& R&ya, of Chandragiri. A similar copper-plate grant of 1607 mentions 
a similar grant at Kum&ralingam, 10 miles S, E. of Udumalpct. This also mentions Chokkan&tha’a 
acknowledging tho allegiance of Sri Raiiga R&ya. In regard to this, Mr. Sewell remarks : “ This is tho 

first grant that I have seen where tho Telugu language is rendered in grantha characters.” (Antiquities, 

II, 28). The record of Muttu Litigappa is a copper-plate (Dt. Court, Madura) in Telugu, dated 1678 
A. D. (K&layukti). It bestows the village of Kyishnfipuram on a Brahman. The grantor is described 
as “ Muddu Alugari Nayudu, grandson of Vitvanatha Nayani Tirumala Nayudu, and son Muddu 
Virappa Nayudu,” He also recognizes the suzerainty of Sri Virapratfcpa Sri Raiiga R&va Mahadeva 
li&ya’ (who ca e to the throne, as Sewell says, in 1665) . See Antiquities , III, 4. 
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Chokkanatha always had before him projects of a visionary nature, undertakings, which 
neither his capacity nor his resource was adequate to meet. He lacked that calmness, that 
4 quick understanding of facts, that intellectual nimbleness and resource, which is necessary 
tor a successful politician. To this incapacity he added an extraordinary amount of self- 
pride, which detected insult where there was none. The result was, he left his kingdom 
at his death, in a most unhappy and dilapidated condition, a prey to rival powers and 
contending parties, and a home of bloodshed and anarchy. 

Hh war with the Muhammadans, 

The tendency of Chokkanatha to act on impulse and ignorance is seen in his 
very first, act. 01 Immediately after his assumption of the royal robes, he proclaimed a war 
with llijapur, with a view to drive that power from its stronghold of Jinji, to restore the 
Naiks of that kingdom, and to ievive the greatness of the Karnataka raj . It is high ly probable 
that, in his precipitate move, Chokkanatha disregarded the cautious advice of his ministers. 
At any rate, there is evidence to show that, soon after Dalavai Litiganna Naik proceeded 
with his 40,000 cavalry to the frontier against Sagosi, the Muhammadan general of Jinji, 
a plot of a formidable nature, in which the ministers themselves played u prominent* part, 
took place. The origin of the conspiracy lay cither in the spirit of independence which 
the king displayed, cr in his youth, which inspired the ambition of unscrupulous 
men. The leaders of disaffection were the Pradhani and the Rayasam, the former a 
Brahman. Under the name of guardians, they deprived the young chief of his power 
and freedom and banished or imprisoned all those whose loyalty was a sounv 
of danger to their power. Nor did they display wisdom in their administration. The\ 
exercised authority with the cruelty of tyrants and the greediness of upstarts. 
Allying themselves with the Dalavai Linganna, a man who, in his ambition end 
avarice, sold the interests of his country to the Muhammadan and was conducting a sham 
campaign, they organised a formidable triumvirate with the object of removing ( *hokkan»tha 
and raising his younger brother to the throne in his place. The prospect of success 
was very near at hand, when an accident betrayed the nefarious plot and brought its authors 
to justice and ruin. Tho fidelity of a palace lady apprised the young king of 
the real state of things. He at once entered into secret communications with liis 
friends in exile, and, with their help, eventually contrived to surprise and seize the traitors 
in the palace. The Rfiyas&m was immediately put to death, but the caste of the more 
heinous criminal obtained for him the comparatively mild punishment in the loss of 
his eyes. The other accomplice Liugamia Xaik, however, was still at liberty. With 
a reckless disregard of his country and creed, he joined hands with those whom he 
was sent to conquer, and marched against his master. Thus it was that a hostile 
Muhammadan army, of 12, 000 foot and 7,000 horse, commanded by Sagosi and guided 
by the NiUk general, assembled at the foot of the Trichinopoly fortifications. The 
place was at once invested and every attempt was made to take it. To tho arbitration 
of the sword was added th$ temptation of bribery, and the camp of Chokkanatha once 
again became a scene of treasonable activity. A kinsman of the old minister, who 
wati in the king's service, took advantage of this opportunity to entertain designs of revenge, 
and sell His conscience and good name. The ability of the besiegers and the play of treason 

$1 details are not found in any of the indigenous chronicler Mr. Nelson has taken these 

from Jesuit sources, an;l my account of the reign is based on his. 
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in the Naik camp would have achieved the fall of Trichinopoly, but the vigilance of 
( 'h ikkan itha saved him. He discovered the plot, removed the conspirator, and promptly 
overhauled the ministerial staff, A tide ol success seems to have followed this reorganisation. 
The Muhammadans abandoned their attempt, and retreated to Tanjore, and numbers of their 
soldiery were attracted by the martial vigour and quick resource of Chokkanatha to crowd 
under his standard, and the Madura army swelled from its original strength of 50,000 men 
to 70,000. Success killed prudence, and Chokkamtba resolved to try the chance in his 
fortunes to a logical extremity and pursue his retreating adversaries. His object was now 
threefold, to drive the Muhammadans in disgrace back to their homes, to chastise the conduct 
of his Dalavai, and to get reparation from Tanjore for its alliance with the enemies of 
Madura. In the flush of victory, Chokkanatha was able to accomplish his aims. He 
inflicted a defeat on Sagosi and compelled him to return to Jinji. He fell on Tanjore 
and forced the submission of its chief; and he won over the unscrupulous Dalavai, not 
however by conquest, but by matrimony, by raising his daughter to the dignity of his queen. 

Curious Portents of disaster. 

Such was the formidable treason which threatened Chokkanatha^ crown at the outset 
of his career, and from which he extricated himself with such pluck and courage. Though 
not twenty, he had behaved like a hero in the midst of a hurricane of enmity. If his reign 
began with a domestic trouble, it also began with a triumph over Jinji and Tanjore. Chok- 
kanatha had therefore every reason to look with self-complacency on his work ; but he was 
not destined to enjoy his satisfaction long. Providence destined him to a career of 
incessant trouble and griof, of defeat and disaster. Nature itself, we are told, gave 
warnings of the coming woes and ills to which his State and people were to be subjected. 
Children were bom, we are informed, with complete sets of teeth. Wild animals 02 
boldly roamed in plains and invaded cities ; thousands of healthy people died sudden 
and mysterious deaths, while an equal number fell in famines. Swarms of insects 
darkened and poisoned the air, and epidemics of a ferocious nature raged with violence 
and swept off thousands. These unnatural events and extraordinary scenes threw’ 
the people into a panic of fear and anxiety, and raised forebodings of coming disaster 
and distress. Nor did it take long to come, though it did not take a shape as unusual as 
the events which foreshadowed it. It came in the form of another Musaljnan invasion* 

The Muhammadan retaliation. 

In the beginning of 1664, the Muhammadans once again burst into South India. It is 
difficult to say to, what this invasion was due but it can hardly be doubted that it w r as 
due to their desire to wipe out the shame of their late humiliation. The invaders this time 
were led by the commander-in-chief of Bijapur, Vanamian. In his sudden push for the 
Naik capital, Vanami&n might have been successfully opposed by the king of Tanjore, but 
; he latter preferred the traditional policy of submission and even assistance. At Triohi- 
n« poly, however, the Bijapur general met with an opposition far stronger than that he had 
anticipated. The artillery of Chokkanatha proved more than equal to the equipment 

** Proensa says that some time after Tirumal Nfiik’s death Madura was so much desert, d that wild 
in. i male boldly came there. Perhaps it refers to this period. The Dutch, it may be mentioned hers* 
u < k advantage of the popular misery to decoy hundreds of men and women selling them as slaves. That 
ti i* 1 oituguese and Dutch dealt largely in slaves is unply proved by Manucei in his Storia do Mogor* 
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of the besiegers, and vanamian realised that he could not easily capture the city* He therefore 
resolved to change -his strategy, to attack the people and lay waste the kingdom, in short to 
strike at the king through his people. He therefore abandoned the siege of Trichinopoly, and 
diverted his forces into the heart of the kingdom. The strength of the Muhammadan soldiers 
and of Muhammadan fanaticism was let loose on a mild and innocent populace, and there 
began, in consequence, a period of horrible massacre, rare even in Musalman warfare. The 
soldiers of Bijapur looked with satisfaction on the burning flames of villages and farm- 
houses. They seized men and forcibly circumcised them, tossed children on sword points 
and violated all rules of civilized war. Desperation goaded even cowardice to acts of 
heroism, and the people of many a village set fire to their homes and preferred death in 
the general conflagration to capture and torture by the Muhammadan soldiery. 

The atrocities of the Muhammadan army, however, had one good effect. They induced 
the king to ondeavour for a conclusion of peace. At first he led a life of indolent security 
within the fort of his capital, too weak or too indifferent to remove the calamities of his 
subjects ; but the widespread horror of suffering compelled the abandonment of his inaction 
and the resort to an understanding with tlxo adversaries. He promptly agreed to pay a 
considerable sum as indemnity for the present and tribute for the future ; and the Muham- 
madans turned their hack on the ruined kingdom, encumbered with spoils and enriched 
with booty of priceless value. 

His punitive expeditions against Tanjore and R&mn&d* 

In the tumultuous condition of South India in the 17th century, the slightest provoca- 
tion was enough to inflame an internecine war. Chokkanatha s indignation was roused by 
the assistance which Tanjore had rendered to the invaders and by the indifference with 
which Tirumalai Setupati 03 had regarded his recent humiliation. He therefore meditated, 
immediately after the departure of the Muhammadans, an invasion of Tanjore and the 
chastisement of Itamnacl. Himself taking the field in person, he promptly marched to the 
fortress of Vallam and took itbysnrpri.se. Here his conquests stopped. It seems that 
Chokkanatha’s object was not territorial conquest, but the simple punishment of his brother 
chief. His expedition was more a punitive demonstration than a serious war. He therefore 
abandoned the contest after the seizure of Vallam, and marched into Itamnad. He first 
occupied the Marava forts of Tirupattur, Pudukkofcta, Mana Madurai and KaJayar Kdil, 
and desired to subdue the Setupati by a single but effective victory. But it was not the 
plan of the cautious Marava to come to a definite engagement. He adopted guerilla 
tactics, retreated into the inaccessible woods of his Jaghir, and harassed his Suzerain’s 
forces by daring sallies and surprise attacks. Chokkan&tha was, in consequence, tired of 
the war. 64 Ho had moreover to perform certain religious ceremonies in his capital. He 
therefore left the conduct of the war to his lieutenants, and went to Trichinopoly. The 
officers were incompetent, and the Setupati was able to boldly emerge from the forest, 
resume the offensive, and inflict severe reverses on the royal forces. Chokkanatha had 
consequently to withdraw his troops, except those which garrisoned the places taken 
already. 

63 Tirumalai was the chief of the Maravas till 1670. Inscriptions 394 and 398 of 1906, which 
record gifts for his merit at the Satyagirinatha temple at Tirumayyam, are dated 1669 and are therefore 
practically his last. He seems to have performed the Hiranyagarbha sacrifice and therefore had the 
title of Hiranyagarbhay&ji. See Mad. Ep. Rep . 1911, p. 89. 

64 See Madura Manual . I$aja Ram Rao's Ramnad Manual does not mention this war. 
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His disastrous war with Mysore. 


Besides the Tanjore and Ramnad campaigns, Chokkan&tha seems to have been engaged 
in the first decade of his rule in a war with Mysore. Wilks says that it was due to 
•i Chuckapa’s” desire for the entire conquest of Mysore ; but “ the events of the war reversed 
his expectations, and left the districts of Erroor (Erode) and Darapoor (Dharapuram) 
as fixed conquests in the possession of Deo Raj, after he had urged his success to the extent 
of levying large contributions on Trichinopoly, and other places of importance. " Wilks 
attributes this disaster to 1667 A. D. He also points out that in this year “Waumeloor” was 
by the Mysoreans from Gaute Moodelair (i. e., Ghefcti Mudali). In other words, if 
we are to believe Wilks, Chokkanatha lost the extensive province of Coimbatore and Salem. 
(Wilks, I, 37). Wheeler describes an even greater disaster. He says that, immediately 
after Chokkanatha’s accession, the Mysoreans came as far as Madura, and invested that 
city, and took it; but that Chokkanatha subsequently laid siege to the city and reduced 
the Mysoreans to such a condition that they had to live on monkeys and asses and agreed, 
in return for the allowance to return to their country, to surrender the city. It is not 
improbable that this event took place in the Mysorean invasion of 1667. 8B Wilks 
however does not mention it. (Wheeler is not correct in his chronology. He places this 
event subsequent to the later Tanjore war of 1674. It is evident he confounds the 1st 
Tanjore war of Chokkanatha with his campaign of 1674). 

A decade of peace. 


The Tanjore, Mysore and Rftmnatj campaigns disclose the decay of the Madura 
kingdom, and incapacity of Chokkanatha. The defeat of his arms and the diminu- 
tion of his prestige which followed the Ramnad invasion, however, seem to have 
taught him wisdom— to prefer the duties of peaceful administration to the doubtful 
laurels of war. The next ten years of his sovereignty, in consequence, are years 
of profound tranquillity and commendable repose 08 . There is nothing to record in 
this period, except the permanent transfer of the seat of government from Madura 
to Tr ichin opoly. In the recent days of trouble it was the fortifications of the 
latter city that had saved Chokkanatha from ruin, and he therefor© was desirous of 
making it his permanent residence. There was no harm, on the contrary there was 
perhaps a decided advantage, in this arrangement ; but with extraordinary folly, Chokka- 
natha gave orders for the demolition of the beautiful palace of Tirumal Naik at Madura, 
in order that the materials might be utilized for the construction of a similar building at 
Trichinopoly. I mme diately after the fatal order, the work of demolition began ; « and 
every day saw trains of waggons bear away handsome beams, curiously carved monoliths, 
magnificent pillars of black marble, in a word, everything that was most excellent and 
admirable in an edifice which at that time was perhaps one of the finest in all Asia. And 
this barbarity was unblusbingly perpetrated in order that materials might be procured 
for the erection of a common-place building which was never admired, about which history 
is altogether siLen ; and at the cost of the people which had been ruined by long continued 
wars, and utterly beggared by the unremitting exactions of its ministers'’* 7 (Nelson p. 190). 


65 Tnflcn 181 of 1910 dated 1669-70 (Saumya) recording a grant to the temple of Kum&rasv&mi 
at gatya mangalam etaould have been immediately after this invasion. See Uadr. Sp. Sep. 1911, p. 92. 

66 Chokkanatha perhaps began to show his over-religious temperament in thui period. At any 
rate we have a few irttoriptions to show his religious activity at this time. Inscn. 6«l of 19<» dated 
S,7 d (the Tamil year KUaka is wrong) says that be made gifts of land to the TiruohohentoAu 

^rilA insen 664 of the same year records that in S. 1686 Subhinu (1668) he built the Gtopura ox the 
AriWftrtsvara temple as well as the temple of KAti VisvMvara, at Tiruchohengddu. 

OT Wheeler gives a singular reason for this transfer of the capital. Chokkanatha, while stay 
in Madura after his victory over the Mysoreans, saw one day a cobra on his bed clothes, and he 

necessary to leave Madura itself. . 
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Rftmnftd affairs. 

It was during this interlude of peace, moreover, that some important events took place 
in the history of R&rnn&d. The famous Tirumalai Setupati died 08 in 1670, after a long and 
beneficent reign of 30 years. On his death, his adopted son, R&ja Surya, the real son of 
the Setupati’s half-brother Adin&rayana Teva, ascended the throne. His reign was event- 
less except in regard to the history of the R&mcsvaram temple. He seems to have been 
an intriguer who schemed with Tanjore against his Suzerain. 69 He was consequently seized 
by Da]avM Venkata Krishoaiya, a man of whom we shall hear presently, and taken to 
Tnohinopoly, where, after a prisoner’s life for some time, he was put to death. As he left 
no issue, the Maravas chose as his successor, according to one account, one Atma Tevan, a 
distant relation of the deoeased chief, to the gadi ; 70 and when Atma was snatohed away by 
death within a few months of his elevation, they met onoo again, and chose as their leader, 
a scion of the royal family named Raghunatha, sumamed, in consequence of his age, the 
Kilavan (old man). According to a second account, 71 after the death of S&rya Tevar 
without issue, the Marava chiefs could not come to a definite understanding in regard to a 
successor, and so the country was, for a time, without a Setupati. Two men, “ Attana and 
after him Chandrappa Servaikaran, managed the affairs of the kingdom. Finally Reghu- 
natha Tevar Kilavan, illegitimate son of the last Setupathi was installed.*’ Wilson 72 says 
simply that Chokkanatha, after putting Surya Teva to death, assisted his cousin Kilavan 
to become Setupati. 

The accession of Kilavan Setupati was highly beneficial to R&mnad. An able and 
efficient administrator, a fine soldier and statesman, Kilavan combined ability with expe- 
rience, and tact with firmness. During the 35 73 years of his rule (1673-1708), in consequence, 
Ramnad was really a power in the land, practically independent of Madura itself. One 
of his first and characteristic acts was to put to death the men who, by their schemes, 
had brought about his elevation ; for he argued that the punishment of intrigue was more 
pressing than the claims of gratitude and that intriguers with him against others were not 
unlikely, under changed circumstances, to intrigue with others against himself. He then 
removed the capital from Pogalur to Ramnad and fortified 74 the latter. The fort “ was 
built in the shape of a square, each side being about half a mile in extent, with the main 
gate to the east, facing the entrance to the king’s palace. The fortifications consisted of 
a single wall, twenty seven feet high and five thick, surrounded by a deep ditch, now filled 
with rubbish. The wall was further strengthened with 32 bastions built at equal distances 
and loopholed, but without any ramparts. To the West of the palace was dug a spacious 
reservoir to collect the rain water as a provision against the droughts of the summer months. 
Among the people this tank is known as Mugava Urani, the tank where the face was 
washed, a name which arose with the rise of legend that Rama washed his face here on 
his way to S etu/ ____ 

63 This is doubtful, as we have an inscription of Tirumalai, dated 1673 at Hanumantagugi record* 
ing gifts of lands to a Musalman. See Antiquities, I, 298. 

88 Sewell’s Antiquities, II, 230, based on the R&mn&4 Manual . The date of this is uncertain ; some 
attribute SOrya’s death to his helping Vijaya Raghava, i. 6 ., they say that it took place after the Tanjore 
war. 

1° Calcutta Review 1878, p. 463. 

tt TE Uma& fl Manual ; Sewell’s Antiquities , II, p. 230. 72 J. R . A. & III. 

n <i»he dates are not quite certain. Two inscriptions of Tiruv&Mnai, dated 1679, mention gifts by 
** Hiranyagarbha SStupati.” Was this person identical with Kilavan f 

fl Calcutta Review , 1878, p. 463. J. R. A. S. Ill, 166-8. 
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The Origin of the Pudukkoftai State. 

One of the most important acts of Kilavan SStupati was the creation of the modern 
Tondaman Raj of Pudukkotta. It has been already mentioned how the area covered . by 
the modem Pudukkotta State was, till the end of the 1 6th century, under the occupation 
of various chiefs. The Western parts were the possessions of the Manapparai and Marun- 
gapuri Polygars, the Southern under the Setupati, the North-eastern under Tanjore Naiks ; 
and the centre, under the hereditary dynasty of the Pallava Rayas, Tondamans as they were 
called. These Pallava RAyas must have, as their name signifies, been somehow connected 
with the ancient Pallavas of Tondamandalam. The late Rao Bahadur Venkaya believed 
that, 75 immediately after their subjugation by the Cholas, the ancient Pallavas entered 
the service of their conquerors. The KarunAkara 76 Tondaman who, according to the 
Kalihgatupparani, led Kulottunga Chola’s forces against Kalinga and who was the lord of 
Vandai (Vandalur, Chingleput Dt.) was a Pallava. There were, again, Pallava vassals under 
Vikrama Oho]a. 77 In the war of the Panqlyan succession of the 12th century, the Tondaman 
played a very important part as the ally of Kulasekhara, one of the claimants. Prom the 
account of this war, as given in tho Mahavamsa , it appears that the Tondaman dominions 
could not have been far from the Pandyan country ; that, in fact, they were most probably 
in the region of Tirumahgalam 78 and Srivilliputtur. In a later Tanjore inscription, the 
name Tondaman is applied to a local chief named Samanta NarAyana, who gave the village of 
Karundatt.angudi, the suburb of Tanjore, to Brahmans. Thus the name Tondaman actually 
travelled from the Pallava into the Cho]a country. There is therefore every reason to 
suppose that the Tondaman of Pudukkotta, who bears the title Pallava Raya, is descended 
from the Pallavas of Kanchi. 79 Whether this was so or not, the Tondamans were a minor 
dynasty, in Kulattur, a place not far from Pudukkotta, till the time of Kilavan, when 
the first step for forming, out of his and his neighbour's territories a powerful and aggres- 
sive feudatory state was taken. It seems that the Pallava Raya, who ruled at the little ter- 
ritory around Pudukkotta and who was ‘‘ the last of his stocks ” attempted to throw off his 
allegiance to Ramnad and to place himself under the protection of Tanjore ; and that 
the latter in consequence was removed by the Setupati. The latter then placed on the 
tlrone one Raghunatha Tondaman, a local chief, whose sister, K&tteri, he had married. 
Raghunatha was a capable man, and he at once took steps to extend his little estate at 
the expense of his neighbours, till at last he became the head of an extensive State, with 
resources which enabled his descendants to thwart Ramnad itself, and Tanjore, and 
above all, Madura. 

75 Seo Arch. Surv. Ind. 1900, pp. 241-3. 

75 For a detailed study of the poem, see Ind, Ant. XIX (1890), 329-40, 

77 See Vikrama Cholan Ufa. For a very able analysis of this from two MSS. of the Tanjore p&tas 
library by the late Mr. V. Kanakasabai Pillai, see Ind , Ant. XXII (1893), pp. 141-8, 

78 Venkaya bases that surmise on the fact that a place called Mangalam is frequently mentioned. 

78 Venkaya believes that the Pallavas were Kurumbas (like the Vijayanagar kings later on) of whom 
the Tamil Kurubas and Canarese Karabas are representatives. From the facts that the term Pallava is 
used identically with Vellala in some inscriptions that the Telugu Keddis and agriculturists called 
themselves Pallavas and that Pallava Raya is one of the 30 gotrae of the Tamil Vep&las Mr. Venkaya 
surmises that there must have been some connection between the Pallavas and the cultivating caste in 
the Tamil as well as the Telugu country. We suppose that some of them must have settled down as 
cultivators after their political decline. See Arch. Surv. Ind * 1900, p. 243* 
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Such is the account of the origin of the modern state of the Tomlaman as given by 
M\ Nehon. According to this, the Ton damans are a very modern dynasty, who came to 
prominence only in the latter part of the 16th century* The palace records and the 
indigenous chronicles, however, claim a very ancient origin to the dynasty. They as serf 
that the first of the line, “ the founder of the family, was one Tirumalai Tondaiman,” 
who emigrated from Tirupati or Tirumalai in Torujamaa lalam, an l settled in Ambukkovil 
(22 miles east-north-east of Pudukkottai), seventeen generations before the middle of 
the 17th century. A Telugu poem, apparently composed about 176), refers to one Avalai 
Raghunatha Tondaman, the 18th in descent from Tiruradai, as having distinguished 
himself by capturing an elephant in one of the hunting expeditions of i>r£ Rauga Raya of 
Vijavanagar (about 1638-78), and as having been rewarded with the title of Raya and 
■several other distinctions. The fact that he obtained this title from the Vijayanagara 
king i; also mentioned in a Pu lukkotai grant as early as 1703. The sirne chief is stafcel 
in tlu* memorandum of 1819, already mentioned, to have conquered thj Pallava Rayas in 
1033. with the permission of the Vi jay anagx a king, an 1 to have lail the foundations of 
the present Pudukko^ai State. His son served the Naik king of Tanjore for a short time ; 
but in the enl left his patron and annexed to his dominions several of the Tanjore villages. 
The same To i Inman is said to have given his sister to the Kilavan, “ the notorious 
SStupati of Ramnad, and to have received, about 1675, a* a gift from the Scbupati, the 
country of Pudukko >tai, which his father represented in the palace memorandum to have 
conquered in lbAO.” 

The editor of the Trichinttpoly Gazetteer believes that the second version, i.c., traditional 
account given above, “is inadequately supported by contemporary evidence and is in 
many ways improbable,” and he therefore thinks that Nelson’s theory is the correct one. 
It seems to me, however, that there is no inconsistency between the two theories. It is 
quite possible that, while the Pallava Rayas were ruling at PudukkoRai, there was a 
contemporary local line of chiefs at Ambukkovil, Most probably the two lines of chiefs 
were constant rivals, till at last he who was ruling at Ambukkovil in the middle of the 17th 
century, conquered his contemporary at Pudukkojtai anl got himself confirmed in his 
mw acquisition by Kilavan Setup iti, as he was his brother-in-law. As regards the title 
Tondaman, it had been assumed by both the dynasties, and is now continued to be worn 
by the surviving one. 

(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


SURGEON GABRIEL BOUGHTON. 

In a paper entitled “ Jahtln&ra *' *nd published 
in the Journal of the Panjab Historic Society 
Vol. II. No. 2 (1914), the author has controvert* 
ed the assertion that Surgeon Gabriel Boughton 
did not take part in the treatment and recovery of 
Jah&n&ra Begfiro, daughter of Emperor Shah JaMn. 
The learned author has noticed the “Boughton 
Lege n d*' at greater length than the scope of the 


article would S3e:n ij alnii. Hi hn omulLd 
certain sources waiah he Im either particularly 
noticed by name, or omitted to d) so, as the 
context would show. As an Editor of a history for 
the B. 1. Edition, now in course of publication and 
as an employ* of the Bengal Asiatic Society, he 
must have read the paper on Surgeon Boughton 
and the privileges to the English traders published 
in 1912 in the Society's Journal, and Mr. yfilliam 
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THE ANTIQUITIES OF MAHABAUPUR. 

BY PROFESSOR S. KRlSHNASWAMI AIYANGAR AVL., M. A, j MADRAS UNIVERSITY. f 
TUT AHABALIPCfR, popularly known Mavalivaram, is a village about 20 miles east-south- 
east of Chingteput and lies in a narrow strip of land between the Buckingham 
Canal and the Sea. It is now a small hamlet with but a few houses, though it has in it 
a Vaishnava temple of some importance and considerable antiquity. Excepting an old 
light-house and the bungalow of the Zamindar of Nallattur there is nothing to indicate 
that the place is of any consequence at present. It is nevertheless a place of very great 
importance to the Archaeologist, since the monuments left there are regarded as at the very 
foundation of Dravidian civilization on its architectural side. 


The monuments in this particular locality fall into three classes: — 

(1.) Monolithic rock-cut shrines. 

(2) Excavation in the shape of caves of various kinds. 

(3) Structural buildings— such as temples. 

4 If we do not know all we wish about the antiquities of Mamallapuram *, says 
Fergusson, 1 ‘it is not because attempts have not been made to supply the information. 
Situated on an open beach, within 32 miles of Madras, it has been more visited and 
oftener described than any other place in India. The first volume of the Asiatic 
■ Researches (1788) contained an exhaustive paper on them by Wm. Chambers. This 
was followed in the fifth (1798) by another by Mr. Goldingham. In tbo second volume 
of the Transactions of tlic Royal Asiatic Society (1830) there appeared what was then 
considered a most successful attempt to decipher the inscriptions there, by Dr. Guy 
Babington, accompanied by views of most of the sculptures. Before this however, 
in 1810, Colonel Colin Mackenzie had employed his staff to make detailed drawings of all 
the sculptures and architectural details, and he left a collection of about forty drawings, 
which are now in manuscript in the India Office. Like all such collections, without 
descriptive text, they are nearly useless for scientific purposes. The Madras Journal in 
1844, contained a guide to tho place by Lieutenant J. Braddock, wiih notes by the 
Rev. G. W. Mahon, the Rev. W. Taylor, and Sir Walter Elliot ; and almost every Journal 
of every traveller in these parts contains some hint regarding them, or some attempt to 
describe and explain thoir peculiarities or beauties. With the exception of the Mackenzie 
Ms. the most of these were collected in a volume in 1809 by. a Lieutenant Carr, and 
published at the expense of the Madras Government, but, unfortunately, as too often 
happens, the editor selected had no general knowh dge of the subject, nor had he apparent- 
ly much local familiarity with the place. His work ip consequence added nothing 
to our previous stores’. 

Since then, however, a great deal more attention has been bestowed upon the 
place, by archaeological and other experts in those branches of study to which in parti- 
cular each turned his head or hand. Fergusson has embodied his architectural views in 
two monumental works of his : The Cave Temples of India and his Hand-book on Indian and 
Eastern Architecture , which has received the approval of, and revision by, James Burgess. 
Mr. Rea has brought out a book on Pallava architecture, on behalf of the Government 


i History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, I. 328 (NewEdn.). 

Note . — This papor embodies the subject matter of two special University lectures delivered before 
the University of Madras in November, 1916. It gives me the greatest pleasure to acknowledge, in this 
connection, my obligations to Mr. A, H. Longhurst, Superintendent of Archaeology, Madras Circle, for his 
ready kindness in allowing mo tin use of his photographic negatives and photographs, both for illifc. ' 
trating the lectures and the paper as it appears now. 
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of Madras. The Madras Epigraphists, Dr. HuTtzih and his successors, have done their 
part in deciphering and interpreting the inscriptions. Others have been equally" busy. 
There is a handy and very useful guide book recently published by Mr. Coombes of the 
Education Department, better known by his connection with the Chingleput Reformatory, 

Last of all, there is the work of the Frenchman, Professor of Pondicherry, 
Jouveau-Dubreuil, whose recent work on South Indian Architecture and Iconography has 
perforce to allot considerable space to this locality. 

With such an array of expository effort extending over a whole century and more, 
it would be rash indeed to attempt any further exposition of the subject which, at 
best, could result only in adding ‘another hue unto the rainbow.’ It turns out happily 
that it is not so, because so far no one has succeeded in expounding what actually this 
signifies in South Indian History. Even in respect of some of the details that have 
already been examined by archaeological specialists there has not been the co-ordination 
of evidence leading to conclusions for historical purposes. This it is proposed to attempt, 
with just the necessary amount of examination of various archaeological details for co- 
ordination with a view to the historical significance of the antiquities of Mahabalipuram. 

The modern name of the village is Mavalivaram, or the Sanskritized Mahabalipuram, 
the city of Mahabali, the great emperor of the Asuras, who, legend has it, was too good 
and too powerful to be suffered by the gods gladly. The god Vishnu in his dwarf incarnation 
outwitted him. Praying for a gift of three feet of earth, he measured the nether and the 
other world in two, and demanded room for the third foot promised. Great Bali prayed 
that his humble head give the room demanded. When the foot of the Great One was 
placed upon it Bali sank under the earth, where he is said to reign supreme monarch of 
the world below. The unwary visitor to the shore-temple in the village is occasionally 
informed that the recumbent figure in the seaward chamber of the smaller shrine of the 
shore-temple is Bali on his couch. 

There is a panel of Trivikrama in the Var&h&vatara cave and beyond this there is 
nothing particularly to associate this placo with the demon-emperor Bali. This form of 
the name, perhaps, became familiar in connection with the dynasty which was known in the 
interior of this region as the Mahflbalis (Mavalis popularly) or Biinas, with their capital at 
Tiruvallam in the North Arcot District, and with their territory taking in portions of 
Mysore also. So far as our knowledge of this dynasty goes at present, they seem to have ‘ 
flourished in the period intervening between the death of the last great Pallava king Nandi* 
varman and the rise of the first great Chola king Parantaka. There is a reference 
to a Mahabali ruler, who was the father-in-law of the reigning Chola king Kill! in the 
Mayim&khalai 2 . This work has to be referred to a period anterior to the Pallavas, as even 
the late Rai Bahadur V. Vepkayya 3 allots the great Chola Karikaia to the sixth century 
A. D., the period of interregnum between the great Pallava Dynasty, and the dynasty 
that preceded it. 

8 QisqJhjjrrehr (gp^trugoitrS ~~ 

esrup.u3p uif.6auj tui—sQ iveudr^ar 
Sifi-p Qutb/r Qpifteiirir 
ifiira/eS u>(Vju>ire8t 9<tQs(tg $@u>s«ir 
8rrpfsl Oiudrgpii QpeS. 

ManimSkhalai. Canto XIX. 11. 51-65. 

» A. S. B. 1906-7. p. 224. note l. 
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In the days, however, of the great Pallava dynasty, the place was known as Mamalla- 
puram, generally taken to mean the city of Mah&malla (Mamalla), the Pallava Narasimha- 
varman 1. Tirumangai Alvdr refers to the city invariably as Mallai and has often the 
adjunct Kadal (Sea) before Mallai. In one verse he refers to the Pallava king Paramds* 
vara Varman as ‘Mallaiyarkon’* the king of the ‘people of Mallai’, or of the people 
‘Mailer’. The latter meaning is taken to find support in the expression M a hamallaku lam 
in lines 24 & 25 of the copper plate grant of the Chaulukya Vikram&dltya' 1 I; but the 
expression MahAmallakulam need not refer to a people, and probably rofors to the family of 
Mahamalla, the Pallava king Narasimhavarman of Kanchi. 

The title Mahamalla was the title assumed by the Pallava king Naraslm- 
ha varman 0 I. It is this Pallava king that sent out two naval expeditions to help 
his friend M&navarma of Ceylon, who ruled the island from A. D. 691 to 726. 7 Of the 
first invasion wo have, in the chronicle, * Manavarma then took ship and crossed 
over tho sea (with his Army) and having made a fast voyage, landed at Lanka with his 
forces, and began to subdue the country (around)’. Tho following passage contains a 
more detailed referenco to the second. And Narasimha thus thought within himself : 
“ This my friend, who seeketh most resolutely after fame, hath spent now many years 
of his life in my service that so he might get back his kingdom. And lo ! he will soon 
have grown old. How then can I now reign (in comfort) and see him (thus miserable) * 
Assuredly I shall this time restore to him his kingdom by sending my army thither. 
Else what advantagoth my life to me? ” Thereupon the king collected his army together, 
and having equipped it well gave Manavarma all things he desired to have, and himself 
accompanied the army to tho sea-coast, where a mighty array of ships of burden, gaily 
ornamented, has boen prepared for thorn. And when the king reached the harbour he 
gave orders to all his officers that they should embark and accompany Manavarma; 
but they all showed unwillingness to do so (without their king). 

‘And Narasiihha, having pondered well over tho matter, resolved on this stratagem. 
Keeping himself so that his army might not see him, he gave over to M&navarma all 
his retinue and insignia of royalty together with the ornaments with which he adorned his 
person, and sent him (secretly) on board the ship, bidding him take the royal drum, 
the Kotta, with him, and sound it from the deck of tho vessel. And Manavarma did 
as he was directed ; and the soldiers thinking that it was the king (who was sounding the 
call), embarked leaving him alone on the land. Then M&na began his voyage, with 
the army and all the material of war, which, with the ships in which they were borne, 
was like unto a city floating down tho sea. And in due time he reached the port and 
disembarked with the army.’ 

In regard to these transactions the following details have to be noted. M&navarma 
came to India some time after the accession to the throne of Hattadaths II (A. 1). 
664) . He lived for sometime alone, and then brought his wife over and she had by hi»u 
four sons (say ten or twelve years). Then took plaoe the war between Narasiihha 
and the Vallabha (who must be Pulakeiin or Pulikefcn II). This war and the des- 
truction of Vallabha’s oapital Vatapi are ascribed to the year A. D. 642 by Dr. Fleet. 
Then took place the first expedition to Ceylon in aid of M&navarma. It proved a 

* Periya Tirumoli, 2nd Ten, 9th Deoad. Stanza 1. 5 Ante, Vol. VL, pp. 75-78. 

8 A. 8. B, 1906-7, p. 228 and refs, in note 5, t MahAvamia, Tumour and Wijesimha, Oh. XLVfr. 
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{allure and M&nawnta returned and waited till four kings had ruled in Ceylon-. In 
other words lie had to bide his time during the rest of the reign of Haftadftftta XX and 
, the reigns of his successors till, in A/D. 691, he was able to reinstall himself on the throne 
in Anuradtadpura. He ruled afterwards for thirty-five years. Assuming that he came 
to India a young man, about 65 years of active life seem possible ; but there is a 
discrepancy of about 35 years between the Ceylonese and Indian chronology. Let 
that pass. The synchronism is near enough, notwithstanding this discrepancy, to 
justify this assumption that M&navarma and Narasithha-Varman I. Mah&maUa were 
contemporaries. 

What was the port of embarkation of this grand Armada? N&r&sithha’s capital 
was at Kftnchi, and Narasithha’s name or title figures prominently in several of the 
structures in Mahabalipuram, considered the oldest according to architectural standards. 
The natural inference then would seem to bo that this Mahabalipuram as it is now called, 
was the chief port of the Pallavas, and that, since the Pallava ruler, Mah&malla 
Naraslriiha attempted to enhance its importance by building these structures, it came 
to be known then Mamallapuram. This conclusion finds support in the following passage 
in the life of Hiuen Tsiang. * The city of Kanchipura is situated on the mouth (bay) of 
the Southern Sea of India, looking towards the kingdom of Simhala, distant from it three 
days’ voyage.’ The city 8 of Kanchipura here referred to can be no other than the ‘ port of 
K&nchipura,’ in all likelihood Mahabalipur. This probability is enhanced by what follows 
regarding the arrival of the two Buddhist Divines, BfidhimeghSsvara and AbhayadathShtra, 
because of a revolution in Ceylon. They are said to have just arrived at the city, and 
this could only be in the port and not at the capital 40 miles inland. The corresponding 
passage in Watter’s Yuwan Chwang Vol. II. p, 227, is ‘ K&nchipura is the sea port of 
South India for Ceylon, the voyage to which takes three days.’ 

Compare with this the following description of Talaiayanam by Tirumangai Alv&r: — 

‘ Oh my foolish mind, circumambulate in reverence those who have the strength of mind 
to go round the holy Talasayanam, which is Kadalmallai, in the harbour of which, 
ride at anchor, vessels bent to tho point of breaking laden as they are with wealth, 
rich as one’s wishes, trunked big elephants and the nine gems in heaps.’ 9 

There still remains the form of the name Mallai, distinguished often as Kadalmallai, 
• the Mallai close to the sea.’ This is the name invariably used by Hrumangai AjV&r, 
who lived one generation later than Naraslriiha. Even Bh&tatt&jv&r, whose native 
place it was, refers to it as Mallai. This must have been an anterior name therefore, and 
the distinction ‘ Kadalmallai ’ raises the presumption that there was another Mallai, and 
possibly a people called Mallar, referred to by. Tirumangai Ajvar in the designation of 
ParamSsvaravarman, ‘ Pallavan Mallaiyarkon ’ (the king of Mallar.) 

The first plate represents what is usually known as the Pancha P&ndava Ratha. 
This name seems to have arisen at a time when the significance of the ‘rathas’ had long 

1 Beat's Hiuen Taiang, p. 139. 

9 LjeodrQsireir SjgHfgmtuQiur® t/«a tfisstawLorrs eflpjSarQptb 
»6\)®0*/reir atuwtaSs^mai^ut 

x so)mfetfltuia(§Li> ui«v%uff«i-.<ar &tu«aru> 
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been forgotten and the story of the Mahdbhdrala was in great vogue. The origin seems 
simple enough. Of the five structures one differs from the rest the smallest with a 
peculiar roofing — a roofing that seems formed on the pattern of a small hut with the roof 
overlaid with paddy grass as village houses and huts often are. Of the four otheh 
structures three are quite similar in form. The whole five struck the popular imagination 
as houses built for the five brothers, the twins counting as one, as is often the case in 
the original Mahdbhdrata. Hence the name must have appeared peculiarly appropriate, 
having regard to the magnificient bas-relief which goes by the name of Arjuna’s 
Penance. 

The illustration exhibits the structural differences between the so-called 
Dh arm a raj a and the Bhimaratha clearly. The Dharmar&ja, Arjunaand N akula-Sahadeva 
Rathas arc of one pattern — the conical ; the Bhima Hatha is of a different pattern — the 
apsidal ; while the Draupadi Batha is of the conical pattern likewise, but exhibits the 
roof smooth showing even the details of the over* tying paddy grass. The difference be- 
tween the other three and the Bhima Ratha is one of structure- — -the structure of the originals 
of which these are but obvious copies. The originals are no other than village houses, 
which are of the same two patterns all along the coast. The roofing material is almost 
universally plaited cocoanut fronds overlaid in more substantial dwellings by dritd paddy 
grass. Such a structure necessitates certain structural features in the roof, which in tho 
copies develop into ornaments. The tale of their origin is disclosed often by tho names 
that stonemasons and others engaged in architecture make use of. Inscriptions on them 
make it clear that these were intended to enshrine gods and goddesses. The vork was 
begun under Narashhhavarman, Pallavamalla, was continued under ParamCsvaravarman I. 
and Narasimhavarman II, Rajasimha, and had not been quite completed even 
under Nandivarman Pallavamalla, the last great Pallava : in all a period of about 
a century. The Dharmaraja Batha has inscriptions of all these except the last, while the 
Ganesa Batha and tho caves of Saluvanguppan contain inscriptions of Atiranachanda 
taken to be a surname of Nandivarman while it might possibly be one of 
Rajasimha himself. 

Plates II & HI represent the bas-relief which goes by the name of Arjuna’s Penance* 
The sculptor has made use of a whole piece of rock with a hollow right in tho middle, perhaps 
caused by tho erosion of running water. Tho first gives tho general view of the whole* 
Tho striking feature of the whole scene depicted appears to be the water course towards 
which every figure represented seems to move. As is always the case in Hindu temple 
building, one will see a small shrine on the left side of the cascade containing a standing 
figure. Just outside the shrine an old looking man is found seated to one side in the 
attitude of one performing japa (repeating j^rayers). Almost in a lino with this, but 
above is seen another figure of an old man standing on the left leg, the right somewhat 
raised and bent, and both his hands held above his head in an attitude of god-compelling 
penance. In front of this old man is seen the majestic figure of a god, standing in an 
attitude of granting the prayer, with four hands, two of them holding weapons and the 
other two in the poses known as abhaya {no fear) for the left, and as varada (giving boons) 
for the right. The dwarf figures about and close to the personage deserve to be noted, 
as they are characteristic of Siva: the dwarf figures being representations of various ganas . 
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What this bas-relief represents has been agitating the minds of archaeologists very 
much. Their doubts that this does not represent Arjuna’s Penance has shown itself in 
protean forms. Fergusson has it in his Cave Temples of India (P. 155 — 6) : “It was 
popularly known as Arjuna’s Penance from the figure of a Sanny&si standing on one leg, 
and holding his arms over his head, which is generally assumed to represent that hero of 
the Mahdbhdrata , but without more authority than that which applies his name with that 
of his brothers and sister 10 to the Ratha above described.” 

“In the centre on a projecting ledge, between the two great masses of rock, once stood 
the statue of the great Nagaraja, who was the principal personage for whose honour 
this great bas-relief was designed. ” This opinion is apparently shared by Burgess who 
collaborated with him in the publication of his standard work, the Cave Temples of India . 
These doubts, however, are thus summarised by a recent archaeologist in the following 
words : — 

( ‘ Concerning the latter bas-relief, it is well to recollect that we cannot any more 
call it ‘ Arjuna’s Penance.’ ” The merit of having given a satisfactory explanation 
of this scene goes to Mr. Victor Goloubew ? who has proved ( Journal Asiatique, 11th series, 
Vol. IV. July-August 1914) 

1. That the principal object in the scene is the vertical crevice in the rock, for 
it is towards it t^at all the personages are turned ; 

2. That the presence of nagaa in the crevice proves the presence of water. 

In that case all is clear. During the Pallava epoch the rain water flowed through 
the crevice. This cascade then represented the Ganges descending to the earth from 
the heights of Kailasa. On the rock Siva is seen giving an ear to the prayers of 
Bhagiratha. Thus the personage who has so long been mistaken for Arjuna is no other 
than Bhagiratha, and this grand sight must be called not * Arjuna’s Penance’, but 
* Bhagiratha ’s Penance 11 

This authority, who is no other than my friend Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil of 
Pondicherry, whose methodical work in this branch of Archaeology has my sincere 
admiration, refuses to accept the popular designation of the relief and recognises that it 
represents Bhagiratha’s Penance. 

The bas-relief has to be carefully examined alongside of the story of Arjuna’s Penance 
in the Mahdbhdrata to accept or reject the popular name. The new suggestion has to 
be equally critically examined to establish a superior appropriateness. We shall prove 
by such an examination that the now prevalent name is the correct one, and the one 
suggested is hardly appropriate ; and, as a consequence no further suggestion of a name is 
called for. The story of Arjuna’s Penance, as described in the Kair&ta sarga of the 
Mahdbhdrata , is briefly as follows : — 

Arjuna, while in exile with his brothers and their wife Draupadi, was advised, as a 
measure of necessary preparation for the war then almost certain, to go to the Himalayas, 
perform a penance to god Siva, and, by pleasing him, obtain from him the Pdkupata , the 
weapon characteristic of Siva, and, therefore, could be given only by him. Arjuna went as 
directed and performed a long and severe penance. Siva was pleased enough with the penance 
which was of sufficient severity to make the gods feel perturbed as to consequences. All 
the same the weapon par excellence would not be conferred upon him without testing his 

w This was no sister but the oommon wife of the five brothers. 

11 Prof. G. Jouveau-Dubreuil's Pallava Antiquities, Vol. I., page 66. 
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worth. For the purposes of* this test Siva assumed the form of a h un ter and went; in 
pursuit of a boar, tho form assumed by one of his attendants. The boar, as was 'intended 
dashed into the sequestered glade of the forest where Arjuna was rapt in contemplate 
in the course of his penance. The inrush of such an unwelcome intruder created such a* 
disturbance about him that ho opened his eyes and saw the wild boar. The instinct of 
the Kshatriya got the better of him ; he took up his bow and with a single arrow, shot 
from it, transfixed him as he thought. Simultaneously with his action the hunter who 
came in the trail of his game, shot also and the dead beast shewed tho marks of both arrows. 
The huntsman and the hermit both claimed the honour of the chase and the possession of 
the quarry. The opposing claims ended in a combat in which they fought hand to hand. 
Finding in the course of it the weapon that Arjuna cherished tho most proved of no 
avail, and feeling his own strength ebbing away in the combat, Arjuna bethought him of 
what he had forgotten. His Kshatriya blood was up and he had forgotten, for the nonce, Siva. 
During the respite given for gaining breath, he placed a mud image of Siva and placed on 
its head a bunch of wild flowers which he had at hand. He was surprised to find tho 
bunch on the head of his antagonist. Finding at once that he was fighting hand to hand 
with no other than God Siva he threw himself, into the attitude of a penitent who was 
determined to wipe out the guilt of this sacrilege by the severest penance he had yet done. 
Then Siva shewed himself to him in his usual form to assure Arjuna that ho was pleased 
with the valour he shewed in the combat, which he had brought on on purpose to test 
him. Siva then asked him to state tho boon that he would have. Arjuna, of course, 
demanded the gift of the Paiupata, which God Siva gave with ploasure and 
benignity. 13 

The whole of this story i* exhibited in throe tableaux in the bas-relief. The sculptor 
has chosen tho characteristic incidents in the story (1) the lower part exhibits Arjuna 
in penance, (2) the second exhibits the chase, tho boar galloping away ahead while tho 
other animals are quiescent in tho relief, (3) the third is where Siva appears before 
Arjuna and bestows upon him the boon demanded by the penitent as a result of tho 
penance. The three taken together make it clear that the relief is a representation on 
the surface of the rock of Arj una's Penance. Tho trend of the various other beings to- 
wards the middle is not because of the watercourse there, but because of tho chief 
character, Siva, being there. The watercourse is merely incidental and cannot be held to 
represent the coming of the Ganges ( Oangavatarana ). The story of the coming of tho 
Gang&, so far as it relates to this particular, reguires that GangA should be shown 
as descending upon the matted coiffure of Siva, getting lost there almost, issuing therefrom 
in a small stream by means of a loosened lock. The aspect of Siva in the relief has no- 
thing in it to indicate this. 

There is much other evidence on the point, but it is other than archaeological. Tho 
archaeological features of the bas-relief leave little doubt that it was of the period o( 
Naraslmhavarman I, Pallavamalla, who was a contemporary of the ftm 
Tivdram hymners, Appar and Sambandar* Both of these mention the incident 


u Cantos, 42 & 43 Book I, Kumbhakonam Edition,. 
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of giving the Pdsupata to Arjuna as one pf the more prominent acts of beneficence by 
Siva 13 . The inscriptions on the Rathas and the caves make it absolutely clear th^t 
Narasimhavarman laboured to make them Siva shrines and make a Saiva centre of 
the place. Inscriptions Nos. 17 & 18 on the Dharmaraja Ratha make it clear that it was 
intended to be called ‘Atyantakama PallaveSvara.’ 14 The same name occurs in the so-called 
Ganesa Ratha and in the Ramanuja Mantapam. This Atyantakama was no other than 
Paramesvaravarman, the grandson of Narasimhavarman I. and father of 
Narasimhavarman II, Bajasiniaha. The larger number of buildings in rock therefore 
began to be excavated by Narasimhavarman I, and reached their completion if they 

ever reached it at all under Narasimha II, Rajasiniha, iSaiva sovereigns in a 'Saiva age. 
These naturally made the bas-relief represent one of the most popular of Siva’s acts of 
beneficence to humanity which both the Tevdram hymners refer to very often in the 
course of their works. This is the more natural seeing that the other bas-relief has reference 
to one of Krishna’s achievements, the holding up of the hill, GGvardhana, to protect the 
cowherds and cattle from a show r er of stones. We shall revert to this later ; but must 
mention here that this place finds no mention in the Tevdram as a place holy to Siva, 
though these hymners refer to Tirukalukkunyam ; nor is the place included among 
those peculiarly sacred to Siva now. It seems to be then beyond the possibility of doubt 
that this bas-relief represents Arjuna’s Penance, not as an incident in the M dhdbhrala 
but as a representation of one of Siva’s many acts of beneficence to humanity, perhaps 
because it is so depicted in the hymns of the Tevdram. 

This interpretation finds unlooked for support in the archaeological remains of a few 
pillars recently unearthed at Chandimau in the Bekar District of the Patna Division. 
These are sculptures that exhibit the same incident and the monument belongs, according 
to Mr. R. D. Bancrjee, to the 5th or the 6th Century A. D. as the inscriptions found on the 
pillars are of the Gupta characters. 15 

Another point in regard to this bas-relief is whether it is the work of foreigners. That 
foreign workmen from other parts of India and outside did do work in this part of the 
country on occasions, is in evidence in the Tamil classics. 16 Jewellers fronr Magadha, 

13 oprfhu eo u€Vevfr 6y0<suu>£,rr&) QujfrGmip.fleoQsi/ 

-Gurgj^Qj'gj Q&rr<cm® 

6 SmflsOiS p g)6GT (ix, &LU68T /DGST^eST d & J£l /£ 

@Gii/b &<aff}£,'gjjL-6sr srr^seoQsuj Qu^LDireur. 

$($0 Q//B00. 3. (&UUJIB jfir) 

LHTL-.&(GJjG&lT QlDG0 6VL^. /F /DUfTQDQl LUfT^U) 

SiLjib Guvdjuuirir^ u60p<oB) ( && srremufnsur 

gSgoqjitiejQ QiLnupfFfrG<ofnr. 

$($Qjir(^iTp Gmu.su>' 8. (^y uun) 

14 Epigraphia Indica , X. p. 8. . 35 A. E. R . For 1911-12 p* 162-et. seq. 

lfi LD&poSlVsSr ®Q$U)LOJTITLl.l—& SUjLDQ^LD 

loqjib$ 8 Qsrr&)60($u) <F0@ 

£GmUU$Jfi Gfl%GSr@IT &u>Qldit® 

Q&rr<smLp. a&jsjujpfluj semseurr QsiugSI^gstu 
uojistrpfi) sr&rsfrjb umu>essP,u Qurr$Q5>&, 

Manimmalai XIX 107-HO. 

ujQj&rp pssqfth ldqj&$s Qsireoeo^ 
u>&js$Bg!u lS/ds/SwgssFi eS’^strrssrr sr($ib 

. us-ibQu/reiir 

Gsirseo^ fStuasrp geStup Q'pirifieoqsih 

/b/tlL © ojemems &ti>u>(§u>. 

Perungadai . Unjaikkdnclam, pass agej quoted under above in Pundit Saminatha Aiyar’s edition 
of Mani?n$khalau 
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smiths from Maharatta, blacksmiths from Avanti (Malva), carpenters from Yavana, laboured 
with the artisans of the Tamil land. 

Admitting this possible co-operation, it requires more to prove borrowing either the 
inspiration or the execution. None of the details of these works seem foreign either to the 
locality or to the prevalent notions of indigenous art. The suspected ‘Cornucopia ’ held in 
the hand by one of the figures at the bottom of the central water-course is nono other 
than a sling containing the sacrificial platter of wood which one of tho disciples has washed 
and x>ut together to carry homo to tho hermitage, while his companion carries on his 
shoulder a vessel of water. 

(To be continued .) 


THE HISTORY OF THE NA1K KINGDOM OF MADURA 
By V. RANGACIIARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 

( Continued from p. 1+7 * ) 

However it might have been, the rise of the To a damans was an important event in the 
history of Madura, Tanjore and R&mnad. From tho time when Raghunatha Tou<laman 
established himself at Pudukkotfai, there was a now state which, led by able men and acute 
loaders, played a large part as a buffer-Siate in the wars and fortunes of the three 
powers which surrounded it. Nominally subordinate to Ramnad, it adjusted its policy to 
the exigencies of tho moment, and utterly indifferent to the principle of constancy or 
loyalty, carried on its own task of self-expansion. The Tondaman, as we shall see 
later on, did not hesitate to act against Ramnad if his interests dictated such a 
course. Similarly, he did not hesitate to fight with Madura, tho suzerain of his 
immediate suzerain. Towards Tanjore the Tondaman was, as a rule, an enemy ; but even 
hero enmity or friendship depended on the expediency of the moment. The result of 
these moves and countermoves, of these alliances and enmities, was that Pudukkottai 
was ablo, in the long run, to survive both the kingdoms of Tanjore and Madura and, in 
a sense, the estate of Ramnad, a3 the last of these became, thanks to its instigation, a 
partitioned and therefore comparatively powerless estate. 

In the year 1674 tho interval of peace ended, and Chokkanalha again entered into 
.a series of wars which, though at first attended with startling success, eventually 
turned out highly disastrous to the kingdom. The first of these, which was destined 
to mark a revolution in tho history of South India, was with Tanjore. It not only 
led to the sudden extinction of tho Naik dynasty of that kingdom, but to tho advent 
of the Marathas, just then rising to power and prominence, into the South. Tho 
Maratha occupation of Tanjore led in its turn to important effects. The Tanjore 
-colony was the work of the younger son of Shahji, and was followed by a civil war between 
him and his elder brother. The struggle between the brothers was complicated by the 
entrance on tho scene of their common enemy, Mysore, then under the efficient and 
powerful rule of Chika Deva Raj. The ambition and avarice of the contending parties 
extended their field of operations into the region between the Kaveri and the Vaigai. 
The kingdom of Madura became, in consequence, a vast theatre of war. The position 
of Chokkanatha was a most unfortunate and miserable ono ; for while the Marathas and 
Mysoreans were struggling with one another, they wore equally interested in despoiling his 
power and annexing his kingdom, so that in a few years his authority was reduced to 
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a shadow and his extensive dominion to the single city of Trichinopoly. And when to 
this foreign conquest, he had to meet tho contumacy of the greatest of his vassals, 
the Setupati, who raised an independent standard at a time when his master was most 
in need of his obedience and help, the cup of Chokkanathn’s grief became too full, and 
he passed away, leaving his kingdom in possession of contending foreigners, and his 
subjects tho victims of war and military occupation. 

The Tanjore war affords a fine example, so common in Indian History, of 
history merging into romance. Tho cause of tho war was, as in many other 
cases in India, a woman. Tho king of Tanjore, the pious Achyuta Vijaya Raghava, 
had a daughter, whose beauty of person and of mind, had gained wide renown and 
a crowd of suitors. Chokkanatha was an aspirant for her hand, and in 1674 
despatched an embassy with presents and proposals of marriage. But no sooner 
did the Madura messengers state the object of their visit than the monarch of Tanjore 
flew into a passion and declared that the proposal was an insult. With undisguised 
contempt and denunciatory abuse, hc so pronounced his brother chief to bo unfit 81 
to be his son-in-law, and dismissed the messengers with insult. When Chokkanatha 
heard of tho indignity ho resolved on immediate war, and ordered the DaJavSi 
Venkata Krishna Naik, 82 and the treasurer Ohinna Tliambi Mudali, to set the 
Madura army in "motion. Venkata Krishna was an able general. His skill had 
gained, from his master and his contemporaries, the flattering titles of Sugriva’s crown and 
Savyasaehin. He promptly obeyed his master s mandate, and was in a few days in tho 
confines of the Tanjore kingdom, where the first engagement between the two powers 
took place. The contest was sanguinary, and 4 ‘blood ran like water in the channels for 
irrigation.” Tho Trichinopolitans gained the victory, and were able to push their way 
into Tanjore. When within a few miles of the capital, they came into collision, for a 
second time, with ari army despachod by Vijaya Ilaghava. Many interesting and singular 
facts are narrated in connection with this battle, which give us an excellent idea of tho 
warfare of those days. The Telugu chronicle, Record of the Affairs of the Carnatic Cover - 

80 Vijaya Raghava would have, according to ono version, consented for tho marriage ; but he wag 
deterred from doing so by an evil counsellor, the Dalavai Rangappa Naik, who had his own motivo for 
thus acting. Ho wished to marry the princess to his son, Rangauatha, and to divert the crown through 
her, to his own family. With thin view, we are told, ho had already secured the imprisonment of the right 
heir, Mannftru Naidu by accusing him before the king of an abandoned lifo. In dissuading his master 
from listening to Chokkantitha’s proposal, he proceeded in a cautious and effective manner by provoking by 
enormous personal vanity of his master. He pointed out how Tirumal Ntlik had stabbed his betrothed 
a Tanjore princess, for her playful remark that his buildings were like tho drainage works of her father, 
and how such a brutal family was hardly worthy of a marrisgo alliance. He is also said to have bribed 
GOvinda Dikshita, Vijaya Ragava’s minister, to tell the king that he, a Vaishnava, could not properly 
form an alliance with the Saivite line of Madura. There are many improbabilities in this version, how- 
ever: First, there is no evidence whatever to prove that Tirumal stabbed a Tanjore princess, though there 
is evidence of such a marriage. (See Wheeler’s Hist* Vol. IV, pt. II, p. 577) where Wheeler describes 
the wedding ceremonies). Secondly, Govinda Dikshita was evidently not Vijaya R&ghava's minister. 
Thirdly, even if Govinda had lived he would not have belittled his own deity Siva. 

81 Manucoi, Storia do Magor III, p. 103-5. As usual Manuoci is very inaccurate and, unreliable. 
His version of the “Tanjore prince ” (he gives neither the name of Chokkanatha nor of Vijaya Raghava y 
is most disparaging, and differs entirely from other accounts. See Note p. 15. 

82 According to Manuoci he proceeded in person. 
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nors describes in detail the means adopted by the different parties to secure the defeat of 
the other. It says that Vijaya Raghava supplemented the martial valour of his army with 
the magic skill of his guru. Alarmed at the continuous defeat of his men, he asked bis 
preceptor, Soma Chandra Svami, to perform such incantations as could completely disable 
the enemy. Chokkanatha, we are told, retaliated. His guru, Balapriya, was more* 
than a match for Soma Chandra, and by his counter- incantations, did not only mako the 
Tanjorean devices harmless, but prepared the way for the desertion of the Tanjore troops 
at the nick of time. Lakhs and lakhs of pumpkins, we are informed, were made the 
subjects of incantations, 8 " and cast into the Kaveri, so that those who drank of the wateis 
impregnated with them, were sure to desert for the Trichinopoly ranks. In the midst of the 
war of magic, the two armies joined battle. The Tail joreans, once again, suffered defeat 
and retreated into their own fort. 

Venkata Krishna pursued the retreating forces and was soon in the vicinity of Tan j ore. 
From his camp ho sent word to Vijaya Raghava offering his withdrawal in case he con- 
sented to the marriage. A haughty challenge to arms was the answer. The Dalavai 
thereupon gave orders for the assault. The Tanjore fort was well guarded by 20,000 
musketeers and a powerful army, but the besiegers were undaunted. They mounted their 
cannon 84 on raised earth-works and discharged against the fort some tens of thousands of 
cannon shot. The defending troops weronot able to sustain the infliction, and hundreds 
deserted their ranks and joined the standards of Trichinopoly. The gates of the fort were 
then demolished, the ditches filled up with vast quantities of fascines ; and then the place 
was taken by storm, some ascending the breaches made by the cannon shot, and some 
going in by the gates. 

Immediately after his entrance into the city, Venkata Krishna sent a second message 
of friendship and warning to the Tanjoro monarch. The latter was, we are told, all this 
while engaged in the worship of his god. Entirely oblivious of the fatal events going on 
outside his city, ho wastod his time in meditation and prayer from which no amount of 

83 The Record oj the Corn. (dorrs. Many similar examples of resort to magic in assistance to tiio 
sword can be cited from Indian History. Tippoo, for instance, in spite of his bigotry, organized a 
japan for securing victory against the English. It was performed for four periods of 12 days 
each. Scores of Brahmans abstained from salt and condiments promoting digestion and took simple 
milk and rice during this period. Thus prepared, a detachment of the corps frequently relieved, stood 
in a rank up to their chests in water, beating it incessantly with their hands and bawling out their 
mintras or incantations. This is also done during a time of drought in the state of Mysore. The same 
thing was done in tho campaign which resulted into tlio two retreats of Lord Cornwallis from Seringa- 
patam, and the Brahmans attributed his failure to their mantras . The mantras, however failed to 
save the capital from General Harris ; and this was ascribed by the Brahmans, not to tho inefficiency of 
the mantras themselves, but to some mistakes in tho mysteries and to the fact that some of tho 
Brahmans had tasted of salt Muhammad Ali once spent £5,000, through one Acliona Bandit, on a 
jehham at tho temple of Pakshijirta, S. of Madras, in order to kill Lord Bigot, and it, we 
are told suoceoded; and a similar incantation, after several failures, killed Haidar Ali. The mantra 
for killing particular persons was generally uttered after suspending a cobra by the tail from the roof of 
an apartment, and proper incense being burned on a fire immediately bolow. This is tho celebrated saro 
y again. Wilks gives the story of Haji who claimed one lakh of rupees from Umdatu bumra for killing, 
his usurping younger brother Amiru’l-umra, See Wilks Mysore, I. pp. 4-15440. In Malabar especially , 
magic was largely used for political purposes. See the Man t rava do ms of Malabar by V. Nagamaiya 
in Christ. Coll . Maya.; Vol X pp. 82-92 and 158-160. 

81 The detailed consideration of the artillery and weapons of war is made in chapter XT* 
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chose in imitation of Krishna, the Lord of the Gopis ! Meanwhile, “ the enemy, came and 
attacked the city. In order not to be made prisoner and be disgraced, the king decided to 
die bravely. He came out with 3 sons and 18 horsemen, his relations, bearing on his 
horse’s hindquarters his beloved queen. She, at the approach of the enemy’s mighty force, 

' felt afraid, and spoke tender words to her husband, saying that as evil chance was so great 
a tyrant as to rob her of further delight in his society, she prayed to him to end her life 
with his own hand, so that she might not fall into the enemy’s power.” The king could 
not, in spite of her repeated supplications, steel himself to such cruelty. “ Still, the argu- 
ments of the afflictod and determined princess were so strong that, finding the enemy 
already close upon them, he was forced at length to yield to her entreaties. Seizing his 
sword, he cut off her head, and, his blade all bare and crimson, galloped into the enemy’s 
ranks, followed by his companions, and in a brief space ended his life.” 

It is unnecessary to enter into a criticism of these fables. It is enough if it is under- 
stood that all agree that the Naik Dynasty of Tanjore ended on this occasion, and that with 
it, a highly romantic but tragical chapter of South Indian History. The annals of the 
world hardly furnish a finer example of a provocation so trivial and a result so disastrous 
and far reaching. Chokkanatha himself must have been sut prised at the turn the events had 
taken. When he ordered the invasion of Tanjore, he would hardly have hoped for a result 
so victorious to his arms, so disastrous to his rival, and so momentous in the history of 
South India. Wars without number had disturbed tho peace and maintained the mutual 
hostility of the sister kingdoms ; but never had any of them been attended with a conse- 
quence as startling as this. The lessons of past history, in short, proved unreliable , 
and tho satisfaction of Chokkanatha at tho success of his arms and the acquisition of a 
dependency must have been mingled with a regret for the fate of a worthy, though mis- 
guided, monarch and the sudden termination of a dynasty in the midst of a prosperous and 
hopeful career. The effect of the catastrophe is felt even to-day. Any stranger who 
visits the palace at Tanjore can see a ruined and shattered tower at northern-western 
corner, and will feel a shudder at the sight, when ho knows that that is the remnant of 
the ancient Naik Zenana. If it had a mouth of its own, it could tell a tale which, though 
it concerns an eccentric king, is yet a tale which does not belong to one particular man or 
country, but for all the world that can feel and pity. The ignorant and superstitious 
servant who guides the visitor through the rambling building of the palace, points to the 
lonely and gloomy tower, and speaks with a suppressed voice and solemn face, of the grue- 
some tragedy enacted therein 200 years back. The place is haunted, says he, and none 
dare approach it lest a contagion of the gloom that surrounds it should seize them. 

Alagiri’s defection. 

The Kingdom of Tanjore was now a dependency, an outlying province, of Madura , 
and Chokkanatha lost no time in arranging for a settled and satisfactory government of it • 
but unfortunately the arrangement he made was not such as to strengthen his hold on the 
conquered kingdom. He dug the grave of his own authority by appointing as viceroy a 
foster-brother of his, Alagiri Naidu by name, a man of ungrateful nature and unscrupulous 
conduct, who like a true upstart, assumed airs and proved a tyrant. A few 
months after his exaltation to his high office, Ajagiri addressed a letter to his 
suzerain in terms of equality and in the spirit of an independent chief. He at the same 
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time ceased the remission of the surplus revenues : 90 and when Chokkan&tha remonstrated 
and warned, he pleaded with a hypocritical ignorance of the change of circumstances, that 
he only adopted the precedent of the old Tanjore monarchs. The indignation of Chokka-. 
nflltha at once ordered tho punishment of the traitor; but the Daluvai and the other 
ministers met in council, and after some deliberation regarding the course to be pursued, camo 
to the conclusion that, as Alagiri's position was far stronger than that of Vi jaya Rfthgax a, 
it would bo more advisablo to he cautious and conciliatory. They therefore counselled 
their master to suppress his indignation and postpone the punitive expedition, till “ the 
devices of Sama, Dana and Bheda were tried/' and found futile. 

If Ajagiri Naik escaped the chastisement of his master, ho did not escape from the 
fruits of his own behaviour. He seems to have been a tactless and imprudent ruler, 
entirely unable to conciliate the eonquerod. His avarice seized the estates of great men, 
and his arbitrary temper dismissed several men of eminence from their offices. A man 
who suffered much in this regime was the celebrated Vehkanua, the Rayasam, of the last 
Naik king. Endowed by nature with an extraordinary amount of ability, tact and per- 
severance, Veiika nua entertained the bold design of subverting the now dynasty and 
restoring that of his master. 

( To be continued . ) 


MISCELLANEA. 


BAN ABH ATT A ’ S GURU. 

In tho Kddambarl vorso 4 of tho introduction 
runs “SRfft : 

I ■” Hitherto was taken by most 

scholars as tho 6th case dual of meaning 
Vishnu and Siva. This explanation ie obviously 
erroneous, for B&na has already saluted both Viahnu 
and Si /a in vs . 2-3.’ Bosidos, it is most unlikely 
that means a dual-god with only two feet 

betweon thorn. According to the word has 

a meaning Siva; but the fact of being “ worship- 
pod by tho Maukharis and their feudatories " is 
conclusive against tho word signifying any non- 
human being, whose greatness becomes only cir. 
oumscribed by such an epithet. Moroovor tho line 
frerfvn; has an ox act parallel in 
the line of verso 10, where 


BAua’s own ancestor is described as being 

worshipped by tho Guptas. It i t thus clear that 
tho commentator alone is right when he 

says ^ or as 

roads was then the <juru of Bunabhatta and was 
presumably the spiritual guide of tho groat Mau- 
kharis. It is also probable that was B&na's 
teacher on poetry , for ho is perhaps to bo identified 
with a poet of tho sarno name, who has been quoted 
in several anthologies 1 and whose antiquity is onsur. 
od by the fact that tho verso 991$: found 

under his name in two of the anthologies, is quoted 
in tho DhvanyAloJca (p. 38). i n his com- 

ment on the verse says * 

showing that the verse w%b quoted even 
earlier in an unknown work of who lived 

Circa 800 A. D. 

D. C. Bhattachabya. 


W jfceo, of the Cam, Govra. and Tanj. Raj . Char it. 

l Vide Peterson's Introduction to Subhdshitdvali under Bhaschu. Altogether 4 verses are there 
ooiieeted , to which we should add another from Sftktimuktavali beginning with 
Bhandarkai's Sixth Report, App. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

2, Interpreter as Shipping Clerk. 

26 August 1662, Consultation in Surat. A Pro- 
position was mado by the President [Matthew 
Andrews] in the Behalfe of Ranehore Metta 
[Ranch Meht&], a person Employed on tho 
Marine for freighting of shipps, and receiving in 
the Money, being very useful also in the lading and 
unlading of Goods, and Writing our Persian 


Letters, whose great care and diligence, with his 
Constant Attendance on the Companys Affaires for 
these 3 ye ares past being well knowne to this 
Counoil, The President mooved, that hee might 
have a salary of 300 Mamoodoes [mahmudUzzz 
Rs. 150] Yearly allowed him, to oommenco from 
the 1st of September 1659, whioh was joyntly 
Concluded, {Factory Records , Surat , Vol. 2) 

R. C. T. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


History op Auranozib, Vol. III. By Frofcssor 
Jadu Nath Sarkar, M. A. Published by M. C. 
Sarkar and Sons, 75-1-1, Harrison Road, 
Calcutta, 1916. 

The third voluirfb of Professor Sarkar's History 
of Aurangzib deals with the first half (1658-81) of 
that monarch's reign. Among the new sources of 
information utilisod for this volume (beside tlioso 
quoted at the end of volume II) the most impor- 
tant are: — Mir'&t-i-Ahnadt (History of Gujrat), 
Muhammad A 1 gam's Tarikh-i- Kashmir , Salimu’llali’s 
Tawdrikh-i-Bangala , Muhammad S&lih’s Bahdr-i - 
Sakhun, Izad Bakhsjh Rasa's Riyaclu l - Wid4d, Nigdr 
Ndmah -i -Munshi , Chandar Bhan’s Chhdr Charmn-i - 
Brahman , Chatar Man's Chhdr Culshan, Dawdbit-i - 
‘Alamgirt, and Dastdru4- ( Amal. 

Tho author has succeeded in gathering an epoch- 
making collection of material for liis subject, and he 
has taken great pains to collate tho evidence of 
writers of different creeds and nationalities ; but the 
result in some cases is disappointing and, speaking 
critically, there is a lack of balanced judgment 
and correct historical perspective in the work. So 
far as the narration of undisputed facts is concerned 
Profeasor Sarkar may be followed implicitly : but 
in his discussions of subtle questions of state policy 
and religious dogma it is clear that he does not 
weigh the various aspects of the problem, and so the 
picture of events, as we get it in tho book, is dis- 
torted. For instance, when speaking of Aurang- 
seb's bigotry. Professor Sarkar freely condemns the 
policy Of the previous rulers also. He says: 


“ With every generous instinct of the soul crushed 
out of them, with intellectual culture merely adding 
a keen odgo to their sense of humiliation, the 
Hindus could not be expected to produce the ut. 
most of which they were capable ; their lot was to 
be bowers of wood and drawers of wator to their 
masters, to bring grist to the fiscal mill, to develop 
a low cunning and flattery as the only means of 
saving what they could of the fruits of their own 

lab0Ur The barrenness 

of tho Hindu intellect and the meanness of spirit of 
the Hindu upper classes are the greatest condem- 
nations of Muhammadan rule in India". Surely 
this is harsh judgment, especially when one re- 
members the liberal policy of Akbar, and of Jabfin- 
gir and SMhjahan. 

Again, when Professor Sarkar undertakes to pro- 
nounce against the tenets of Islam, a task for which 
ho is by no means competent, he places himself at 
the point of ridicule. “ It ig not necessary ” he says, 
“ that ho (Muslim) should tame his own passions 
or mortify his flesh; it is riot nocossary for him to 
grow a rich growth of spirituality. He has to slay 
a certain class of his fellow beings or plunder their 
lands and wealth and this act in itself would raise 
his soul to heaven". It is very evident here that 
Professor Sarkar has just arrived at 'fresh fields 
and pastures new'. An author who knows his limi 
tations no better than that cannot expect to 
receive serious attention from his readers. 

There are several mistakes in spelling Arabic and 
Persian terms, e. g. Jnyabs* beenspelt Javiya, etc, 

G Yasedamx. 




Ai'itiL, F'llT ) 


•'Hi-: AViiQi i ri l-;s ok m uuit.vi.u t i; 



THI-: AXTUjUTIliS OF MAIiAHALIlTl;. 

UY KS.SOl! !S. KUJSIIXA-'W AMI \IYA.\<;\l; AVi... M \; MALM Ys INI VKIOJ I \ 

{< ‘unit n m (1 I m)tt i , 57.) 

jpLAJ K 1\ gi\t*s u view ol the stele representing t lit- boar incarnation {rtirrih(U'ittamy 
of Vishnu. Tlu> is in a cave a little to the south of the (Janesa Hatha. The 
leliel exhibits the man-boar aceoiding to the Vaikanasa Alania. ( )f the throe kinds oi 
botii form, this is what is called t h<* Adi\ aidha tape, This must, be exhibited it 1 1 foiu 
hands. two of them carrying the conch an I the ills’* the colour m ass-green, let) foot 
planted upon the hooded head of the kmii of serpents (*c*lai). 

I he figure ol l>hu\ar;tha should lia\e. according to the I (tiLuiutxtffj'U/ta, the lace 
of a boat in a>so(‘iation with the bod\ of a man. It has four arms two of which hold 
the m nkfrt a udchaknt as usual. T ic light leg should be slightly belli and be made to 
rest upon the jewelled boo l of the mythical serpent Adisesha who must hr seulnt ured 
as in company x\ it h his wife. t )[ the* remaining two hands, the left hand sjiould hr 
silo vii as supporting the legs of Bhfimidcu. seated on the god's bent right leg with 
her own legs hanging down, while the right hand has to be thrown luitnd tie* waist o 
tile same godless. The boar fare of the god should be slightly tilted up so to malo- 
ti ie muzzle approach the bosom of the goddess as though lie is engaged in smelling hci. 1 
The colour of the image of Varaha-Vislnni is represented by the darkness of the twilight 
Tlie associated figure* of Uhumidevi should have her hands in the aitjali attitude. She 
should be decked with flowers and dressed in clothes and should be a lorued with all 
suitable onuim uts. Her complexion lias to be black. Her fare should be slightly lifted 
up and turned towards her lord, and should be expressive of shyness and jo\ . The lop 
of her head should reach tin* client ol the figure of Varalia, and her image should be 
made in accordance with the /> nichnltiln measure. Such is the description gi\en in the 
(Mr T. A. Hopinatha ItaoV // / irl u Imnorjni [tint. ]> ld--,*$). 

The Ti vikrama panel in the same ea\e. Tnc image of Trvikrama, ma v be sculpt ured, 
it is said, in three different wap, namelx . with the left fo it raised up to the level of tin 
(1) right knee, or (*J) to the naxel. or (h) the toicV*_id These three varieties arc ohxious 
ly intended to represent Trvikrama as striding ovet the earth, the mid-world and the 
heaven -world rospoUivelx . an I are all exemplified in sculptures also. The image o( 
Trvikrama, with the bit foot lifted up oul> to the lex el ot the right knee is, however, 
rarely met- with among available pieces ol sculpture. The rule U that Trvikrama images 
should be worked out in accordance with the ullnmnd'Wt-laltt measure, and their total 
height should he 1-4 anytthi*. Tj vikrama should have either four or eight hands Jf 
there be oulv four ami", one of the right hands should be made to hold the sankha and 
one of the left hands the eft ft km ; or it may even be t hat the left hand carries the chakra and 
the right hand the mukha, The other right hand should be bold up with the palm 
upwards and the other 1 ‘ft hand stretched out parallel to the uplifted leg: or this right 
hand may be in the abln ya or the cat win pose. On the other hand, if Trvikrama is .sculp- 
tured with eight arms, fixe of the hands should carry the mnkha } chit km. gada, mrnga 
(bow) and hala (plough) the other three being kept as in the previous instance. Tim 

i7 This attitude of ummi-u-i liudhr.e* is som times drscuhok of cour^» alKurdiv us playing 

the babv at the breast. 
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right leg of Trvikrama is to be firmly planted upon the earth ; and the left should bo 
used in taking the stride of world-measure. The colour of the image is to be dark as that 
of the rain-cloud; it should be clothed in red garments and decorated with all ornaments. 
.Behind it there should be sculptured the tree called kalpaka , and Indra should be shown 
holding over Trvikrama’s head an umbrella. On either side Vanina and Vayu should be 
made to wavo chamara # : and over them on the right ami the left there should be the 
figures of Surya and Chandra respectively. Near these again theie should be seen 
Saryasa, faraka, Sanatkumfna. Riahma shou'd be nude to talelo'd of the uplifted foot 
of the Trvikrama with one of his hands and wash it with water flowing from a kamandalu 
held in the other hand ; and the water flowing down from the washed foot of Trvikrama 
should be shown as being of a snow-white colour. Siva should be sculptured with his 
) ands in the anjali pose and as sitting somewhere in space above the height of the 
navel of Trvikrama. Near the leg upon which Trvikrama stands, there should be the 
figure of Namuchi, a rdkshasa, in the attitude of bowing in reverence to the great god 
Trvikrama. On the left Garuda should bo shewn as taking hold of S^ukra, the gum of 
the rdkshasa s, with a view to belabour him for obstructing Bali in giving the gift asked 
for by the Brahmanical boy Vamana; on the right Vamana himself should be made to stand 
with an umbrella in his hand and ready to receive the promised grant of tlu'ee feet of space. 
Near him and opposite to him Bali should be shown as standing golden in hue and adorned 
with ornaments and carrying in his hands a golden vessel to indicate that he is ready to 
pour the water ceremonially in proof of his gift. Behind the emperor Bali there should be 
his queen. Above the head of Trvikrama the figure of Jamba\an should he shown as 
sounding the drum, called hheri in Sanskrit, so as to exhibit the joy of the celestial 
beings at their coming delivery from the rule of the amra emperor Bali. So says, the 
Vaikli&mHtUjami. ( Op. cit., pp. 164-7 ) 

Plate V represents a huge panel, about eight feet by six feet in size, carved on 
the north wall of the rock-cut shrine situated to the south of what is called Gan&a 
Ratha at Mahabalipuram. In this group of images the central figure is that of Trvikrama. 
It has eight hands; three of the right hands carry the chakra, the gada, and the khadga, 
and the remaining right hand is held up with the palm turned upside, as required by 
Ihe Yaiklanafi&gama. Three of the left hands carry the mnkha ;, the letaka , and dkanus, 
and the fourth left hand is stretched out parallel to the uplifted leg. This leg itself 
is raised up to the level of the forehead. Near the foot of the leg stretched out to 
measure the heaven-world, Brahma is shown as seated on a padmasana and as offering 
with one of his right hands puja to that foot. His image is given four hands and is 
made to wear the jata-makuta and karya-kundalas. In the corresponding position to the 
right of Trvikrama we see isiva also seated on a padmasana, His image also lias four 
arms, one of which is held in the pose of praise. It is also adorned with the jata-makuta 
and kundala s, Immediately below Siva is Surya, the sun-god, with a halo. The way 
in which the legs of this god and also of Chandra, the moon-god, are worked out, suggests 
that they are both residing up in the heavenly world without any terrestrial support. 
This sun-god has only a pair of hands, both of which he holds stretched out in the act of 
praising Trvikrama. Chandra is sculptured below the shield of Trvikrama, with a halo 
round the head, and is also shown to be in ti e attitude of praising Trvikrama. In the 
*pace between the head of Trvikrama and Brahma there may be noticed a peculiar 
figure turned towards Brahma. It has the face of a boar and is made to eairv w r hat is 
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evidently a drum. This figure is obviously that of old Jambavan, sounding the drum in 
joy due to the victory of the Devas over the Danavas. At the foot of Trvikrama sits 
Namuchi to the right , and the other three figures, that are to bo seen, are perhaps repre- 
sentations of Bali and some other prominent cuturm. Tlei'e is one other figure shown 
as if cutting somersaults in the air, and carrying sometl mg like a staff in the right hand.* 
It is not possible to say whom this figure is intended to represent. The Brahmdnda- 
pvrana states that when Vamana grew to be gigantic in size, and became Trvikrama, 
some of the Danavas wcie hurled up into the air as if by a hunieane. This figuio is 
pcrliapw one of the Danavas so tossed up. This piece of sculpture belongs to the seventh 
century, that is, totho palmy daysof Pallava supiemacN inConjeex aram. (Op. c?7., pp. 170-2). 

These two, as also several others of the figures of gods and goddesses in the locality, 
conform to the norms of Iconography as laid down in the VaihhuHa agama and shew 
marked differences of features from representations of the same icons in other localities 
and of oiler ages. This has to be noted carefully, as no conclusion in point of chrono- 
logy can he drawn from these without regard to the «cl ool of arehiteetuie or sculpture. 

Go vard liana Krishna:— Plate VI represents Krishna as carrying tie hill Go\ardhana 
to protect the cowherd settlement of G6ku lam where he was being brought up. When 
the annual feast intended for lndra, tie Vedic god of rain, came nmml for col eh i alien, 


Krishna accepted the offerings intended for lndra, and he in anger, rained stone and other 
destructive material upon the sac rile goous village. Thereupon Krishna performed this feat 
to save the villagers from the harm and exhibit to the wondering world that what was 
offered to Krishna is as good as offered to all the gods. Architecturally this piece of 
workmanship is lather ciudo in com] arihou with tint of Arjumd* penance; but. it. seems 
none the less to belong to the same school of art, if it be so, this may be the liist work 
of an artist or the first work of the school the work of which, in an advanced stage of its 
skill, is exhibited in the other bas-relief. Behind the Krishna in this relief, one will 
notice in the original a young shepherd boy playing upon the flute. This is sufficiently 
far away to indicate that it represents another of the many aspects of Krishna’s life, and 
refutes the theory that Vfenugop&la (young Krishna playing on the flute ) is not found 
represented before the 13th century A. Ik One stanza of Tirunmngai Alvar of the 20 
devoted to this place seems specifically to refer to this relief. Ih 

Mahishasuramardhani: — The goddess Durga should hate ten hands according to the 
ftilparalna, which describes her further as having three eyes; who should wear on her head 
a. jala-rnakuta and in it there should be the chnndraMi or the digit of the moon. The 
colour of her body should be like that of the atmi flower, and the eyes should resemble 
the ntlofvala or the blue lily ; she should have high breasts and a thin waist and there 
should be three bends in her body (of the Ubhanga variety ). In her right hands she should 
r the trivia klutAqa, saktydgudha, chakra, and a stringed bow; and in the left hands 
Z ry m<« ankum, ketaka, para**, and a I, oil. At her feet should lie a buffalo with 
its head cut off and with blood gushing from its neek. From within this neck should ho 
visible tho half-eniergod real am, a bound down by the nnga-paia of the Devi. The amra 

should he made to carry a sword and a shield, although the Devi has already plunged 

her trivia into his neck and lie is bleeding profusely. He should have a terrific look with 
i -i wl r.™ hrows The right log of tho Devi should bo placed on the hack of her lion and 

to" STkuUi touch the ImiTulo ho tly of Mfthish&snnt. 

18 Periya TirumaH, II. V, 4. 
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The V ishnud harm ditar a, as quoted in the V dchaspaty a, describes Mahishasuramardhani 
under the name of Chai.nl ik a thus : — This Devi has the complexion of gold and is a very 
handsome youthful woman in an angry mood, sitting on the baok of a lion. She has 
twenty hands ; the right ones carry, respectively, the sula , khadga , sankha , chakra , bdna, 
'Sahti, vajra , abhaya 3 damaru , and an umbrella ; while the left ones are seen to hold the 
naga-pdsa, khetaka, par am, ankuki , dhanus 9 ghanta , dhvajagada, a mirror and the mudgara. 
The buffalo-part of the asura is lying decapitated with the real amra proceeding out from 
the neck. His eyes, hair and brows are red and he vomits blood from his mouth. The 
lion of the D6vi mauls him, and the Devi herself thrusts the tr&ula into his neck. The 
asura , who is bound down by the naga-paw, carries a sword and a shield. 10 The peculiar 
feature of the Mahishasuramardhani here depicted is that the panel exhibits her as press- 
ing back her enemy Andhakasura in war. At this stage she has a benign aspect and shows 
nothing of the ferocity in combination with beauty which is usually associated with this 
-aspect of the Goddess Durgfi. ( See Plate VII.) 

The Shore Temple:- -General view, Plate IX. This temple in general view shows a double 
vimana, both parts shaped exactly alike, but of proportions that seem intended to serve 
the purpose of shutting off tho smaller from view on one side. The shoreward tower is the 
smaller and seems the older. It has a hole in the middle of the pedestal stone to hold a stone 
image or linga. A image has since been recovered which is of the Sarvatobhadra 20 type. 
There is within the shrine a representation of &iva as Somaskanda 81 in the central panel. 

Beginning at the south end of this little shrine and at the back of it looking towards 
tho sea is what now looks a comparatively dark chamber, holding a large-sized image of 
Vishnu aw couchant. (See plate VIII.) 

Then comes the seaward shrine just covering this in front, and of proportions to shut 
off altogether from view on the seaside both the Vishnu and 'Siva temples above described. 
This contains a huge lingarn , with sixteen fluted faces. These three in Chola times were 
known as Jalasayana or Kshatriyasimha Pallavesvaram, Pallikondan and Rajasimha 
Pallavesvaram, respectively, notwithstanding the statements of the epigraphists to the 
contrary. 

The significance of this will follow’ : 

The Atiranachandesvara Cave in Saluvanguppam: plate X. This Atiranachanda was 
taken to he Nadivarman, the last great Pallava. It looks, on palaeographical grounds, 
to be a surname of Narasimhavarman II, Rajasimha. 

Vishnu in the lying posture as the Sthala-sayanamurti: plate VIII. ‘This is a recumbent 
image of Vishnu with only two hands; about a fourth of the body should be somewhat 
raised, and the remaining three-fourths should be lying flat upon the serpent bed. The right 
hand should be placed near the pillow, so as to touch the kirita ; the other hand, bent at tho 
elbow, should be held in the kataka pose. Or, this left hand may be made to be parallel 
to the body, so as sometimes to touch the thigh. The right leg has to be stretched out, 
while the left should be slightly bent. The image itself should be adorned with various orna- 
ments. The eyes must be somewhat opened. The colour of the image should be a mixture 
•of black and yellow. By the side of this recumbent figure there should be Bhrgu and 
Markandeya, and near the feet, the demons Madhu and Kaitabha, while on the lotus 

w T. A. G. Iconography , p. 357, et seq, 

20 A column with four faces, each face with a head of Siva* the top is surmounted by a head also* 

21 &iva in the company of his consort Uma and their son Skandha (Subrahmanya). 
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issuing from the navel there should be Brahma. On the bask wall of the shrine and above 
the level of the image of Vishnu should be sculptured the images of the Ayudha-purushas, 
*>f Garuda, of Vishvaksena, and of the Sapta-rishis, all standing with their hands in the 
unjali pose. On the south wall should be shown Brahma, and on the north wall 8iva,— -both 
In the sitting posture. Such a group constitutes the uttami class of Yogasayanamurti. If 
the figures of the Saptaridiis and VishvaksJna are absent, the group belongs to the 
maihyama class; if the Piljakamunis and Madhu and Kuifabha are als) absent, it is 
conceived to belong to the adhama class.'*-’ 2 

In regard to this Yogtsayanam&rti in the Shore Temple, some of these features adjunct 
to such a representation are wanting. The omission is explained away by the tradition 
that the God was thoro himself alone and hal to exhibit himself to Rishi Pun larika in the 
Yoga'^ayana. Therefore the usual adjuncts are wanting. Of course the tradition is kept 
up in the modern temple, whero the namo of the goddess is Bhudevi (the Earth). This 
tradition and the name of the godless indicate some connection between tho locality 
.and the Varahavatara of Vishnu. No d > finite statement of such a connection has so far 
come to my notice. 

The Shore Temple is a feature of the antiquities of Mahabalipuram which has been a 
puzzle in Archie ology. Bring structural, it has been taken for granted that it must have 
been a late structure, at leist later than the- rook-cut ones. But material is now available 
to set these d mbbs at rest, alth nigh more d 'finite light would certainly be welcome. Before 
proceeding to an explanation, the folio ving facts require to he noticed. Tho original 
'Structures seem to havo been tho smaller shrine and tho Vishnu chamber hohind it with 
very probably anaprid'il vimduam surmounting the Vishnu shrine. As we have it at present, 
this last is covered in front by the larger shrine facing the sea. (See Plato XL) 

The Gh >la inscriptions found in Mahabalipuram published in the Sou'h Indian Inscrip- 
tions, Vol. L pp. 03-99, gJ to prove tho exist on ;c of throe shrines (1) Jalasayana or 
Kshatriy asi mh a lbillave'waram; (2) Pallig >n laruliyadcva and (3) RAjasiiuha Pallavelvaram. 
According to these inscriptions Mumallapuram belonged to Amur Nadu of Am&rkotdara. 
No. 4 1 ) of the Son'h Inlian Inscrip ions uses the nann Pudukku jaiyan Bkadhiran, 23 Fifty as 
an alternative name for Amur Nalu. Amur, a village near, gives tho name both to tho 
larger and the smaller divisions. Reverting to tho names given, in these epigraphs, to tho 
shrines wo have no doubt about tho Palligondaruliyadeva. This can refer only to tho god 
on his couch (Vish ui). Tho names are not quite as clear in respect of the two others. 
Jalasayana-Pallavcsvara can have no direct significance), as there is nothing to connect 
Jala^ayanam (sleeping on the primeval waters) with Siva. This name can only mean tho 
Pailave.Wara of the place Jalalayanam, which must have been an anterior name necessarily. 
This would apply more appropriately to the smtllor temple looking shoreward than 
to the seaward-looking bigger shrine. Even so there is an error in the name, which 
was according to the almost contemporary authority of Tirumingai AJv&r, Talasayanarn 
(Sbhalasayan un) and not Jalasayanam. Tue mere proximity to the sea cannot give a 
ehrine this namo, and the Siva shrine close to the sea has nothing of myamm (couch) in 
it, containing as it does only a sixteen-sided prismatic linyam « 

The Sea-ward Temple seom? built with the design to shut off the Vishnu Temple, 
which Tirumangai Ajvftr describes as a Vishnu temple < where Vishnu is in the company of 


22 T. A. G., Iconography, pp. 90, &c. 

23 Tnis nama or title winch means ‘ tho u.i nrallolled here ot'tio near utnhreUV fnemj iateiiel to 
<iesiffnate Nandiwrmnn PaUava:n vlla. T ic fir ft word see m to contiin a hint tyvl the throne was to 
ST ew acqiLhion aid not one coming in hereditary deceit. Tue K'mkuji platei of this 
Nandivarman cill the village a ider gift by tie ne*r mm3 f>Aalhtramin^U >n waich was probably 
an h«n«,,P af fcha s.wareim reliant. If this inter ire Nation w correct, it is cl.ar that Nandivarmaa 


in honour of t ie so /erei^a ra^ia:.,. - - , TT ... ,- 0 , 

restored the te.nple to t.io status quo anti. {S. Ind. Ins. II. m. p. 3o9.) 
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fciva, w hose proper place is the crematorium.’ 1 ' 4 The Talafiayanam must have got modified 
into Jalasayanam by an error and assumed the alternative Kshatriyasimlui Pal laves varum, 
if Kshatriyasimha made benefactions to the temple by extending and improving it. 25 * 
Rajasimha Pallavesvaram must be the sea-ward-looking temple, which is obviously of later 
construction from its own position. The prismatic linga is quite characteristic of Rajasimha s 
buildings, as a comparative study of Pallava monuments seems to indicate, 20 Rajasimha 
is further descril ed ‘a very pious prince, the illustrious At} antak/ima , the chief of the 
Pallavas, who crushed the multitude of his foes by his power (or spear), whose groat 
statesmanship was well known, and who had got rid of all impurity (by walking) in the 
path of the fcaiva doctrine.’ * 7 

In his zeal for extension for the 'Siva shrine he might have consciously thrown the 
Vishnu shrine into the shade and might even have destroyed parts of it, as that must have 
faced the sea frun the disposition of the image now, both in the shore-temple and in the 
more modern temple in the town. The tradition is living yet that this latter rvas built to 
house the god, left homeless by the pious vandalism possibly of the Pallava sovereign, it 
may even be, by his own successor Nandivarman who was a Vaishnava and in whose time 
Tirumangai Ajvftr probably lived. 

Mamallapuram is not mentioned as a feaiva holy place by either Sambandar or Appar, 
who have made hyjnns upon Tirukkalukkunram ; nor o\ on by Sundaramflrti, as far as 1 
am at present able to make out. Tt is not mentioned among the recognised 'Saiva centres 
of worship even now. Tirumangai Ajvflr celebrates it separately in two pieces of ten 
stanzas each, and makes other references besides. Another of these Alvars, believed to be 
mueli anterior to him in time and born in the town itself, refers to the temple. Wo have 
already referred to the primitive character of the bas-relief in the Krisliiutmaniapam. 

It seems, therefore, that before Narasimhavarman I took it upon himself to 
beautify the place with the various rock-cut temples and other w r orks of art, it must 
have been a place of Vaishnava worship in some manner connected with one of the oldest 
Vaishnava temples in Kanehi. In one of his verses, Tirumangai Aj.vdr rofers to the 
god at Mallai, as ‘he who was abed in Kachchi.’ 18 This may be explained away in a 
general sense, but the reference seems to be specific, and there is some similarity in regard 
to the traditions of both. The shrine in Kanehi referred to is that of Yadoktakari 
or Vehka, the only temple referred to in the Peiumbanari uppadai. This poem by 
Rudran Kawan has for its object the celebration of the liberality of Ton^am&n 

24 iJJemiB}a<sffJ(S (st-ton® 

Q ( &u>Qu(V)LDfr<GjS)ir<s 

a ns serf! uj/s/^^wev^vd sl peo&ujmib 
GusmiKi(9) iL6Br$j9>rnr&jGDir QjewTtiiQ&ebrp&r ujl-O/f©©^* 

(Periya TirumoH. II. vii, 9.) 

28 Para 9, Epigraphies Report for 1913. 

£/. Rftjafiimha.Pallavt^varft, the Kailfisan&tha t cmplo at Kanehi. 

27 Tfcshdm vam&e prasftt&t Ranarcwika purdrmmardhfina d (a)gradandfit (w) 
gubrahmanyah kumarft Guha iva Pramadi&varfidatta janma 
feaktikfunn&ri varggo viditabahunaya's Saiva siddhfinta marge 
Srira&n Atyantakfimali kehatasakalamald dhtirddharal.j Pallav&nam 

(8. /. VoU 1 », No. 24, verse 5). 

28 SL-fB&QJ&niT* SL-mueofyOfi 0GO#UJ6OrLD' 
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I Iandirayan of Kanchi, and refers to a time certainly anterior to that of Simhavishnu, 
the founder of the great Pallava dynasty, and may go back to the 2nd century A. D. 
It must be remembered that this Simhavish nu himself was a Vaishnava, according to the 
Udayendiram plates of Nandlvarman I., Pallavamalla, 2 * while Rajasimha is described, 
in the same document as a devout worshipper of Siva (Paramamahc>vara). A Vishnu 
temple in the locality seems <juito possible, either of sufficient nearness or remoteness in 
point of time. 

Was the place of sufficient importance to deserve this honour before the age of the 
great Pallavas, specifically before the date of Narasimhavarman I, Maliamalla, whoso 
name stuck on to the place even long after the fall of the dynasty. It is in point to 
notice here that it is not only the works of the Alvars that call the place Mallai, uniformly 
the same designation is given to it in the work Ncmdikkulambakam, a Tamil work celebrat- 
ing the exploits of Nandivarman, Victor at Telj&ru. The age of this monarch is 
not yet definitely fixed, but he came later, perhaps much later, than Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla. How far back the name Mallai goes we have not tho means of decid- 
ing, but a coin of Theodosius has been discovered of date A. D. 371-395, which would 
indicate, although the evidence must be regarded as yet slender, that the place was a port 
of some importance commercially.*** A recent article 11 in the ('livintitoi College, Magazine 
attempts to arrange the genealogy of the Pallavas of Kanchi and takes it to eight genera- 
tions before Simhavishnu, the father of MahSndra, the monarch who excavated 
most of the caves of Southern India. If we can take tho time occupied by theso at about 
two centuries, this will take us to about A. D. 400 from tho known dates of Narasimha 
J. There are three oilier names to be accommodated perhaps, before wo come to Vishnug&pa 
of Kanchi, who suffered defeat at the hands of the £ Indian Napoleon' Samudragupta— 
about A. D. 350. One of these very early Pallavas, Simhavarman, is said, in the Amaravati 
Pillar Inscription now in the Madras Museum, to have gone up to the Himalayas to imprint 
his * lanchana ’ on its face, as symbolical of his universal sovereignty. This is in obvious 
imitation of the crowned kings of the Tamil land, the Thera, Uhola and the Pandya. We 
have to look for the particular Pandya, Chola and Chora much anterior to his time— what- 
ever that time be. 

This would, under all legitimate canons of criticism, bring us to the earlier centuries 
of the Christian era and the geographical data of the classical writers ought to give ns the 
clue. 

We have already noted that the Chinese traveller Hiuen Thsang refers both to 
the capital and the port as if they both had either the same name, or as though they 
could bo regarded as the capital audits port, so intimately connected with each other as 
to be oonfounded by even an eminently intelligent foreigner such as the enlightened 
‘ Master of the Lam’ was. Ptolemy, the geographer, writing in the middle of the 2nd 
century A. D. refers to a port, as well as an interior city, named Malange.^ The Penplus, 
written about 80 A. I)., refers to three ports and marts north of the Kavery; Camara, 


# Simhavishnu — tho grandfather of Xarsimhavmman 1, was a devout Vaishnava 
Plates, S. 1. 1., Vol. II, Pt. Ui. P- 370) • Bhaklyura.Ihita Vi*. ml, S.mhav.ebru>>. 

31 jr ft 4 $ 10()4, pp, 609 wild 036* 

31 yob for 1013-14, pp. 230-374, by Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Tyef, Assistant Epigraphs, 


(Udayendiram 


» s. lnd.lnt., Vol. 1., p. 27, U. 33 34. 
UAnte, Vol. XIII. pp- 333 and 30S, 
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Poduka and Malanga.’ 4 Without going into the details of this geography here, xve 
max' take Malanga the port to be the Mahubalipurani that is at present. The description 
of Mavilangai xve find in the Siru p>ci m rrup jjudai would answer to this very well, as well 
as in Hiuen T listing's time, when it was the port of embarkation for Ceylon, The interior-” 1 
Malftnge was, according to Ptolemey, the capital of Bassamagos, which, on the analogy 
of Sorenagos of the same writer, must be the capital of the land of a people Basser, which 
is a Greek modification of Yeaar or Vetfcuvar, who constituted, if not the sole, at least an 
ntegral part of the population. This possibility requires to be woiked up more fully. 

It must be noted in this connection, however, that there is a place containing a PaJlava 
cave temple near Tindivanam called, even now, Ki) mavilangai (/. e., East or Lower 
Mavilangai). Another Malingi (Kan. for Mavilangai) in Mysore is called in the 11th 
century A. 1). Itlainattu Mavilangai. 1 ^ These adjuncts to the two names imply the existence 
of other places of the name in the neighbourhood or about the same region. As far as 
i am able to make out at present there is no authority for taking Mavilangai to mean a 
country as Mr. Kanakasabhai lias taken it :j7 : — the passage of the if upd ndrr uppa <iai not 
lending itself to that interpretation. If then the capital and the port bore the same name, 
there is some reason for the careful Chinese traveller calling the two places by the same 
name, though different from this one, but well-known in his days. In fact, it is stated that 
to OymamVtu NalUvakkodan, the hero of the iru pa »a r r ujqM : l a i , belonged the region 
comprising the cities and fortresses of Amur, Yelur, Eyilpa^tinam, Mavilangai, KlJangiJ, &c., 
but Kanchi in the same region does not find mention as such. His time, I take it, is 
intermediate to those of Tondaman Ijanclirayan of Kanchi, and the Yishi.uigopa of lvanchi 
defeated by the famous Samudragupta, 

This would take us to the vexed question of the origin of the Pallavas, and whether 
they were an indigenous dynasty or a dynasty of foreigners. The study of their monuments 
at Mahubalipurani makes it quite clear that their civilization at any rate, must have been 
lirah manic ; their architecture shews clear traces of its indigenous origin. These would 
support the contention of the Vishnu Pur aw?* that the Pallavas were a race of Kshattriyas, 
who fell from their high estate by giving uj) the Yaidie duties enjoined upon them, 
meaning perhaps that they had become Buddhists. When they come into view in South 
India, they seem bent upon making amends for their past remissness by an extraordinary 
amount of zeal for Hinduism. It would seem reasonable to infer that they had as little 
to do with the Pahiavas or Partisans, as their contemporaries the Chalukyas had to do with 
the Seleukians of Asia. 

Having come so far, it xvould seem pertinent to ask the question whether these Pallavas, 
xvho present themselves to us through the antiquities of Mah&balipuram, are the same as 
those known in the locality from the earliest times, or whether these were new-comers. 
That these powerful Pallavas of the dynasty of Narasimhavarman were Aryans in culture 
must now seem clear* There is one particular motive in the buildings of these that strike one 
as a remarkable feature, and that is the lion-base for the pillars. This, with the maned lion 
upon their coins, seems to indicate unmistakably that these were the feudatories of the 
Andhras, who advanced southwards from across the Krishna River, both in the lower and 

54 XV. Scoff's Perl plus, p. 46, Section 60. 35 Pattuppdttu I S, yer's Edition* 

36 Epig. Carnitaca, Mysore Pt. 1 * T. N. 31 and 36, 37 The Tamils 1800 Years Ago , 

35 Pk, Ilf. Ch* iii. Wilbou's Translation. Original ilokas ( 16-21). 
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upper part of its course. There seems, therefore, some reason to distinguish between these 
•Pallavas and the Pallavas or Kurumbars of the coins which have for their characteristic 
device a standing bull. On this subject the following remarks of Professor Rapson seem 
apposite. “In the same region lived the Kurumbars, a people of considerable importance 
before the 7th century A, D. Between the coins of these two peoples no accurate discrimi- 
nation has yet been made. The coins of this region fall into two classes: — (i) Those which in 
style bear some resemblance to the coins of the Andhras (*?.</., E. CSt. PI II, 55-58, called 
Kurumbar; and perhaps also id. I, 31-38 called Pallavaor Kurumbar), and may therefore possi- 
bly belong to the same period (2nd and 3rd centuries A. D.). The occurrence of the ship as a 
reverse type testiiies to the foreign trade for which the Pallavas were famous. (2) The other 
class is of gold and silver and undoubtedly later ; but here again there seems to be no 
evidence from which to determine the exact date. These coins all bear the Pallava emblem, 
the maned lion, together with Canarese or Sanskrit inscription. 88 

That the Kurumbars were different from the Pallavas, and that tho Pallavas were 
northerners, seems to find an echo in Tamil literature. There arc two or three poems, which 
are ascribed to different authors, who must be alloted, on very substantial evidence, to the 
first century, or a little later, of the Christian era. Among them a certain chief by name 
Nannan had for his territory the region called, in Tamil literature, PuJ.inadu 39 round about 
the region of Cannanore now. One of the hill forts belonging to that chief was called fij.il 
Malai (a hill about 18 miles north of Cananore now). That hill-fort had fallen into the 
possession of the northerners, as the Tamils called them (Vadukar), and the territory was 
recovered by a certain Chola King, by name Ilanjetohenni, victor at Serupp&li or Pali over 
these northerners (Vadukar). 40 The same incident is referred to in connection with the 
same king in Puram 378. That is for tho west coast. In regard to the cast, the Tamil 
•chief Kari, ruler of Malai Nadu round about Tirukkovilur in the South Arcot District, is 
said similarly to have beaten back an Aryan force which laid siege to his hill fort of Mullur. 41 
These references in classical Tamil literature make it quite clear, that at tho commencement 
of the Christian era, there was a general forward movement of the northerners (Aryans or 
Vadukar,) into South India which was resisted with all their power by tho Tamilians across 
the whole width of the peninsula. The boast, therefore, of the Pandian ruler, who figures 
prominently in the Silappadhikaram , that he defeated an Aryan army, and the various 
northern achievements of Senguttuvan seem founded on abasis of fact. The native Kurum- 
bars, therefore, who must have figured in this general opposition, must have been gradually 
overcome by the invaders and their territory occupied completely by the Pallavas, who 
figured prominently in South Indian history at least from the commencement of tho 4th 
century A. D. This would satisfactorily account for the hiatus between the Tamilian 
rulers of Kanchi, generally known as Tondaiman, and the later rulers of the same region, 
usually known by the Sanskrit name Pallava, though this is but a translation of the word 

Tondaim&n. 

» Indian Coins by E. J* Rapaon, Plate V. 16 and p. 37. 

39 This is also called in Tamil Konkanam (Konkan). 

w Akam 375 or 374 in the Ms. copy in the Govt. MSS. Library at Madras* 

U Narrinai 170. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T. ; Madras. 

( Continued from p . 63.) 

His tyranny and Venkawah’s rebellion. 

He came to learn that, at the time when the zenana of Vijaya Raghava was about 
to be destroyed, the queen had handed over a child of 4 years, the only remnant of the 
family, to a faithful nurse, so that it at least might survive the catastrophe ; and that that 
child, Sengamala Das by name, was growing up in safe obscurity under the tender care of his 
foster-mother and of a poor merchant of Negapatam. 91 He therefore proceeded thither, 
and after a few years’ sojourn with the prince, took him, when he reached the age of twelve, 02 
to Sikandar Shah (1659-86), the reigning Sultan of Bijapur and the nominal suzerain of 
South India. He placed before him the pathetic story of Sengamala Das, and described, 
we may be certain, in highly coloured and pursuasivo language, to what station he had 
been bom, and to what station the vicissitudes of time and the ambition of the Madura 
Naiks had reduced him. The astute Brahmin then pleaded for the Sultan’s help, promising 
in return a faithful allegiance on his part. Sikandar was, on his part, readily willing to 
undertake an expedition, which promised a firmer hold on the South Indian kingdoms. He 
could not, however, directly take the field, as he had enough trouble with the Mughals ; and 
therefore ordered Ekoji, the second son of his minister Shahji, then in his province of 
Bangalore, to march with 1200 cavalry and 1000 infantry to the south, and place 
Seiigamala Diis on the throne of his ancestors. 

The First Maratha Invasion in favour ol Sefigamala Das. 

Thus it was that a Maratha army was, for the first time in Indian History, on its way to 
the banks of the Kaveri. The necessity of safety and the prudence of statesmanship demanded 
the relinquishment by Chokkanatha of petty jealousy, and a cordial co-operation with his 
vassal. An ample facility 08 for such a behaviour was afforded, at this time, by a repentant 
and submissive letter from Alagiri Naik. But Chokkanatha’s small mind could not see that 
the help rendered to Alagiri was self-help ; that, whatever might be the internal affairs of 
the kingdom, it ought to present a united front to foreign enemies. Left to his own 
resources, Alagiri met Ekoji at Aiyampet, a village about ten miles from Tanjore and at 
present a railway station, and in the battle whioh ensured he sustained such a disastrous 
defeat that he had not the presence of mind to even defend his capital. He fled to 
Mysore, and Ekoji seated Sengamala D&s on the throne. The restored monarch paid 
generous donations to his benefactors. Besides paying the revenues of the Taluks of 

to It was now a Dutch possession. It was the earliest Portuguese settlement on the Coromandel coast 
and taken from them by the Dutch in 1660, i.e., immediately after Chokkan&tha's accession. Nelson 
does not mention the story of the Negapatam merchant, etc. 

92 This is the version given in the Tanj. Raj* Chari . It is evident that it implies that the advent 
of the Marathas took place 12 years after the Madura conquest. Mr. Venkasami Rao, the author of the 
Tanjore Manual , says that Chokkan&tha’s conquest must have taken place in 1662 and the Maratha 
occupation in 1674. Duperron puts it at 1674-5 and Burnell agrees with him. (&»e *S\ Jnd* PeUaso. r 
p. 56 and Antiquities, II, p 193.) That Ekoji came south after 1670 is clear from the faot that in 1669 
(Saumya) he was at Bangalore and made a grant of land for the god Mallik&rjuna of MaUapura. — Mys. 
Arch . Rep . 1909. p. 25. 

93 According to Nelson Venkaji had to wait for a year before he was able to take advantage of the 

unfortunate rupture between Alagiri and Chokka, in 1675. v 
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Kumbacdnam, Papatii>am and Mannargudi, to meat the expenses of the Bijapur armj', 
he gave a reward of 15 lakhs of pagodas to Ekoji and an equal amount to his 
followers. 

Ekoji’s usurpation. 

Unfortunately for Sengamala Das, he l ad to do at the outset of his reign an 
act which undid the position he had attained with so much dillieulty. A dispute 
arose as to who should be his minis', cr. Venkanna claimed t' o dignity as a reward 
for his past service, but the ioster-mother of the prince urgdd the claims of the 
merchant who had been a second father to him. 'Sengamala Das, much indebted to 
both, preferred the latter, and so invested him with the dignity and robes of the Dalavai. 
Venkanna was indignant, and with characteristic vindictivenc^ of temper, vowed to 
cut down the tree which ho himself had roared. Ho proceeded to the Maratha camp at 
Kumbakofiam, and commenced to sow treason in the honest mind of Ekoji. Why could 
not Ekoji, the brother of the illustrious Sivaji, imitate Ids brother, depose Sengamala Das, 
seize the crown and at the same time cease to pay tribute to his Muhammadan suzerain f . 
Why could he not thus obtain two victories at one stroke \ The one was a weak stripling, 
already grown, like his father, too religions and unworldly to present a stout opposition. 
The other was an infidel who lived hundreds of miles off and w hose enmity was an honour to 
thoBhonslo family. When the circumstances were so favourable, when providence bad 
smoothed the way to power and to greatness, would it not he folly, would it not be 
cowardice, to kick the fortune that came voluntarily in his way ( Ekoji st ruggled with his 
conscience, and resisted the dictates of self- interest for a space of six months. Hut some 
time in 1075, the Sultan died, and all fear from above vanished. He therefore succumbed 
to the counsels of Venkanna, promptly marched to Tanjorc, and seized the crown. 
The unfortunate son of Vijaya Itaghava had already abandoned the throne on which he 
had mounted only a few months back and had gone for refuge to the Polygar of Ariyalur. 
With the help of the Setupati ho then tried to win back his crown by force of arms, but- 
failed and lived the rest of his life in obscurity. 

oi Prom tho money and jewels which his father had buried and which his foster. mother now 
secured, 

95 According to Wilks, the viows of ambition which Venkanna placed before ftkoji had not boon 
entirely absent from tho latter’s mind. Ho points out that tho very object of Ekoji's expedition was 
*< a conquest on his own account, but under tho ostensible authority of tho (lovornrnent of Vijnyapoor.' ’ 
After the defoat of Madura, continues Wilks, Ekoji demanded an extravagant war indomnity from 
Tanjore, quarrolled with its king on that account, accused him of treachery mid seized tho kingdom. 
See Wilks 1, 49. 

96 The story is that ho took refuge with the Tondamau of PudukkdUai, and lived there. Hu had later 

on the satisfaction to see his grand-daughtors by his son (Vijaya Matmuru Naidu) married to tlio king 
of Ceylon and his grandson Vijaya IUghavulu adopted by that king, as ho was childless. See Tanj.Raj- 
Chari,, for details. The $ Ihgaladvlpakatha also mentions these marriages. After the fall of the dynasty 
the Madura dynasty, besides others, gave some grants for the maintenance of tho unfortunate family. 
At the time when the Tanjavnrvarn Charitram was written, a member was living at Jambukesvaram. 
8&e Tanjore Manual , p. 758. , 
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Ekoji’s raid into the Madura kingdom. 

The Maratha conquest of Tanjore was followed by the Maratha invasion of 
Madura. To the ambition of Ekoji the acquisition of a tract of territory was an incentive 
to further acquisition. The spoils of Tanjore inspired therefore a longing for the spoils 
of Trichinopoly. Great as the mutual enmity of the Nuiks had been, they had belonged 

to the same nationality, and had some sympathy towards each other. They had been, 

moreover, equally strong and equally weak, and none could thoroughly beat the other. 
Very different was the case with the Marathas. The occupation of Tanjore was 
in their eyes, a step to the occupation of tho other parts of South India. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that immediately after tho pacification of Tanjore, Ekoji marched 

against Trichinopoly. The vigilance of GhokkanAtha, however, frustrated his attemx^t. 

He therefore diverted his forces on the people. 07 Tho ravages of the Marathas were not 
less destructive than the hostilities exercised by the Muhammadans. Without making the 
least endeavour to varnish their proceedings with the colour of fairness or moderation, 
they stained every moment of their invasion by acts of cruelty and rapine, which made the 
atrocity of the Muhammadans mildness itself. The masses were harassed by a repetition of 
claims, plunders and inroads. The sword of destruction was unsheathed on the peaceful 
villagers, and all limit was transcended in the demand of the surrender of their riches. 

The Mysore conquest of the North-west. 

Tho irruption of the Marathas was, however, only one of tho causes which afflicted 
the kingdom of Madura at this time. Early in 1670 an army 98 of Mysoreans descended, on 
a sudden, from their mountains and seized at one blow the whole province of Satyaraangalam . 
The soul of this movement was king Chikka Dcva 00 (1072-1704), tho successor of Deva Raja, 
a king of singular valour and ambition. Inspired by him, wo arc told, his general, 
Arasumalai, promptly accomplished his purpose, and carrying everything before him, reached 
Madura itself and captured it,. We do not know whether this was tlio fact, but there 
is no question that the whole kingdom betw een the frontier passes leading to Mysore and 
Coimbatore w r as now under the occupation of the Mysoreans, 100 as an inscription at Davala- 
giri (near Satyaniaf galam) dated 1676 (Nala) testifies. The Mysoreans, wc arc told, 
followed up their success with an attack on their Maratha rivals on the one hand and the 
city of Trichinopoly, the only remnant of Chokkanathas kingdom, on the other. An 
inscription of Chikka Deva 1 , dated 1674, distinctly claims that, he vanquished “Sambhu, 
Kutapa Sahu-Rasava of IkkOro, Ekoji, Dadoji, Jaitaji and Jasavant. ” 

97 Nelson’s Madur . Man . 

98 Wilks does not refer to this in detail. The date ho gives also seems to be very late. See his 
Mysore, I, p. 58. That Chikka Deva began his southward movement even earlier seems to be demon- 
strated by tho fact that his Dalavai Kum&ra Raya built an anicut at B^lOr, 10 miles south of Hosur, in 
1673. See Antiquities f I., 194* 

99 For the circumstances of Chikka DGva'g aocession . his dealings with the Ellandur Pandit, his 
early reforms in the administration, his conversion to Vaishnavism at the instance of Tirumalai yaiig&r . 
see Wilks I, 53-56. 

Insons. 201 and 209 of 1909. Vide Madr . Ep . JRep. 1910, p. 116. 

1 See Mya. Ep. Rep . 1915, p. 57, 
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The advent of Slvaji. 

And as if theso troubles wore not enough, Providenco sent into the ruined kingdom a 
third scourge. In 1677 the groat Maratha Sivaji, whose career the Sultans of Bijapur and 
the Great Mughal had in vain tried to chock, marched to the Southern Carnatic. Ostensi- 
bly ho came to acquire from his brother Ekoji half of tho Tanjoro jaghir and of his father’s 
property. 2 3 In reality, his object was to bring tho Carnatic under tho Maratha supremacy 
in place of Bijapur sovereignty. With characteristic duplicity, ho came as tho ally and 
servant of Golkonda, saying that tho benefit of his conquosts would go to that State. Like 
a dexterous falcon he fell on tho disunited inters of tho Carnatic and swept them 2 off. He 
first seized the important fortress of Gingi 4 * * * 8 , tho headquarters of tho Bijapur Vicoroyalty, 
by treachery, and conquered the whole country down to tho Coloroou. Organising this 
into a Maratha province with Gingi as capital, he took steps to oxact the allegiance of 
tho southern kingdoms. It is difficult to describe clearly the movements of Sivaji after 
this. Tho authorities are so contradictory and confusing. The version of Dull is this. 
Sivaji's objoet was to make his brother, Ekoji, acknowledge his supremacy and pay half of 
his rovenues. Ekoji, as shrewd and greedy as his brother, had anticipated this, and 
approached Ohokkamitha with an offer of alliance, both offensive and defensive. Tho ruler 
of Trichinopoly agreed, and the allianco was concluded. But, at this stago/ wo are told, 
the skilful diplomacy"’ of Sivaji broko the league. Ho sent his agent Raghunatha N Amy an 
to Trichinopoly, aud persuaded Chokkanatha, by arguments, of the nature of which wo are 
unaware and unable to ascertain, to uitlidvaw from bis recent agi cement. Disappointed 
and sulky, Ekoji had now no other alternative than to agree to an interview with his 
brother for discussing tho questions of dispute. The interview took place on the northern 
banks of the (Joleroon. “ Siva, joe received him kindly, but failed, in spite of his earnest 
representations, to persuade him to his views.” He “at first thought of making him a 
prisoner, and compelling him to give up half ol Tanjorc, of the jiujhir districts, and of 
the money and jewels'; but on further consideration felt that such an act was 
inconsistent with his own character as a brother and a prince. Ho therefore permitted 
him to turn 1 ' to Tanjoro. Sivaji however did not keep quiet. He frequently pressed his 
brother with his demands. He. at the same time, took bv force his jajhlr districts in 
Mysore. Vonkaji was still obstinate. Leaving therefore bis half-brother Santaji to look 
after his conquests and to subdue Ekoji by arms, Sivaji returned lo the Maharashtra, 


2 Duff a Mah rat'd*, 1. 

3 For tho filarm w hirh tho advent of Sivaji rttiiun:! among tho Ldiglish m Muump, -sec \\ Jiooler b 
KaHy Kec. Brit. Ind. p. 73 ; his History, IV, p. 371. Wilks I, p. 51. For tho real objects of Sivaji, me 

Grant Duff and Wilks; Forisbta's Devon 11, p. 31. 

1 f, Arcot. (her., p. 350: Duff, 1. P 378 ; Wilks I. p. 51. ; Scott, II, 31. 

Thus there came into existence “ the Moghul Carnatic’ in place of tho old Golkonda Carnatic, 
and the Maratha Carnatic in place of Bijapur’s. The Maratlms. however, encroached into tho Mughal 
Carnatic aud the feudatories there were as much interested in conciliating the Marathas as tho Mughala. 
Tho attitude and policy of the English illustrates this best. Sec Whoolor's ICarhj lire p. 08. 

« Duff I p 277. Tho Bondola officer, it is curious, does not mention tins. Ho soys tliat Sivaji 
met his brother * Angojee ’ at Gingi, and not on the banks of the Coleroon as Duff says. It was from 
•Gingi that Ekoji fled to Taujore. Sec Scott’s Dekkan 11, p. 32. 

8 Ibid., cf. the Bondola officor’s account given above. 
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where the pressure of Mughal ravages required his presence. Immediately alter his 
return, Ekoji attacked Santaji, only to be repulsed. This aggression brought forth a 
long letter of rebuke from Sivaji, which reconciled Venkaji to the payment of tributein 
return for the restoration of the jaghir districts. 

The account of Wilks 7 is slightly different. He agrees with Duff in regard to the 
alliance between Chokkanatha and Ekoji and its broach by the embassy of Raghunatha 
Narayan, but differs in the representation of affairs at the interview between the two 
brothers. Sivaji, ho says, was so inimical that Ekoji spied danger and imprisonment, and 
so escaped during night to Tanjorc and recommenced hostilities. Sivaji soon left for the 
north, and his general Santaji, who was left behind, eventually succeeded in inflicting 
such a crushing defeat on Ekoji that, early in 1678, he concluded peace. 

Chokkanatha and Ekoji. 

Both the authorities thus agree in attributing the pacific attitude of Ekoji in 1678 to 
purely Maratha affairs. But Nelson 8 gives a different version, which clearly attributes 
it to the activities of Chokkanatha. Nelson does not mention the Tanjore-Madura 
alliance, which had preceded the interview between Sivaji and Ekoji. He is unaware of 
the part played by Madura then. His account of the relations between the Maratha 
brothers is also different. He says that the obstinacy of Ekoji so much exasperated his 
brother during their interview that he actually seized him and put him in prison ; that the 
latter escaj)©d by swimming across the Coleroon, and reached his kingdom ; that the floods of 
the Coleroon prevented Sivaji from the pursuit of his brother; and that ho therefore left 
the command of his troops and the charge of the newly conquered province in the hands 
of his brother Santaji, and proceeded home, leaving a chain of military posts all along the 
line of the road through Mysore. The floods subsiding, he continues, Santaji crossed the 
river and meeting the forces of Ekoji on the route to Tanjore, gained, with his superior 
strategy, a victory which laid the Southern Maratha capital open to his advance. 9 It seems 
that at this stage, Chokkanatha Naik approached Santaji with the offer of tribute, 
money and men, in case he was placed in possession of Tanjore. It was a very clever 
move, and if attended with success, would have restored the political condition of the 
South to what it was before the ill-fated defection of Ajagiri Naidu and the ominous 
restoration of the unfortunate Sehgamala Das. But in his eagerness for diplomacy h© 
forgot the character of Ekoji. The shrewd Maratha saw that affairs were taking a 
serious turn, and so prudently submitted, early in 1678, to his brother’s general. IJe 
nover forgot the capacity or inclination of Chokkanatha to do mischief. To ambition he 
now added the feeling of revenge, and from this time onw ard always carried on raids 
into the kingdom of Madura, or rather the city of Trichinopoly. The men of Mysore, 
Tanjore and Ginji were jealous of one another, and carried on a contest among 
themselves ; but they combined in the humiliation and subjugation of Chokkanatha. 

(To be continued .) 

7 his Myeore, I, 60*54. 

* Madur. Man* WBf. 

* Mathtr. Man., p, jl99 ; Wilke, I. 63. The Bondda Jour, does not jaaention this. 
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NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

3. A new verison of Hobson Jobson — Jacey 
Bocey — Joioey Boioy* 

21 December 1682. Consultation in Masulipat. 
am. The Governour of this towne Mauhtnd : Alley 
Beague [Mahmftd ‘Alt Beg] havoing ocoasion for 4 
Cases spiritts and two Choesos for his mas tor (be- 
ing Jacey booey time when they drinke much 
sherbett) and for him solfo two bales Sugar, sent 
to the Factory for same, The Counoell therefore 
thinke it Convenient, and order that he be present- 
ed with the samo being requesite to oblige him 


with such things at this season of the year* that « 
our business may not meet with any inturruption 
and that in case an Interloper should oome in 
he may not have any pretenoe to favour him 
or his business©. ( Factory Records, Masulipatam , 
Vol. 4.) 

Note . — The copy of this Consultation now at 
Madras has 44 Joicoy boicy," but that at the India 
Office has the spelling “ Jacoy booey.” Either 
gives us a new form for this much tortured expres- 
sion. 

R. C. T. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Kalidasa's Meghaduta or the Cloud -Messen- 
ger (os embodied in the PdrSvdbhyudaya) with 
the Commentary of Mallinltha* literal English 
translation, variant readings, critical not?s, 
appendixes and introduction, determining the date 
of K&lid&sa from latest antiquarian researches, 
edited by Kashinath Bapu Pathak, b. a. Second 
Edition, Poona, 1016. 

The Pdrsvdbhyudaya is too well-known to Sans- 
krit scholars to need an introduction. An edition 
Of K&lid&sa’s Mcghadfrta based on this metrical 
biography of P&rsvanatha by Jinasen&ch&rya is 
undoubtedly a very valuable contribution to Indo- 
logy. 

The first edition of Prof. Pathak’ a book, which 
appeared in 1894, was characterised by a rather 
Indiscriminate use— or misuse-— of diacritical marks 
in the transliteration of Indian words in the preface 
md notes accompanying the text. The present edi- 
tion* marks a slight improvement in this re3peot. 
Even in this edition, however, the number of the 
«« errata *' (printed at the bottom of p. vi) has been 
considerably underestimated by the author, and the 
little booklet would have proved much better read- 
ing for a thorough revision of the spelling, which in 
muay instances is quite unconventional. From the 
literal tran slation an d the elaborate exegetical and 
explanatory apparatus accompanying the reprint 
of the Sanskrit text, it is evident that the edition 
Is Intend ed chiefly to the use of school-boys and 
Junto col lege students ; and there is no doubt that 


it will be greatly in demind with this olasa of read- 
ers. The more is the pity that sufficient attention 
lias not been paid to typographical matters ; for, 
this example of inaccuracy in minor details set by 
a veteran is likely to be unconsciously copied by 
the inexperienced young scholar in whose hands 
the book falls. No doubt the press comos in for 
its legitimate share of reproof ; but it must be 
understood that the responsibility of checking 
instances of such negligence lies entirely with the 
author. 

At p. vii, the subjeot-matter of the introduction 
is indicated by a head -line to be 44 the date of 
K&Ud&sa.” This is indeed a very modest descrip- 
tion of the contents of the introduction which treats 
of a great many things besides ; so much so, that 
the reader experiences some difficulty in threading 
his way through the maze of (more or less interest- 
ing) digressions. The cannonade of diatribe run* 
ning through the analysis of the 4 critical acumen ' 
of Dr. Hultzsch (pp. xvii-xix) is distinctly one of 
the less interesting digressions, and might have 
been with advantage omitted in its entirety. 

The remarks bearing on the date of K&lidtoa 
have been reprinted with slight alterations from 
the author's article on the subject entitled 44 Kali* 
daaa and the Hunas of the Orus Valley " (Ind. AnL f 
1912, p. 265), where an attempt is made to syn- 
chronise the composition of the Raghuvark$a with 
the advent of the Ephthalites in the Oxus Valley. 
To quote Prof. Pathak's own words (p, x Of the 
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book under review) : “ Kalid&sa must have writ- 
ten his verses about the HAnas shortly after 450, 
the date of the establishment of the HAna empire 
,in the Ox us Basin, but before their first defeat 
(A. D. 450 — 456), when they were still in the Oxus 
Valley and considered the most inivncible warriors 
of their age”; and all this, because it was on the 
banka of the Oxus (Vahkshu) that Raghu during 
the course of his digvijaya is represented by KAli- 
d&sa (anaohronistically, adds Prof. Pathak) to have 
enoountered the HAna hordes. It is no doubt pos- 
sible to argue in this way ; but tho conclusion of 
the Professor is by no means inevitable. The 
H Anas are evidently introduced as a type of people 
who had impressed tho minds of Indians as formid- 
able foes on tho battlefield ; and Prof. Pathak is 
perfectly right in implying that the Ephthalites 
belong to a category different from that of the 
classical enemies of the oonquering hero, such as 
the kings of the Chold? P Andy a, Kalin ga and other 
kingdoms. But this estimation of their fighting 
qualities was hardly possible to be formed, unless 
the Indians of Kalid Asa’s time had known the 
nomadic hordes nearer at hand than from the remote 
Oxus Valley. To the same conclusion points the 
use of the phrase kapolapdt an tides i by Kalidasa, in 
the same work (canto 4, verse 68), which discloses 
dose intimacy with the customs and manners 
peculiar to the White Huns. It would be, therefore, 
equally legitimate to assign Kalidasa to an epoch 
of Indian history following shortly on the expulsion 
of the HAna hordes from the confines of India 
proper. This would be a time when the picture of 
their ferocious barbarity was still vividly present 
to the minds of the poet's contemporaries, and a 
reference to the rout of the HAnas would have 
immediately and strikingly appealed to the imagina- 
tion of the readers. Thus, even under these cir- 
cumstances there would be nothing incongruous in 
the fact of the poet making Raghu encounter the 
retreating HAnas in their * epic ’ home of the Vaiik- 
shu Valley. The upshot of this antinomian argu- 
mentation seems to be to exclude the possibility of 
referring K&lidasa to the period in which the Eph- 
thalites occupied the position of paramount sove- 
reigns within the limits of India. For, on the 
contrary supposition, with the HAnas aotually hold- 
ing their own in the Panjab and parts of Central 
India, the statement that Raghu fought with these 


same people on the banks of the Oxus and defeat* 
ed them there, would have been incomprehensible 
to K&lidaea’s contemporaries. The reforenoe is, 
in any case, too vague to admit of exact chronolo* 
gical computations like those which Prof. Pathak 
attempts. 

Tho determination of the date of KAlidasa is, as 
remarked above, only on© of tho questions dealt 
with in tho introduction. Another topic discussed 
there is the value of Vallabha’s Commentary on 
the Meghaddta in settling the question of the spu- 
rious verses. Tho verdict of Prof. Pathak is not 
favourable to the commentator. Dr. Hultzsch, it 
would appear, misguided by tho opinion of the 
Pandits Durgaprasad and Parab regarding the ago 
of Vallabha, identifies him with Kaiyata’s grand- 
father of that name and assigns him therefore to 
the first half of tho tenth century (see Hultzsch’s 
edition of the Meghadfita, Preface, p„ ix). Prof. 
Pathak would rather place him two centuries later, 
and the reasons adducod by him in support of bis 
opinion are worthy of careful consideration. If 
it turn out that tho Professor’s surmise of the age 
of Vallabhadeva is correct, this circumstance would 
detract considerably from the value to which the 
commentary might otherwise bo ontitled on grounds 
of its supposed antiquity. In any event, Prof. 
Pathak attaches far too much importance to this 
fact ; for it must be remembered that oven tho 
author of tho Pdrsvdbhyudaya is separated by at 
least two centurios from the time of Kulid&sa, — a 
period which is long enough in India to engender 
interpolations. Each work represents the version 
locally current at the particular epoch to which 
the commentator belongs. And neither in one case 
tho seclusion of the Ka£mfr Valley, nor in the other, 
the proximity to the poet by— admitting Prof. 
Pathak's estimation to be correct— three centuries, 
is a sufficient guarantee of tho entire purity of the 
respective texts. 

Jn reprinting the text of Mallinfttha’g commen- 
tary Prof. Pathak has introduced an innovation. 
He has expunged the remarks of the commenta- 
tor regarding the spuriousness of certain verses, a 
procedure whiob, being misleading, is not Com* 
mendable. 

V- S. Sukthakxab* , 
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CASTES IN INDIA. 

# 

Their mechanism, genesis and development . 1 

BY BHJMRAO R. AMBEDKAU, M.A. 

TUI ANY of us, 1 dare say, have witnessed local, national, or international expositions of 
material objects that make up the sum total of human civilization. But few can 
entertain the idea of there being such a thing as an exposition of human institutions. 
Exhibition of human institutions is a strange idea; some* might call it the wildest of ideas. 
But as students of Ethnology 1 hope you will not be hard on this innovation, for it is not 
bo, and to you at least it should not be strange. 

You all havo visited, I believe, some historic place like the ruins of Pompeii, qnd 
listened with curiosity to the history of the remains as it flowed from the glib tongue of 
the guide. In my opinion a student of Ethnology, in one sense at least-, is much like the 
guide. Like his prototype, he holds up (perhaps with jnore seriousness and desire of self- 
instruction) the social institutions to view, with all the objeetiveuess humanly possible, and 
inquires into their origin and function. 

Most of our fellow students in ibis Seminar, which concerns itself with Primitive 
versus Modem Society, have ably acquitted themselves along these lines by giving lucid 
expositions of the various institutions, modern or primitive, in which they are interested. 

It is my turn now, this evening, to entertain you, as best F can, with a paper .on ‘‘Castes 
in India : their mechanism, genesis and development.” 

L need hardly remind you of the complexity of the subject I intend to handle. Subtler 
minds and abler pens than mino have been brought to the task of unravelling the mysteries 
of Caste ; but unfortunately it still remains in the domain of the “ unexplained, ” not to say 
of the ‘‘ im-understood. ” I am quite alive to the complex intricacies of a hoary institution 
like Caste, but 1 am not so pessimistic as to relegate it to the region of the unknowable, 
for I believe it can be known. The caste problem is a vast one, both theoretically and 
practically. Practically, it is an institution that portends tremendous consequences, it is 
a local problem, but one capable of much wider mischief, for “ as long as caste in India 
docs exist, Hindus will hardly intermarry or have any social intercourse with outsiders; and 
if Hindus migrate to other regions on earth, Indian caste would become a world problem. " 2 
Theoretically, it has defied a great many scholars who have taken upon themselves, as a 
labour of love, to dig into its origin. Such being the case, I cannot treat the problem in 
its entirety. Time, space and acumen, I am afraid, would all fail me, if I attempted to do 
otherwise than limit myself to a phase of it, namely, the genesis, mooh;uusm and spread 
of the caste system. I will strictly* observe this rule, and wall dwell on extraneous matters 
only when it is necessary to clarify or support a point in my thesis. 

To proceed with the subject. According to well-known ethnologists, the population ^ 
of India is a mixture of Aryans, Dravidians, Mongolians and Scythians. All these, stocks \ 
of people came into India from various directions and with various cultures, centuries ago, 
when they were in a tribal state. They all in turn elbowed their entry into the country 
by fighting with their predecessors, and after a stomachful of it settled down as peaceful 
neighbours. Through constant contact and mutual intercourse they evolved a common 

* A paper read before the Anthropology Seminar (9th May 1916) of Dr. A. A Goldenweiser, Colum- 
bia University, New York, 

2 Ketkar, Caste, p* 4. 
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culture that superseded their distinctive cultures. It may be granted that there has not 
been a thorough amalgamation of tho various stocks that make up the peoples of India, and 
to a traveller from within the boundaries of India the East presents a marked contrast in 
physique and even in colour to the West, as does the South to the North. But amalgama- 
tion can never be the solo criterion of homogeneity as predicated of any people. Ethni- 
cally all peoples are heterogeneous. It is the unity of culture that is the basis of homo- 
geneity. Taking this for granted, 1 venture to say that there is no country that can rival the 
Indian Peninsula with respect to the unity of its culture. It has not only a geographic 
unity, but it has over and above all a deeper and a much more fundamental unity — tho 
indubitable cultural unity that covers the land from end to end. But it is because of this 
homogeneity that Caste becomes a problem so difficult to he explained. If the Hindu 
Society wore a mere federation of mutually exclusive units, the matter would be simple 
enough. But Caste is a parcelling of an already homogeneous unit, and the explanation of 
the genesis of Caste is the explanation of this process of parcelling. 

Before launching into our field of enquiry, it is better to advise oufselves regarding the 
nature of a caste. 1 will therefore draw upon a few of the best students of caste for their 
definitions of it. 

(1) M. Senart " a French authority, defines a caste as “ a close corporation, in theory 
at any rate rigorously hereditary: equipped with a certain traditional and independent 
organisation, including a chief and a council, meeting on occasion in assemblies of more 
or less plenary authority and joining together at certain festivals: bound together by 
common occupations, which relate more particularly to marriage and to food and to 
questions of ceremonial pollution, and ruling its members by the exercise of jurisdiction, 
the extent of which varies, but which succeeds in making the authority of the community 
more felt by the sanction of certain penalties and, above all, by final irrevocable exclusion 
from the group/' 

(2) Mr. Nesfield defines a caste as “a class of the community which disowns any con- 
nection with any other class and can neither intermarry nor eat nor drink with any but 
persons of their own community.” 

(3) According to Sir H. Risley, “ a caste may be defined as a collection of families or 
groups of families bearing a common name which usually denotes or is associated with 
specific occupation, claiming common descent from a mythical ancestor, human or divine, 
professing to follow the same professional callings and are regarded by those who arc 
competent to give an opinion as forming a single homogeneous community/* 

(4) Dr. Ketkar defines caste as “ a social group having two characteristics : (1) mem- 
bership is confined to those who are bom of members anjl includes all persons so born ; (2) 
the members are forbidden by an inexorable social law to many outside the group,” 

To review 7 these definitions is of great importance for our purpose. It will be noticed 
that taken individually the definitions of three of the writers include too much or too 
little : none is complete or correct by itself and all have missed the central point in the 
mechanism of the Caste system. Their mistake lies in trying to define caste as an isolat- 
ed unit by itself, and not as a group within, and with definite relations to, the system of 
caste as a whole. Yet collectively all of them are complementary to one another, each 
one emphasising what has been obscured in the other. By way of criticism, therefore, I 
will take only those points common to all Castes in each of the above definitions which 
are regarded as peculiarities of Caste and evaluate them as such. 
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To start with M. Senart. He draws attention to the c ‘ idea of pollution ” as a cha-, 
racteristic of Caste. With regard to this point it may be safely said that it is by no 
means a peculiarity of Caste as such. It usually originates in priestly ceremonialism and" 
is a particular case of the general belief in purity. Consequently its necossary connection 
with Caste may be completely donied without damaging the working of Caste. The “idea 
of pollution has been attached to the institution of Caste, only because the Caste that 
enjoys the highest rank is tho priestly Caste : while we know that priest and purity are 
old associates. Wo may therefore conclude that the “ idea, of pollution ’’ is a characteris- 
tic of Caste only in so far as Caste has a religious flavour. Mr. Nesficld in his way dwells 
on the absence of messing with those outside the Caste as one of its characteristics. In 
spite of the newness of tho point we must say that Mr. Nes field has mistaken the elTect for 
the cause. Caste, being a self-enclosed unit naturally limits social intercourse, including 
mossing etc., to members within it. Consequently this absence of messing with outsiders 
is nob due to positive prohibition, but is a natural result of Caste, /. c., exclusiveness. 
No doubt this absence of messing, originally due to exclusiveness, acquired the prohibitory 
character of a religious injunction, but it may be regarded as a later growth. Sii H. ltjsley, 
makes no new point deserving of special attention. 

Wo now pass on to tho definition of I)r. Ketkar, who has done much for the elucida- 
tion of tho subject. Not only is he a native, but he has also brought a critical acumen 
and an open mind to hear on his study of Caste. His definition merits consideration, for 
lie has defined Caste in its relation to a system of Castes, and has concentrated his atten- 
tion only on those characteristics which are absolutely necessary for the existence of a 
Caste within a system, rightly excluding all others as being secondary or dom a live in 
character. With respect to his definition it must, however, be said that in it there is a 
slight confusion of thought, lucid and clear as otherwise it is. Ho speaks of Prohibition 
of Intermarriage and Membership by Autogeny as the two characteristics of Caste. I 
submit that theso are but two aspects of one and the same thing,* and not two different 
things as Dr. Ketkar supposes them to be. If you prohibit inter- marriage tho result is 
that you limit membership to thoso born within the group. Thus the two are tho obverse 
and tho reverse sides of the same modal. 

This critical evaluation of the various characteristics of (We leaves uo doubt 
that prohibition, or rather tho absence of intermarriage— endogamy, to be concise is the 
only one that can bo called the essence of Casio when rightly understood. But some may ' 
deny this on abstract anthropological grounds, for there exist endogenous groups without 
giving rise to the problem of Caste. In a general way this may be line, as endogenous 
societies, culturally different, jmaking their abode in localities more or less, removed, and 
having little to do with each other, are a physical reality. Tho negroes and tho whites and 
the various tribal groups that go by the name of American Indians in the United States 
may be cited as more or less appropriate illustrations in support of this view. But we 
must not confuse matters, for in India the situation is different. As pointed out bcfoie, 
the peoples of India form a homogeneous whole. The various races of India occupying 
definite territories have more or less fused into one another and do possess a cultural 
unity, which is the only criterion of a homogeneous population. Given this homogeneity 
as a basis, Caste becomes a problem altogether now' in character and wholly absent 
in the situation constituted by the mere propinquity of endogamous social or tribal 
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groups. Casto in India means an artificial chopping off of the population into fixed and 
definite units, each one prevented from fusing into another through the custom of. endo- 
gamy. Thus the conclusion is inevitable that endogamy is the only characteristic that is 
' peculiar to Caste, and if we succeed in showing how endogamy is maintained, we shall 
practically have proved the genesis and also the mechanism of Caste. 

It may not be quite easy for you to anticipate why I regard endogamy as a key to 
the mystery of the Caste system. Not to strain your imagination too much, I will proceed 
to give you my reasons for it. 

It may not also be out of place to emphasize at this moment that no civilized socie- 
ty of to-day presents more survivals of primitive times than does tho Indian society. Its 
religion is essentially primitive and its tribal code, in spite of the advance of time and civi- 
lization, operates in all its pristine vigour even to-day. One of these primitive survivals, 
to which I wish particularly to draw your attention, is the custom of exogamy. The pre- 
valence of exogamy in the primitive world is a fact too well known to need any explana- 
tion. With tho growth of history, how ever, exogamy has lost its efficacy and, excepting 
tho nearest blood-kins, there is usually no social bar restricting tho field of marriage. 
But regarding the peoples of India the law of exogamy is a positive injunction even 
to-day. Indian society still savours of the clan system, even though there arc no clans : 
and this can be easily seen from tho law of matrimony which centres round the principle 
of exogamy, for it is not that sapindas (blood-kins) cannot marry, but a marriage even 
between sagofras (of the same class) is regarded as a sacrilege. 

Nothiug is therefore more important for you to remember than the fact that 
endogamy is foreign to the people of India. The various qolras of India are and have 
been exogamous : so arc the other groups with totemic organization. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that with the people of India exogamy is a creed and none dare infringe it, 
so much so that, in spite of the endogamy of the Castes within them, exogamy is strictly 
observed and that there are more rigorous penalties for violating exogamy than there are 
for violating endogamy. You will, therefore, readily see that with exogamy as the rule 
there could be no Castes, for exogamy means fusion. But wo have Castas ; consequently 
in the final analysis creation of Castes, so far as India is concerned, means tho super* 
position of endogamy on exogamy. However, in an originally exogamous population 
an easy working out of endogamy (which is equivalent to the creation of Caste) is a 
grave problem, and it is in the consideration of the means utilized for the preservation of 
endogamy against exogamy that we may hope to find the solution of our problem. 

Thus the superposition of endogamy on exogamy means the creation of Caste. But 
this is not an easy affair. Let us take an imaginary group that desires to make itself 
into a Caste and analyse what means it will have to adopt to make itself endogamous. 
If a group desires to make itself endogamous a formal injunction against intermarriage 
with outside groups will be of no avail, especially if prior to the introduction of endogamy, 
exogamy had been the rule in all matrimonial relations. Again, there is a tendency in all 
groups lying in close contact with one another to assimilate and amalgamate, and thus 
consolidate into a homogenous society. If this tendency is.to be strongly counteracted in 

the interest of Caste formation, it is absolutely necessary to circumscribe a circle outside 

•• 

which people should not contract marriages. 

Nevertheless, this encircling to prevent marriages from without creates problems 
from within which are not very easy of solution. Roughly speaking, in a normal group the 
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two sexes are more or less evenly distributed, and generally speaking there is an equality 
between those of the same ago. The equality is, however, never quite realized in actual 
societies. At the same time to the group that is desirous of making itself into a caste 
the maintenance of equality between the sexes becomes the ultimate goal, for without it 
endogamy can no longer subsist. In other words, if endogamy is to be preserved conjugal 
rights from within have to be provided f6r, otherwise members of the group will be driven 
out of the circle to take care of themselves in any way they can. But in order that the 
conjugal rights be provided for from within, it is absolutely necessary to maintain a 
numerical equality ^between tho marriageable units of the two sexes within the group 
desirous of making itself into a Caste. It is only through the maintenance of such an 
equality that the necessary endogamy of the group can bo kept intact, i\xid a very largo 
disparity is sure to break it. 

The problem of Caste, then, ultimately resolves itself into one of repairing the disparity 
between the marriageable units of the two sexes within it. Left to nature, the much 
needed parity between the units can be realized only when a couple dies simultaneously. 
But this is a rare contingency. The husband may die before the wife and create a surplus 
wornan, who must bo disposed of, else through intermarriage she will violate the endogamy 
of the group, in like manner tho husband may survive his wifo and be a surplus man , 
whom tho group, while it may sympathise with him for the sad bereavement, has to 
dispose of, else lie will marry outside the Caste and will break tho endogamy. Thus both 
the surplus man and the surplus woman constitute a menace to the Caste if not taken care 
of, for not finding suitable partners inside their prescribed circle (and loft to themselves 
they cannot find anv, for if the matter be not regulated there can only be just enough 
pairs to go round) very likely they will transgress the boundary, marry outside and import 
offspring that is foreign to the Caste. 

Let us see what our imaginary group is likely to do with this surplus man and surplus 
woman . We will first take up the case of the surplus woman. She can be disposed of in 
tw r o different ways so as to preserve tho endogamy of the Caste. 

First: bum her on the funeral pyre of her deceased husband and get rid of her. This, 
however, is rather an impracticable w r ay of solving the problem of sex disparity. In some 
cases.it may work, in others it may not. Consequently every surplus woman cannot thus 
be disposed of, because it is an easy solution but a hard realization. And so the surplus 
woman ( = widow), if not disposed of, remains in the group : but in her very existence lies 
a double danger. She may marry outside the Caste and violate endogamy, or she may . 
marry within the Casto and through competition encroach upon the chances of marriage 
that must be reserved for the potential brides in tho Caste. She is therefore a menace in 
any case, and something must be done to her if she cannot be burned along with her 
deceased husband* 

The second remedy is to enforce widowhood on her for the rest of her life. So far 
as the objective results are concerned, burning is a better solution than enforcing widow- 
hood. Burning the widow eliminates all the three evils that a surplus woman is fraught 
with. Being dead and gone she creates no problem of remarriage either inside or outside 
the Caste. But compulsory widowhood is superior to burning because it is more practi- 
cable. Besides being comparatively humane it also guards against the evils of remarriage 
as does burning : but it fails to guard the morals of the group. No doubt under compul- 
sory widowhood the woman remains, and just because she is deprived of her natural right 
of being a legitimate wife in future, the incentive to immoral conduct is increased. But 
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this is by no means an insuperable difficulty. She can be degraded to a condition in which 
she is no longer a source of allurement. 

The problem of surplus man ( = widower ) is much more important and muoh more 
difficult than that of the surplus woman in a group that desires to make itself into a Caste. 
From time immemorial man as compared with woman has had the upper hand. He is a 
dominant figure in every group and of the two sexes has greater prestige. With this tradi- 
tional superiority of man over woman his wishes have always been consulted. Woman, on 
the other hand, has been an easy prey to all kinds of iniquitous injunctions, religious, 
social or economic. But man as a maker of injunctions is most often above thorn all. Such 
being the case, you cannot accord the same kind of treatment to a surplus man as you can 
to a surplus woman in a Caste. 

The project of burning him with his deceased wife is hazardous in two ways : first of 
all it cannot bo done, simply because he is a man. Secondly, if dono, a sturdy soul is lost 
to the Caste. There remain then only two solutions which can conveniently dispose of him. 
T say conveniently, because he is an asset to the group. 

Important as he is to the group, endogamy is still more important, and the solution 
must assure both these ends. Under these circumstances he may be forced, or I should 
say induced, after tlftr manner of the widow , to remain a widower for the rest of his life. 
This solution is not altogether difficult, for without any compulsion some are so disposed 
as to enjoy self-imposed celibacy, or even to take a further step of their own accord and 
renounce the world and its joys. But, given human nature as it is, this solution can 
hardly be expected to be realized. On the other hand, as is very likely to be the ease, if 
the surplus man remains in the group as an active participator in group activities, he is a 
danger to the morals of the group. Looked at from a different point of view celibacy, though 
easy in cases whore it succeeds, is not so advantageous even then to the material prospects 
of the Caste. If he observes genuine celibacy and renounces the world, he would not he a 
menace to the preservation of Caste endogamy or Caste morals as he undoubtedly would be 
if he remained a secular person. But as an ascetic* celibate ho is as good as burned, so far 
as the material well-being of his Caste is concerned. A Caste, in order that it may bo large 
enough to afford a vigorous communal life, must be maintained at a certain numerical 
strength. But to hope for this and to proclaim celibacy is the same as trying to cure at- 
rophy by bleeding. 

Imposing celibacy on the surplus man in the group, therefore, fails both theoretically 
'and practicallv. It is in the interest of the Caste to keep him as a grahastha (one who 
raises a family), to use a Sanskrit technical term. But the problem is to provide him with 
a wife from within the Caste. At the outset this is not possible, for the ruling ratio in a 
caste has to be one man to one woman and none can have two chances of marriage, for in 
a Caste thoroughly self-enclosed there are always just enough marriageable women to go 
round for the marriageable men. Under these circumstances the surplus man can be 
provided with a wife only by recruiting a bride from the ranks of those not yet marriage- 
able in order to tie him down to the group. This is certainly the best of the possible 
solutions in the case of the surplus man . By this, ho is kept within the Caste. By this 
means numerical depletion through constant outflow is guarded against, and by this en- 
dogamy and morals are preserved. 

It will now be seen that the four means by which numerical disparity between 
the two sexes is conveniently maintained are: (1) Burning the widow with her deceased 
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husband; (2) Compulsory widowhood — a milder form of burning; (3) Imposing celibacy on 
the widower ; (4) Wedding him to a girl not yet marriageable. Though, as I said above, burn- 
ing the widow and imposing celibacy on the widower are of doubtful sorvice to the group 
in its endeavour to preserve its endogamy, all of them operate as means. But means, as 
forces, when liberated or set in motion create an end. What then is the end that these 
means create ? They create and perpetuate endogamy, while caste and endogamy, accord- 
ing to our .analysis of the various definitions of caste, are one and the same tiling. Thus 
tho existence of these means is identical witli caste and caste involves those means. 

This, in my opinion, is tho general mechanism of a caste in a system of castos. 
Lot us now turn from these high generalities to tho castes in Hindu society and inquire 
into their mechanism. 1 need hardly promise that there are a great many pitfalls in the 
path of those who try to unfold the past, and caste in India to bo sure is a very anciont 
institution. This is especially true whore there exist no authentic or writtou records, or 
where the people, like the Hindus, are so constituted that to them writing history is a folly, 
for the world is an illusion. But institutions do live, though for a long time they may 
remain unrecorded and as often as not customs and morals are like fossils that tell their 
own history. Lf this is true, our task will bo amply rewarded if we scrutinize the solution 
the Hindus arrived at to moot tho problems of the surplus man and surplus woman. 

Complex though it be in its general working the Hindu Society, even to a superficial 
observer, presents three singular uxorial customs, namely : — 

(i) Sati or tho burning of tho widow on tho funeral pyre of her deceased husband. 

(ii) Enforced widowhood by which a widow is not allowed to remarry. 

(iii) Girl marriage. 

in addition, one also notes a great hankering after sannyasa (renunciation) on the part 
of the widower, but this may in some cast's be due purely to psychic disjwsitioii. 

So far as L know', no scientific explanation of the origin of these customs is forth- 
coming even to-day. We have plenty of philosophy to tell us why those customs were 
honoured, but nothing to tell us the causes of their origin and existence. Salt has been, 
honoured (Cf. A. K. Cooinaraswamy, Safi : a Defence of the Eastern Woman in the 
British Sociological Review , Voi. VI. 1913) because it is a “proof of tho perfect unity 
of body and soul ” between husband and wife and of 41 devotion beyond the grave because 
it embodiod the ideal of wifehood, which is well cxpressel by Umfi when she said “ Devo- 
tion to her Lord is woman's honour, it is her eternal heaven : and () Mahoshvara,” she 
adds with a most touching human cry, “ I desire not paradise itself if thou art not satis- 
fied with me !” Why compulsory widowhood is honoured I know not, nor have I yet met 
with anyone who sang in praise of it, though th ore are a great many who adhere to it. 
The eulogy in honour of girl marriage is reported by Dr. Ketkar to be as follows: “A 
roally faithful man or woman ought not to feol affection for a woman or a man other than 
the one with whom ho or sho is united. Such purity is compulsory not only after marriage, 
but even before marriage, for that is the only correct ideal of chastity. No maiden could 
be considered pure if she feels love for a man other than the one to whom she might be 
married. As she does not know to whom sho is going to be married, she must not 
feel affection for any man at all before marriage. If sho does so, it is a sin. So it is 
better for a girl to know whom sho has to love, beforo any sexual consciousness has been 

awakened in her ”3 Hence girl marriage. 

3 History of Caste in India , 1909, pp. 32-33. 
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gigantic a task to be achieved by the power or cunning of an individual or of a class. 
Similar in argument is the theory that the Brahmans created the caste.. After what 1 
have said regarding Manu, I need hardly say anything more, except to point out that 
it is incorrect in thought and malicious in intent. The Brahmans may have been guilty 
of many things, and I dare say they are, but the imposing of the caste system on the 
non-Brahman population was beyond their mettle. They may have helped the process 
by their glib philosophy, but they certainly could not have pushed their scheme 
beyond their own confines. To fashion society after one’s own pattern 1 How glorious 1 
How hard ! One can take pleasure and eulogize its furtherance, but cannot further it 
very far. The vehemence of my attack may seem to be unnecessary : but I can assure 
you that it is not uncalled for. There is a strong belief in the mind of orthodox 
Hindus that the Hindu Society was somehow moulded into the frame work of the 
Oaste System, and that it is an organization consciously created by the Shaslran. 
Not only does this belief exist, but it is being justified on the ground that it cannot 
but be good, because it is ordained by the Shaslra s and the Shastrae cannot be wrong. 

I have urged so much on the adverse side of this attitude, not because the religious 
sanctity is grounded on scientific basis, nor to help those reformers who are preaching 
against it. Preaching did not mako the caste system, neither will it unmake it. My 
aim is to show the falsity of the attitude that has exalted religious sanction to the 
position of a scientific explanation. 

Thus the great man theory does not help us very far in solving the spread of castes 
in India. Western scholars, probably not much given to hero-worship, have attempted 
other explanations. The nuclei, round which have “ formed ” the various castes in India, 
are, according to them: — (1) occupation; (2) survivals of tribal organizations, etc. : 
(3) the rise of new belief ; (4) cross-breeding and (5) migration. 

The question may be asked whether these nuclei do not exist in other societies and 
whether they are peculiar to India. If they are not peculiar to India, but are common 
to the world, why is it that they did not “ form ” caste on other parts of this planet? 
Is it because those parts are holier than the land of the Vedas, or that the professors 
are mistaken? I am afraid that the latter is the truth. 

Inspite of the high theoretic value claimed by the several authors for their respective 
theories, based on one or other of the above nuclei, one regrets to say that on close 
examination they are nothing more than filling illustrations — what Matthew Arnold 
means by “ the grand name without the grand thing in it. ” Such are the various 
theories of caste advanced by Sir Denzil Ibbetson, Mr. Nesfield, M. Senart and 
Sir H. Risley. To criticise them in a lump would be to say that they are a disguised 
form of the Petitio Principii of formal logic. To illustrate: Mr. Nesfield says that 
“ function and function only . . . was the foundation upon which the whole system of 
castes in India was built up.” But he may rightly be reminded that he does not very 
much advance our thought by making the above statement, which practically amounts to 
saying that castes in India are functional or occupational, which is a .very poor discovery! 
We have yet to know from #r. Nesfield why is it that an occupational group turned into an 
occupational caste ? I would very cheerfully have undertaken the task of dwelling on the 
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theories of other ethnologists, had it not been for the fact that Mr. Nesfield’s is a 
typical one. 

Without stopping to criticize those theories that explain the caste system as a natural 
phenomenon occurring in obedience to the law of disintegration, as explained by Herbert’ 
Spencer in his formula of evolution, or as natural as ‘‘the structural differentiation within an 
organism’ * — to employ the phraseology of orthodox apologists — ,or as an early attempt to test 
the laws of eugenics — as all belonging to the same class of fallacy which regards the caste 
system as inevitable, or as being consciously imposed in anticipation of these laws on 
a helpless and humble population, I will now lay before you my own view on the subject. 

We shall be well advised to recall at the outset that the Hindu society, in common 
with other societies, was composed of classes and the earliest known are the (1) 
Brahmans or the priestly class: (2) the Kshatriya, or the military class: (3) the 
Vaisya, or the merchant class: and (4) the Sudra, or the artisan and menial class. 
Particular attention has to be paid to the fact that this was essentially a class system, in 
which individuals, when qualified, could change their class, and therefore classes did 
change their personnel. 'At some time in the history of the Hindus, the priestly class socially 
detached itself from the rest of the body of people and through a closed-door policy 
became a caste by itself. The other classes being subject to the law of social division of 
labour underwent differentiation, some into large, others into very minute groups. The 
Vaisya and tSudra classes were the original inchoate plasm, which formed the sources of 
the numerous castes of to-day. As the military occupation does not very easily lend 
itself to very minute sub-division, the Kshatriya class could have differentiated into 
soldiers and administrators. 

This sub-division of a society is quite natural. But the unnatural thing about 
these sub-divisions is that they have lost the open door character of the class system and 
have become self -enclosed units called castes. The question is, were they compelled to 
close their doors and become endogamous, or did they close them of their awn accord ? I 
submit that there is a double line of answer : Some closed the door: others found It closed 
against them. The one is a psychological interpretation and the other is mechanistic, but 
they are complementary and both are necessary to explain the phenomena of caste- 
formation in its entirety. 

I will first take up the psychological interpretation. The question we have to answer in 
this connection is ; Why did these sub-divisions or classes, if you please, industrial, religious 
or otherwise, become self -enclosed or endogamous? My answer is because the Brahmans 
were so. Endogamy, or the closed-door system, was a fashion in the Hindu Society, 
and as it had originated from the Brahman caste it was whole-heartedly imitated by all 
the non-Brahman sub-divisions or classes, who, in their turn, became endogamous castes. 
It is “the infection of imitation” that caught all these sub-divisions on their onward march 
of differentiation and has turned them into castes. The propensity to imitate is a deep* 
seated one in the human mind and need not be deemed an inadequate explanation for the 
formation of the various castes in India. It is so deep-seated that Walter Bagehot 
argues that “ we must not think of • . . imitation as voluntary, or even conscious. On 
the contrary it has its seat mainly in very obscure parts of the mind, whose notions, so 
far from being consciously produced, are hardly felt to exist ; so far from being conceived 
beforehand, are not even felt at the time. The main seat of the imitative part of our 
nature is our belief, and the causes predisposing us to believe this or disinclining us to 
believe tfrV t are among the obscurest parts of our nature. But as to the imitative nature 
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of credulity there can be no doubt/' 4 This propensity to imitate has been made the 
subject of a scientific study by Gabriel Tarde, who lays down three laws of imitation* One 
of his three laws is that imitation flows from the higher to the lower or, to quote his 
own words, “ Given the opportunity, a nobility will always and everywhere imitate 
its leaders, its kings or sovereigns, and the people likewise, given the opportunity, 
its nobility.” 5 Another of Tarde's laws of imitation is: that the extent or intensity of 
imitation varies inversely in proportion to distance, or in his own words “the thing that 
is most imitated is the most superior ono of those that are nearest. In fact, the 
influence of the model’s example is efficacious inversely to its distance as well as directly to 
its superiority. Distance is understood here in its sociological meaning. However distant 
in space a stranger may be, he is close by, from this point of view, if we have numerous 
and daily relations with him and if we have every facility to satisfy our desire to imitate 
him. This law of the imitation of the nearest, of the least distant, explains the gri. 
and consecutive character of the spread of an example that has been set by the higher 
social ranks. ,,<J 

In order to prove my thesis — which really needs no proof — that some castes were 
formed by imitation, the best way, it seems to me, is to find out whether or not the vital 
conditions for the- formation of castes by imitation exist in the Hindu Society. The 
conditions for imitation, according to this standard authority are: (1) That the source 
of imitation must enjoy prestige in the group and (2) that there must be “ numerous and 
daily relations*’ among members of a group. That these conditions were present in India 
there is little reason to doubt. The Brahman is a semi-god and very nearly a demi-god. He 
sets up a mode and moulds the rest. His prestige is unquestionable and is the fountain-head 
of bliss and good. Can such a being, idolised by Scriptures and venerated by the priest- 
ridden multitude, fail to project his personality on the suppliant humanity? Why, if the 
story be true, he is believed to be the very end of creation. Such a creature is worthy of 
more than mere imitation, but at least of imitation ; and if he lives in an endogamous 
enclosure, should not the rest follow his example? Frail humanity! Be it embodied in a 
grave philosopher or a frivolous housemaid, it succumbs. It cannot be otherwise. Imi- 
tation is easy and invention is difficult. 

Yet another way of demonstrating the play of imitation in the formation of 
castes is to understand the attitude of non-Brahman classes towards those customs which 
supported the structure of caste in its nascent days until, in the course of history, it 
became embedded in the Hindu mind and hangs there to this day without any support— 
for now it needs no prop but belief — like a weed on the surface of a pond. In a way, but 
only in a way, the status of a caste in the Hindu Society varies directly with the extent of 
.the observance of the customs of sati , enforced widowhood, and girl marriage. But 
observance of these customs varies direotly with the distance (1 am using the word in 
the Tardian sense) that separates the caste. Those castes that are nearest to the Brah- 
mans have imitated all the three customs and insist on the stiict observance thereof. 
Those that are less near have imitated enforced widowhood and girl marriage ; others, a 
little further off, have only girl marriage, and those furthest off have imitated only the 
belief in the caste principle. This imperfect imitation, I dare say, is due partly to what 
Tarde calls “distance ” and partly to the barbarous character of these customs. This 

* Physics and Polities 1916, p« SO. , 

* Laws qf Imitation, Tr. by E. 0. Parsons, 2nd ed* p. 217. • \Ibid m p. 224. 
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phenomenon is a complete illustration of Tarde’s law and leaves no doubt that the whole 
process of caste-formation in India is a process of imitation of the higher by the lower. At 
this juncture I will turn back to support a former conclusiou of mine, which might have 
appeared to you as too sudden or unsupported. 1 said that the Brahman class first* 
raised the structure of caste by the help of those three customs in question. My reason 
for that conclusion was that their existence in other classes was derivative. After what 
I have said regarding the role of imitation in the spread of these customs among the 
non-Brahman castes, as moans or as ideals, though tho imitators have not been aware 
of it, they exist among them as derivatives ; and, if they are derived , there must have 
been prevalent one original oaste that was high enough to have served as a pattern . 
for the rest. But in a theocratic society, who could bo the pattern but the servant 


of God? 

This completes the story of those that were weak enough to close their doors. 
Let us now see how others were closed in as a result of being closed out. This I call the 
mechanistic process of the formation of caste. It is mechanistic because it is inevitable. 
That this line of approach, as well as the psychological one, to the explanation of tho subject 
has escaped my predecessors is entiroly due to the fact that they havo conceived Casto 
as a unit by itself and not as one within a bystem of Caste. he result of this oversight 
or lack of sight has been very detrimental to the proper understanding of the subject 
matter and therefore its correct explanation. I will proceed to offer my own explanation 


by making one remark which I will urge you to bear constantly in mind. It is this : that 
caste in the singular number is an unreality. Castes exist only in the plural number. 
There is no such thing as a caste : there are always castes. To illustrate my moaning : 
while making themselves into a caste, the Brahmans, by virtue of this, created a non- 
Brahman casto ; or, to express it in my own way, while closing themselves in they 
closed others out. I will clear my point by taking another illustration . Take India as a 
whole with its various communities designated by the various creeds to which they owe 


allegiance, to wit, the Hindus, Muhammadans, Jews, Christians and Parsls. Now, barring 
the Hindus the rest within themselves are non-caste communities. But with respect 
to each other they are castes. Again, if the first four enclose themselves, the Parsis 
are directly closed out, but are indirectly closed in. Symbolically, if group • A. wants 
to be endogamous, group B. has to be so by sheer force of circumstances. 

Now apply the same logic to the Hindu society and you have another explana- 
tion of the “fiSsiparous” character of caste, as a consequence of the virtue of self -duplica- 
tion that is inherent in it. Any innovation that seriously antagonises the ethical, 
religious and social code of the Caste is not likely to be tolerated by the Caste, and tho 
recalcitrant members of a Caste are in danger of being thrown out of the Caste, and left 
to their own fate without having the alternative of being admitted into or absorbed by 
other Castes. Casto rules are inexorable and they do not wait to make nice distinctions 
between kinds of offence. Innovation may be of any kind, but all kinds will suffer the same 
penalty. A novel way of thinking wiU create a new Caste for the old ones will not tolerate 
it. The noxious thinker respectfully called Guru (Prophet) suffers the same fate as the 
sirmerslln^^gitimate love* The former creates a caste ofthena 

•» indue* «-•—>«? » 
telromit. On ™ry often they ha.e.ln*, qrnte 
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willing to be humble members of some caste (higher by preference) if they could be admit* 
ted within its fold. But castes are enclosed units and it is their conspiracy with clear 
conscience that compels the excommunicated to make themselves into a caste. The logic 
of this obdurate circumstance is merciloss, and it is in obedience to its force that some un- 
fortunate groups find themselves enclosed, because others in enclosing, themselves have 
closed them out, with the result that new groups (formed on any basis obnoxious to the 
caste rules) by a mechanical law are constantly being converted into castes to a 
bewildering multiplicity. Thus is told the second tale in the process of Caste formation in 
India. , 

Now to summarise the main points of my thesis. In my opinion there have been 
several mistakes committed by the students of Caste, which have misled them in their 
investigations, European students of Caste have unduly emphasised the role of colour in 
the caste-system. Themselves impregnated by colour prejudices, they very readily imagined 
it to be the chief factor in the Caste problem. But nothing can be farther from the truth, 
and Dr. Kefckar is correct when he insists that “ All the princes "whether they belonged 
to the so-called Aryan race, or the so-called Dravidian race, were Aryas. Whether a 
tribe or a family was racially Aryan or Dravidian was a question which never troubled 
the people of India, until foreign scholars came in and began to draw the line. The 
colour of the skin ha3 long ceased to be a matter of importance.” 7 Again, they have 
mistaken mere descriptions for explanation and fought over them as though they were 
theories of origin. There* are occupational, religious, etc. castes, it is true, but it is by 
no means an explanation of the origin of Caste. We have yet to find out why occupational 
groups are castes ; but this question has never even been raised. Lastly they have taken 
Caste very lightly as though a breath had made it. On the contrary, Caste, as I have 
explained it, is almost impossible to be sustained: for the difficulties that it involves 
are tremendous. It is true that Caste rests on belief, but before belief comes to be the 
foundation of an institution, the institution itself needs to be perpetuated and fortified. 
Mystudyofthe Caste problem involves four main points: (1) That in spite of the 
composite make-up of the Hindu population, there is a deep cultural unity. ( 2 ) That Caste 
is a parcelling into bits of a larger cultural unit. ( 3 ) That there was one Caste to 
start with. ( 4 ) That classes have become Castes through imitation and excommuni- 
cation. 

Peculiar interest attaches to the problem of Caste in India to-day, as persistent 
attempts are being made to do away with this unnatural institution. Such attempts at re- 
form, however, have aroused a great deal of controversy regarding its origin, as to whether 
it is due to the conscious command of a Supreme Authority, or is an unconscious growth in 
the life of a human society under peculiar circumstances. Those who hold the latter view* 
will, I hope, find some food for thought in the standpoint adopted in this paper. Apart 
from its practical importance the subject of Caste is' an all absorbing problem and the 
interest aroused in me regarding its theoretic foundations has .moved me to put before 
you some of the conclusions, which seem to me well founded, and the grounds upon which 
they may be supported. I am not, however, so presumptuous as to think them in any way 
final, or anything more than a contribution to a discussion of the subject. It seems to me 
that the oar has been shunted on wrong lines, and the primary object of the paper is to 
indicate what I regard to be the right path of investigation, with a view to arrive at a 
serviceable truth. We must, however, guard against approaching the subject with a bias* 


7 History of O 09 k p. 82. 
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Sentiment must be outlawed from the domain of science and things should be judged 
from ah objective standpoint. For myself I shall find as much pleasure in a positive 
destruction of my own idealogy, as in a rational disagreement on a topic, which, not- 
withstanding many learned disquisitions is likely to remain controversial for ever. To* 
conclude, while I am ambitious to advance a Theory of Caste, if it can be shown to be 
untenable I shall be equally willing to give it up. 

SOME REMARKS SUPPLEMENTING “ THE MANUSMRITI IN THE LIGHT 
OF SOME RECENTLY PUBLISHED TEXTS”*. 

BY HIRALAL AMRITLAL SHAH, Esqr., BOMBAY. 

In the Mahabharata , (Bombay University ed. 1914), Dronap 0 VII. 1 (p. 283), 
Dron&charya speaks of his qualifications as a general before the Kauravas gathered 
together to elect a generalissimo in the place of Bhishma. He tells us: — 

*r(*r>5rrf*T ^ ll ” 

“I know the Vedas with their six branches (of sciences), tho Arlhavidya of Manu , the 
science of discharging the arrows presided ovor by 'Siva, and various other iastrus (weapons).” 

This passage of the Mahabharata may help us in concluding that there must be, or, 
at least, have been, a great book on politics and military affairs composed by Manu. It 
may form an independent treatise, or it may form a large section in the Manavadharma- 
ktstra . In the Arthakdstra of Kautilya (Mysore, Bibliotheca Sanskrita No. 37), we find in 
its latter portion, consisting of about two hundred pages, Chanakya's thoughts on, and tho 
rules worked out for, military purposes. When wo compare the portion of the Ariha - 
klstra of Kautilya with what is said in tho Manusmriti , ch. Vll, we discover a vast 
difference between the two. The Manusmriti enunciates only general principles of warfare. 
We cannot think that the study of these versos of the seventh chapter will ever qualify 
a man for the command of a big army, or entitle him to boast of his proficiency in 
military matters. Hence, we think, that the “ Manavi Arthavidyd” must be on a scale 
similar to that of the ArthaAAstra of Kautilya and, that ManusmHti VII is an abridgment 
of the rules therein. 

Perhaps some may take the term “ ^ ” in other senses than we 

have taken it. It might be translated as the “ Arthavidyd of human beings.” There is no 
particular reason to prefer this translation, because Drooacharya has not spoken of 
-any science or vidyd belonging to some other (say, heavenly) beings. 

Believing then that the ArtlmAstra of Manu is referred to by Dronacharya, we 
would point out here one or two confirmations of this conclusion. 

Some of the quotations, standing against the name of the followers of Manu ( 
HPRTT:”) in the Arthaidstra of Kautilya, cannot be traced to the present Manusmriti . May 
it not be that they are to be found in the Dharmaidsira (or perhaps in the Dharmasutra s) 
of Manu which yet lies somewhere hidden away unprinted ? Narada and Bi ihaspati claim 
allegiance to Manu. They differ much from the Manusmriti. Hence it may be that the 
source of some of their rules may prove to be the Dharmaidstra of Manu, which may include 
also the Arthavidyd, proudly mentioned by Dronachftrya beforo the Kaurava warriors# 

i Ante, Vol. XLV., pp. 112-115; 125-129. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA, 

BY V. RANUACHARr; M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 

(Continued from p. 78.) 

The usurpation of Rustam Khan. 

In the midst of all this danger and distress, Chokkanatha behaved like a fool and a 
weakling. He employed his time in the roading of the Ramdyam , the Mahabh&rata and 
other sacred books. He ignored the duties and responsibilities of royalty and became for 
all intents and purposes, a recluse. Either his recklessness and incapacity or the 
discontent 10 of his ministers led to the entrusting of the administration in the hands of 
his brother Muttu AJakftdri. Ajakiidri, however, was an incompetent man. Ho had at the 
same time a fatal proneness to the company of doubtful persons and dangerous favourites. 
He raised to power and prominence a Muhammadan, Rustam Khan 11 by name, who had 
entered his service under circumstances of dire poverty. Entrusting all the affairs of admi- 
nistration in his hands, Muttu AJakadri, like his brother, spent his time in culpable indolence 
or active oppression ; and Rustam paid his master’s generosity with treachery. A sudden 
access to power, instead of grafting his desires, increased his ambition, and aimod at the 
mastery and possession of the kingdom. He first strengthened himself by inviting and 
engaging a number of Muhammadans, on whose faith he could thoroughly rely, in the 
service of the State. The fort of Tricliinopoly came in this way to be guarded by his men. 
He then boldly demanded the withdrawal of his benefactor from his kingdom or his death. 
The timidity of Muttu AJakadri yielded to the Musalman’s threat, and he became an 
exile at Negapatam. Rustam Khan then confined the king within the palace, treated him 
with indignity, and for two years exercised the full duties of royalty, — not sparing even 
the honour of the harem ladies, many of whom preferred death to shame. 

The downfall of Rustam. 

Thus it was that, while Trichinopoly was at the mercy of exultant foreigners at its 
gates, its internal condition was most miserable and deplorable. The king was a prisoner, 
his brother an exile, and the city the property of Rustam Khan. At a moment when 
union and efficiency was needed, it was distracted and weakened by internal broils and 
jealousies. Affairs would have become still worse, but for the loyalty of the Dalavai, 
Govindappaiya, the Polygars, and Kilavan Setupati. The DaJavAi organised a strong 
Hindu party for the restoration of the king. The means he adopted were ingenious. He 
sent a secret message to Chinna Kadir Naik, the chief of Kanniv&di , 13 and the Setupati, 

Thu Telugu Mackenzie MS. Record of the affairs of Cairn. Govrs., says that Chokkanatha directed 
his brother to manage affairs, himself being employed in religious pursuits. Nelson, however, says that, 
the deplorable weakness of Chokkanatha led to the discontent of the ministers, his deposition, and the 
entrusting of the administration in the hands of Muttu AJnk&dri. The one version thus makes AJakadri 
the f riond of his brother, while the other his rival and opponent. For an inscription of Muttu AlakMri 
see ante. Unfortunately it sheds no light on the relation between the brothers, but from the fact that, it 
does not mention Chokkanatha, while it mentions Srf Ratiga R&ya as his suzerain, it cAn perhaps be 
inferred that he was a rebel and not regent. 

11 According to the Hist, of the Cam. Dyn. $ which does not mention the name of AlakAdri at all,, 

it was Chokkanatha that raised him to position and wealth. ^ 

12 See the genealogy of Appaiya NAik of Kanipv&di. 
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asking them to come to Trichinopoly. On their arrival 1 * he related the condition of the 
king and the cause of their summons, and proposed that next day they should come 
at the hefcd of a well-armed section of their troops to the revenue office with a view to seiz- 
ing the person of the obnoxious Muhammadan. The next day the chiefs and their retinue* 
appeared at the gates of the office. Rustam Khan\s suspicion was aroused, and ho inquired 
into the reasons of the unusual procedure. Govindappaiya, however, answered that they 
were coming, in Accordance with precedents, for the settlement of the revenues, but in secret 
gave tlio sig ml for attack. Two thousanl musket-shots, then, assailed the Muhammadan 
and his men, and put an end to their existence before they could hardly recover from 
their surprise. The Din.ligul Polygar carried the welcome news to the king, but he refused 
to come out, unless ho saw with his own oyes tho head of the traitor. Chinna Kadir replied 
that it was not possible to bring it, as Rustam’s body could not be distinguished from those 
of his companions; but the king persisted in his desire, asserting that the discovery was 
easy enough from a mark in the adventurer’s ear. The body was then discovered and 
the head being placed bofore Chokkanatha, he emerged from the palace and once again 
assumed the charge of affairs. His first act was to recall Lis blether from Negapatam. 

The Mysorean and Maratha incursions. 

But the relief of Chokkanatha from domestic enemies did not give him relief from 
his foreign enemies. The Marathas and the Mysoreans had by this time overthrown the 
whole of the Madura kingdom. Tney now, in 16S2, encompassed Trichinopoly. Chokka- 
nltha tried to adopt a wise policy of diplomacy and intrigue, to foment their disunion 
and cause their destruction. With this view ho entered into negotiations with the lieutenant 
of Santoji against Mysore, ft was, as the immediate result shewed, a wise act. The 
Maratha general encountered tho forces of Kumlra Raya, defeated them with great 
slaughter, captured Kumara Raya himself, and conquered the whole kingdom, except 
Madura. Even Madura he would have taken but for the assistance which the Maravas 
rendered to the other party. 15 Chokkanatha rejoiced at Lis ally’s success ; he expected 
that, in return for his alliance and assistance, he would get hack his possessions. But 
he was mistaken. The Marathas selfishness blinded him to the obligation of treaty, and 
instead of restoring the kingdom to Chokkanltha, lie seized it himself. The military 
occupation of the Marathas was a disaster to the people of tho unfortunate kingdom. 

The death of Chokkanatha. 

It was a blow from which Chokkanatha never recovered. The cup of his grief was 
•now full. Friendless and powerless, shut up at Trichinopoly, ho became a prey to despair 
and melancholy. Even the Sctupati, who had rescued him from the obnoxious Rustam, 
became a passive traitor. He, indeed, did not openly join the Marathas and Mysoreans 
against his master. Nevertheless, he v as prosont in the seat of war, and while freely 
collecting booty, did not raise his finger on behalf of his suzerain. It is not improbable 

i* Nelson gives a different account. He says that the Mysoreans under Kum&ra Rfiya were then 
besieging Trichinopoly { that Rustam made a sally and attacked him, but was defeated ; and that when 
ha wAs returning to the city with a few followers, Chokkan&tha’s friends (SStupati, etc.) foil upon them 
and out them down to a man. 

14 The Maravas were the enemies of both the combatants and would have gladly taken the city for 
thcmselveA • but as it was, they had, in consequence of their inabilty to take it, to join that party which 
was likely to prove the most amenable neighbour to them ; and they thought Mysore was compara- 
tively the better* „ 
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that in the low state to which Chokkanatha’s fortunes had been reduced, the S6tupati saw 
the practical extinction of the Madura kingdom, and felt the restoration of its ancient 
greatness to be a forlorn hope, and therefore thought of his own security, and assumed an 
, air of indifference. It is also possible that his non-interference was the consequence of 
his inability, for between 1678 and 1685 his country was ruined by a dreadful famine, 
which made many people leave the dead on the banks of rivers. 16 In any case 
Chokkanatha lost the support of his mcst resourceful vassal at the most critical 
moment. Tho kingdom, he now realised, was beyond recovery, and the sense of its loss 
was so keen as to break his heart and end his days in a few weeks. 

The cause of the failure. 

Such was the tragic conclusion of the reign of Chokkanatha. An impartial exami- 
nation of his reign shews that his failure was essentially the result of his character. 
Unfortunate in coming to the throne at a very young age, and unfortunate in his servants 
and ministers, Chokkanatha was, indeed, to a large extent a fate’s failure ; but he had 
for his greatest enemy, himself. His vanity and pride involved him in wars, which 
wisdom would have avoided. All his misfortunes can be traced to the illfated Tan j ore 
invasion, and that was caused by his quickness to take offence, his oversensitiveness to an 
old man’s words. Chokkanatha was, further, a creature of moods. To-day he would act 
with commendable vigour, to-morrow he would lead a life of culpable indolence. Essen- 
tially a weak man, he was not fit for an age of storm and stress. The wild Maratha was 
carrying everything before him and even strong kings trembled at his name. The greedy 
Mysorean was not far behind in search of prey and profit. Within the kingdom itself 
there was, thanks to an inefficient central government, restlessness and sedition among 
its vassals. And yet at such a time, Chokkanatha forsook politics for religion and the 
sword for the altar. No wonder ho became the tool of his own destruction, and the 
destruction of his kingdom. 


NOTES ON THE TANJORE-MADURA AFFAIRS BETWEEN 1675 AND 1680. 

Wilson’s version of the events between 1675 and 1680, based most probably on one 
of the MSS., which is unfortunately not available, is very different fiom that which 
has been given above, and is plainly inaccurate. Ho says that Sengamala Das, the 
Tanjore prince, escaped from Trichinopoly with the aid of Rustam Khan “ who had been a 
favourite of Chokkanatha and who commanded the garrison under the orders of Mudala 
Rudra Nayak (Alakadri Naik), the brother of Chokkanatha, an extravagant and indolent 
prince who lavished on his personal gratification the sums destined for the pay of the 
troops.” The army had become discontented, and Rustam took advantage of this to 
become the master of Trichinopoly. It was now that Sengamala Das was allowed to 
escape. He proceeded to Jingi and asked its king, Ekoji, to advance against Madura* 
The latter soon came near Srirangam. At the same time the Raja of Mysore encroached 
in the west. Chokkan&tha’s position was thus very precarious. His kingdom was 
attacked on one side by Ekoji and on the other by Mysore, the latter being so powerful 


16 Chandler. 
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as to capture Madura itself and occupy it for three years. The internal government was 
a chaos owing to Rustam Khan. Unable to maintain the shadow of his power, Chokka- 
natha tried negotiations in despair. He first succeeded in purchasing the return of the 
Mysoreans by surrendering Erode and Dharapuram to them. He then, with Kilavan 
Setupati s help, dispersed the troops of Sengamala Das, and re-occupied Tanjore. Ho 
finally recovered Trichinopoly from Rustam Khan, who lost his life in the defence. The 
Raja of Jingi retreated to his dominions, and Chokkanatha was thus able to be in the 
tranquil possession of the patrimonial possessions. 

But he was soon destined to lose his acquisition of Tanjore. For the fugitive prince, 
Sengamala Das, had recourse to Ekoji, who was then at Bangalore under the nominal 
authority of Bijapuv. He readily agreed to undertake his restoration. The confederates 
marched to Tanjore and o\ polled the Madura forces. But Ekoji usurped the throne, and 
forthwith entered into a confederacy with his late enemy Chokkanatha against 'Sivaji. All 
this took place between 1075 and 1080. 

The Bhottalapralfipum , says Wilson, gives a different account. It says that the Prince, of 
Trichinopoly applied to Shahji for assistance against Vijaya Ragluvva of Tanjore, that fthahji 
hel]xxl him in the overthrow of Vijaya Itaghava and the capture of Tanjore : and that 
ho then expelled his ally and seized the kingdom. He left it Hum under his son Ekoji. 

SECTION III 

THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIANITY IN THIS REIGN. 

A word may be said about the progress of Christianity in this reign. The organization 
of the dioceses and the activities of the Pannaram and Sanya si missionaries, had 
a very perceptible elteet, and brought thousands of people into the Christian fold. 
By 1677, foj* instance, the Naik capital itself had as many as 2000 Christians. It is said 
that, about 1 050. the Christians were, aecoiding to the Governor of Trichinopoly, 
- everywhere and could not be counted. *’ In 1076 Father Ftere wrote that the Christians 
of Tanjore were numerous enough to cmigiate to Ceylon and Malacca. In Tanjore the 
Pariah Christians had the full control of the royal elephants and horses, and were so far 
advanced as to organize a strike and compel the authorities to treat them better. Chris- 
tianity 17 flourished even more in Madura and boasted of recruits from all classes of the 

population, Brahmans, weavers of rank and wealth, salt merchants, and blacksmiths, 

the Pariahs, Pallans, Paravas and mendicants of all castes. 

This enormous increase in the Christian population naturally gave rise to persecution 
in various places. The historian will always note the commendable spirit of toleration 
which distinguished Hindu kings in general : but it was not always the case. There were 
not lacking, even in the most liberal age, chiefs and officors that resorted to persecution. 
In Trichinopoly, for instance, the governor, the chief civil authority of the province, was 
a determined, opponent and persecutor of the (Kristians, and countenanced an important 
official under him, the chief of the customs, a Valaiy an by caste, to lead with impunity 
an anti-Christian crusade. The animosity of this officer. however, was due as much to 
economic as to religious reasons. He imagined that the Christians were exceedingly rich, 
and incited some of his own relations, who had been living in poverty in thfe neighbour- 
hood of the Church at Trichinopoly, to plunder it . Proenza , the missionary Paudaram then in 
oharge, got a warning of the impending attack and escaped to Kandalur. The raider s found 

* iT Manucoi, writlus aJbout 1700» says that there were “ more than 100 churches under the Jesuit 
mission,” and the Christians were increasing in number. Storia do Mogor III , 106. 
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nothing to gratify their avarice. When Proenza subsequently returned, they accused him of 
sorcery and of having caused a Valaiyati to be possessed, and the governor ordered his arrest. 

The persecution and trial of Proenza. 

Proenza once again made his escape, but not to a place outside Trichinopoly. He 
went to the Naik commander of the army, a man of broad mind and kindly nature, 
whose friendly attitude to the Christian religion was well known. The general, an uncle 
of the king at Madura and therefore a person of great influence in the Court 
and council, gave refuge to Proenza, and at his instigation induced tho governor to 
order a public trial, so that the preacher could prove his innocence to tho world. It was 
a plausible request, and the governor appointed judges. These however were his tools and 
decided that the accusation of the Valaiyans was right. The general however refused to 
recognize the sham trial and sent men to his nephew to inform him of the event. Tho 
governor also sent his decision. The Dajavai-Pradhani at Madura thereupon ordered a 
retrial of the case, and at the same time expressed a desire to see a record of the evidence. 
The result was, that the evidence of the Valaiyan was found to be of no value and 
Proenza was acquitted. 

Other missionaries of the period. 

The Christians had many similar annoyances ; but opposition gave them strength and 
increased their numbers. In all this they had to thank their leaders, Arcclini and 
Proenza in Trichinopoly, Stephen and De Silva in Madura, De Costa and Alwerez in Tan- 
jore, Frere and others in the East Coast. Alwarez, who died in June 1664, after 21 years 
of glorious service, was a fit successor of De Nobilis and Martins. Proenza, an Italian 
of Lombardy, was an equally great man. -Historically he occupies a more conspicuous 
place, as it was around him the court intrigues in Trichinopoly were very active. Indifferent 
to personal violence and physical suffering he used to make long excursions north of 
Trichinopoly for the sake of the Pariahs, the special objects of his solicitude, in 
one of which excursions he died of sheer exhaustion. Between 1670 and 1680 the 
work of the mission declined in the Western region in Satyamangalam, while "it in- 
creased in activity in the Coromandel coast from Jingi to Ramnad. The progress in the 
northern part of the region, in the basin of the Coleroon, was due to the untiring labours 
of Father Frere, and in the southern part to the labours of the singularly remarkable saint 
and sage, who came to Madura as the head of the mission. This was the celebrated John 
de Britto, a sage, who as a preacher and servant of God, was perhaps greater, certainly 
purer, than Da Nobilis himself. 

Jean de Britto. 

Jean de- Britto was bom at Lisbon of illustrious parents in March 1647. His father 
Don Pereyra was a favourite of the Duke of Braganza, later on king, then governor 
of Rio de Janeiro. His mother Donra Beatrix, was a highborn woman of a lively intellect 
and religious bent of mind. De Britto shewed the spirit of a saint and a martyr even in 
his youth, when he was under the instruction of the Jesuits. So serious and solemn he 
was in his studies that his companions called him a martyr, little dreaming that the 
aristocratic child was after all destined to die thousands of miles away amidst a sturdy and 
bigoted race, for the sake of Christ and the Cross. In December 1662, De Britto 
became, in spite of the dissuasions of the Infanta whose companion and playmate he was 
and of the queen-regent, a member of the society of Jesus; and after eleven years of 
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close study and serious preparation, chose South India, the scene of the labours of his 
cherished hero, Xavier, for his own scene of labours. In 1673 he came to Goa and from 
there, after the completion of his theological studies, attached himself to the Madura 
Mission. 

< 

From the moment of lie Britto’s entrance into Madura he began to experience the 
trials and pangs of a martyr. Rarely indeed has it fallen to the lot of any other mission- 
ary in India such a lot as befell him. Before his advent the city of Madura alone had been 
a oentre of Christian activity. The neighbouring villages had been free from it. The 
advent of De Britto ruffled, in the eyes of his adversaries, this tranquillity of the religious 
atmosphere and gave rise to a period of storm and excitement. The priests and leaders 
of Hinduism rogarded his intrusion with alarm and set aflame the torch of persecution. 
The footsteps of the missionary began to bo dogged moro by his opponents than by his 
followers, and the voice of his sermon was drowned by the lamentations of his disciples 
and the exultant cries of his persecutors. On one occasion, while he was at a village near 
Madura, he was assailed, put in chains, and tortured. Twice the ominous axe was brought, 
and the calm bearing, the uncomplaining resignation of the pious victim alone unnerved 
the arm and overcame the zeal of the executioner. De Britto's object, however, was not 
to work iu the vicinity of Madura. He longed to carry the light of his faith to the land 
of the Maravas, where, he understood, the religion of Christ had not been preached for a 
long time. 

The reception accorded to him here was, if possible, more cruel. The Maravas, fierce 
in valour and fiercer in prejudice, differed indeed in many respects from the orthodox 
Hindus, but they were Hindus all the same. Fondly attached to their creel, they regarded 
with hatred those who dared to revile the god who, in their legendary history, had 
blessed their land and given it his name. Their glory, their tradition, their very life was 
bound up until the law of Rama. They were Rama’s men, his chosen people, — their 
great pride was in declaring and cherishing the belief in it,. To such n race, the 
preachings of the new missionary were singularly obnoxious. To see RAma denounced and 
dethroned, to hear his divinity questioned and his greatness belittled was, in their eyes, 
not only a wanton insult on their nation., but a crime the enormity of which they could 
not sufficiently condemn. It is not surprising therefore that De Britto had every 
opportunity of becoming a martyr. 

. The leader of the anti-Christian movemeut was a Marava general, one of the most in- 
fluential men in the land. Endowed more with religious zeal than martial valour, this pious 
soldier followed De Britto in all his movements, and subjected him, through his agents, to a 
crowd of troubles and difficulties. In the vicinity of Sivagauga, whither Do Britto had gone, 
he wasseized and taken to the presence of the SStupati. On the way, he was treated with a 
singular cruelty. Fettered and tortured he was kept bound, for the space of two days, bound 
to the stumps of trees. Cords were attached to his frame and he was frequently dipped into 
a tank. Brought before the important shrine of Ka}ay&r Kdil, ho was suspended to a 
tree by cords fastened to his feet and hands so that he could look with ropentunce on the 
god whose name had had reviled. He was confined in a dark dungeon for eleven days and 
given, meagre food. Suffering, however, gave a new strength and a new enthusiasm to 
D j Britto^. The great object of his life was, as has been already mentioned, to get the 
qa^e pf a martyr, to die for the sake of the Cross. The ultimate goal of his ambition 
was' to b® ranked with the saints and martyrs of carly-and medieval Christianity. Ho 
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therefore provoked persecution and excited fanaticism. It is not surprising that when 
subsequently he was taken to a Siva temple north of Kalayar Koil and asked to invoke 
the name of Siva, lie refused, and v as kicked and struck by the Hindu general. It was 
• further resolved by his persecutors to deprive him of one of his hands and feet and then 
to impale. .But the resolution was not carried out, though the followeis of the mission- 
ary were mutilated by the loss of one foot, one hand, the ears, nose and tongue, and 
sent back to the homes which they had deserted. De Britto was then flogged and cast 
on an uneven rock and trampled by a number of men so that his body, pierced through 
and through, was in a welter of blood. These oppressions over, the missionary was taken 
to the Setupati’s capital and confined first in a stable and thou in a cell for twenty days, 
At the end of this period ho was brought to the presence of the Setupati. and the latter 
after hearing the accusations against him and perhaps also his tale of woe, set him 
at liberty forbidding him, however, on pain of death, to continue his tirade against idol- 
worship and pohgamy. 

The divine patience of Do Britto gained the admiration of the Father Provincial. 
Embracing the noble martyr with heait-felt affection, he pronounced his jesolve to tend 
him to the mother-country to select, in person, a number of men who could accompany 
him and share his trials. Early in 1088 De Britto, in consequence, left India and reached 
Lisbon at the end of the year. Honoured by prince and peasant, in t ho Court and in the 
country, the pious man of Cod, clad in Indian costume, was deservedly the piduiesqic 
cynosure of the pious section of his countrymen. People high and low, rich and 
poor, flocked to see the man. who had been born among princes of the proudest nation 
and w r ho had chosen to sutler for the dark millions of a distant land; who might 
have graced the richest chambers of a palace, but w ho had prefered the cell of an Indian 
hut; who might have enjoyed every luxury, but who had chosen a life of abstinence 
entirely innocent of w ine ; who might have shone as a statesman or diplomatist figuring in 
the Courts of Europe, but who had chosen to be a wandering mendicant, to be flogged 
by Indian fanatics and persecuted by Indian princes. 

Ile Britto soon returned to the scene of his labours and redoubled them among the 
• people ; and his industry was rewarded with a great conquest. One Tadia Tuvan, a near 
relation of the Setupati and a man whose chance of ascending the (jadi itself was not too 
remote, sacrificed all his chances for the sake of conviction and embraced the Christian 
religion. He met, however, a great obstacle in his fifth wife, a relative of the Setupati, 
who, unlike her three elder co-wives, refused to sacrifice her wifehood for the money lie 
offered,- for the acceptance of Christianity made it necessary for Tanda Tftvan to become 
a monogamist. The highborn lady engaged the most orthodox to dissuade her husband 
and tried, but in vain, every means. She then carried her grievance to the Setupati. 
The Marava world had been shocked by the invasion of the palace itself by the alien 
creed ; and KiJavan felt himself bound to movo with public opinion and pacify public 
agitation, by taking steps against the missionary. Orders were given to burn the church 
and arrest the preachers. De Britto was arrested and taken in fetters to the SetupatTs 
capital. Compelled to run behind the horses, while the escorts held the chains* whipped 
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and jeered at, the saint was taken to the Setupati, and he, in response to the advice of 
his advisers, resolved to put an end to his life. Unwilling to shed the blood himself or 
afraid of the rebellion of Tadia Tevan’s men, he sent the father to a brother of his, Udaya 
Tevan, then evidently a local chief on the P&rnban. The latter, a lame man, asked the 
missionary to cure him of his lameness by his magic— for, all this time the universal 
impression was that ho was a magician and deluder of men’s minds— and on his pleading 
inability, it was taken for unwillingness, and he was taken to the scaffold, erected in a 
plain and seen by all men, tied to a post, and cut to pieces, after the severance of 
the head from the body. Even the right of burial was denied and the corpse was 
left to be devoured by birds and beasts. 

De Britto 18 had gained his groat object— martyrdom. It was in 1693, (February). 

Such is the life and career of De Britto. 1 ** The historian cannot but have a deep 
affection for his personality. A more inspiring, ennobling, sincere or profound martyr never 
came to India. Compared with that of Do Nobilis, it will be readily noticed that his moral 
influence was greater, his character more tender and sympathetic. There was much hypo- 
crisy and more self-contradiction in De Nobilis ; but De Britto was all sincerity, a 
personification of uniform and shining virtues. De Nobilis might have been more 
astonishingly equipped for the work of controversy, he might have even a longer number 
of the accredited prophetic gifts ; hut while his genius and his intellectual powers can be 
readily recognized, it is certain that he is at a distance from Do Britto in the beauty of 
character and the sincerity of God’s servant. 

In a sketch of the activities of the Madura Mission ; one thing should always bo 
remembered, — namely that the Madura missionaries, in the enthusiasm of their propaganda, 
forgot the spirit of their own gospel and persecuted the other Christians who, like them, 
wanted to elevate tho heathen, A remarkable example of the narrow sectarianism of tho 
Jesuits is clear in a case of Christian converts at Uttamapalayam in 1680. One of these 
Christians “ went to the Syrian Christians in the mountains of Travancore, and represented 
to their bishop that in Uttamapalayam, at the foot of the mountains on the Madura side, 
there were several Brahman converts who had not accepted baptisement at the hands of 
the Jesuits, because they regarded them as Parangis. He was asked to come and baptize 
them, and with them a great prince of that region. The bishop sent an Italian Carmelite, 
and he went in his European dress to the church at Uttamapalayam. The catechist there 
begged him to avoid lowcaste neophytes, and because he refused to do that, withdrew with 
the whole congregation, and there shut him out of the church. The Carmelite s guide 
abandoned him and the Hindus would not help him, so that the poor man, forsaken in a 
strange country, disappeared, and probably perished. The Madura priests approved of the 
catechist’s action. 20 ” 

18 O. H. MSS., II, 223. . r , T 

18 The life of Constantius Beschi is important more for its literary than its religious work. I 

have therefore dealt with it in Chap. XI. 

80 Chandler : Madura Mission. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Ranga Krishna Muttu Virappa, (1682-1689). 

On the death of Chokkanatha, his son, Rafiga Krishna Muttu Virappa, a youth * 1 of 
‘sixteen, came to tho throne. Never did a ruler ever inherit a throne under such gloomy 
circumstances or had to meet, at the outset of his career, a situation so doubtful and so 
dangerous. The incompetence and indiscretion of Chokkanatha had reduced the kingdom 
to the narrow confines of a single city. The rest of his extensive dominions was either 
under the actual occupation of foreigners, or a prey to rival adventurers. The people 
expel ienced a series of miseries umivalled in the past and unimaginable in the future. 
The evils of anarchy and military occupation manifested themselves to the fullest 
extent, and filled the realm with sorrow and miseiy. In the name of the rival powers, 
robbers and adventurers, whose meat and drink was plunder, and whose turbulence and 
cruelty defied the discipline of authority and the sentiment of humanity, roamed 
throughout the land, occupied the forts of the realm, thronged the high roads, and 
out-stripped one another and the soldiers in the work of destruction. A bold, strong 
and determined man and saviour was the cry of the moment. A soldier and far-seeing 
statesman was the need of the hour, a person who combined the vigour of the sword 
with the sympathy of a people’s king. Therein lay the one hope of Madura, the one 
chance of recovery or rebirth. Another Visvanatha or Arvanfttha, in other words, was 
an imperative necessity. 

Ranga KrishQa’s character and adventures. 

Fortunately the new king 22 w as, though young in age, old in wisdom and mature in 
counsels. He had the activity of habit and the keenness of intellect, characteristic of a 
soldier-statesman. In his character, enthusiasm was coupled in harmonious combination 
with discretion, and excellent qualities of the head with those of the heart. Excepting 
Visvanatha I, he was the most amiable and picturesque of the Naik dynasty. His charming 
personality roused the admiration of his courtiers, the loyalty of his servants, and the 
affection of his subjects. He was gaiety itself. He loved fun and adventure. He loved 
to surprise men by his unexpected visits in unexpected places, in unexpected garbs. One 

81 According to the Pond . Clr>n . he ruled from Rudhirotkari (1683) A«]i 17th, to Pramddhftta (1691) 
t. e . for 8 years. Acocrding to Sujple. MS., from Vibhava to Bhava (?*. e., 1688-1096) ; the Carna - 
Govrs. also soy?, from Vibl ava to Bhava. Ihe Telugu Cam, Dyn. says he ruled from Bahudh&nyu, 
(1698 A. D.) to Vijaya (1707 A. D). The correct date is about 1682-1689, and is proved by 
epigraphy. The epigr&pUcal evidences in regard to this reign however are very meagre. In his 
Antiquities l ©well mentions only one inscription, at Arumb&vur, 14 miles N* W. of Parambalur in 
Tricbinopoly district. It says that in 1686 Rabga Krishna repaired a sluice there. {Antiquities, I, 
p. 263). An inscription of 1657 A. D. (HOvilambi) says that Ranga Krishna gave some lands in 
the villages of Tirumalasam dram and Pudukkujam in the Tinnevelly District to a Brahman. In 
connection with this inscription Sewell remarks ** that the date and cyclic year correspond, but tho 
sovereign mentioned as the donor commenced* his reign at Madura in A D. 1682, and reigned seven 
yoars.” He therefore believes that the grant might possibly have been given before he because the 
ruling king. If this were the case, Rauga Krishna would have been more than 26 years old at hie 
accession ; but the chronicles say that he was only 16 then. It is thus impossible to reconcile the date 
of Uub inscription with that of the chronicles. (For the inscription see Antiquities k II, p. 7.) 

n According to Wheeler, he was sixteen when he ascended the throne and his mother, Mahgamm&i, 
actod as Regent. Wheeler notes that he was a skilful horseman and had a memory that could repeat 
tho whole Bkagavatam by heart. He also notes his love for Brahmans, his visit to foreign Courts 
in disguise, and the dignified way in which he behaved towards the Mughal’s slipper* 
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evening, for instance, he rode, as was always the oaso with him, alone and unattondod 
to Tanjore, and entering the fort at night, borrowed from a merchant in the bazaar street 
a pagoda on the deposit of his ring, and used it for his expenses. After a spare diet of milk 
and butter, lie put on the guise and dress of a common sepoy, and entered the king’s* 
palace in the dark. Going to the audience hall, he heard with his own cars the discussion 
of the affairs of the kingdom between the king and his ministers. On his departure, 23 
wo are told, he wrote on the door leading from the throne-hall to the private apart- 
ments the fact of his arrival and his attendance during the discussion of state affairs. 
Che next morning he left for Trichinopoly, promising to redeem the ring soon after. 
Immediately after his return, he called for the Tanjore ambassador, spoke to him of his 
adventure, and asked him to write to his master, requesting the redeeming of the ring and 
advising him to maintain a more vigilant guard in the palace. 

A similar story illustrative of Ranga Krishna’s heroism and bravery is not out of 
place here. The Polygar of Ariyalur had in his possession four things of priceless value, 
a beautiful 21 camel, an elephant, a sword and a horse. The predecessors of Ranga Krishna 
had expressed a desire for these things, but owing to the unwillingness of the Polygar 
and their own judicious moderation, which scorned the application of force, they had not 
obtained them. Ranga Krishna now resolved to get possession of them by some means. 
With that spirit of daring enterprise which formed the chief feature of his character, he 
rode alone to Ariyalur, bidding his Sirdars and troops follow at a distance. Forcing his 
way into the town, he reached the palace, and seating himself on the verandah outside, seal 
word, through the servants, of his arrival. The Polygar, a Nayatiar, who was then engaged 
iahis toilet operations, was taken by surprise and seized with apprehension. A visit of his 
suzerain, so unusual and so sudden, so simple and so unceremonious, foreboded, in his 
eyes, some disaster or disgrace. Ho therefore hastily finished his work and, accompanied 
by his children, hurried to present himself before liis sovereign, and placed, at his feet, 
as a mark of homage, a dish full of gems and jewels, in an attitude of humble and respect- 
ful loyalty, the Polygar then asked his mister for the object of his condescension; and 
when Ranga Krishna mentioned it, he expressed a tactful regret that he put himself to 
such trouble for such a paltry purpose ; that a single line in writing would have sufficed. 
The Polygar therefore readily surrendered the objects of his master's desire, an act in which 
he was, no doubt, actuated bv a feeling of fear at the reported approach of an army. The 
elephant, however, was then subject to a lit and too furious to be approached by anyone. 
But the bold daring of the Madura monarch, undertook, in the face of loyal protests, the 
task which none of his servants could dare. With his lino and fleet horse, a noble breed of 
white, he approached the elephant, and by a scries of skilful manoeuvres succeeded in 
enticing it to Trichinopoly, where the rest of the work of subjugation was undertaken 
by skilful mahouts. The king had, however, to pay dearly for his new acquisition ; 
for his noble steed, the instrument of his gain, dropped down dead, owing to exhaustion 
and overwork, the moment he alighted from it. 

(To be continued .) 


28 Compare the story about Kaathirava Narasa RAj of Mysore (1639-55) who oaco went incognito 
to Trichinopoly and slew in a duel the champion of that Court. Wilks 1 Mysore , I, p. 30. 

24 The camel was called R&ma-Lakshmana, the sword Chinna Rama Bdna, the elephant Rana 
Vtrabhadra, and the horse Mutfcu Kuoohu. The names remind the similar ones prevalent among 
the Mughals. See, for example, Manucoi’s Star i a do Major. M. J. Wodehouse compares Rasa 
Krishna to the chivalrous James V of Scotland* See Ante t V ol. VII* pp. 22-26* 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


notes from old factory records. 

* 4. Englishmen's Furniture and its Cost in 1682. 

14. August 1682. Consultation in Masulipatam. 
There being a great want of Household stuff for 
this Factory, especially of Chair es, Tables and one 
or two Ooutchos, and Mr. Field haveing belonging 
to him one dozen of Chaires and a Coutch made of I 
Teake wood, it is ordered they be bought for the ] 
Companyes Account, the Chaires at 2J rupees each 
and the Coutch pagodas, which he aflirmes to 
bee the true cost of them, and that Mr. Field is 
desired to furnish us from Madapollam with as j 


many more of the same sort, the house being so 
bare since the removall of the late Chief [i. e., John 
Field who had been transferred to Madapollam in 
July 1682] that some of the roomes therein have 
not above 4 old Chaires in it, much to the Discred- 
it of our honoble. Masters. (Factory Records , Mas- 
ulipcttam , vol. 4). 

Note . — The value of the rupee in Madras at this 
period was about two shillings and four pence and 
of the pagoda about eight shillings so that the 
chairs fetched about five shillings a pieoe and the 
couch twelve shillings. 

R. C. T. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


An Account of the different existing systems 
of Sanskrit Grammar, being the Visliwanath 
Narayan Mandalik Gold Medal prize -essay for 
1909. By Shripad Krishna Belvalkar, M.A., 
Ph.D.,pp. viii, 148. Poona, 1915. 

In this little work the author seeks to provide 
a brief resume of the total output in the shape of 
Indian literature bearing on Sanskrit Grammar 
from the earliest times upto the end of the eight- 
eenth century. This is a long period: and within 
the scope of 148 pages of the octavo volume Dr. 
Belvalkar may be said to have achieved a great 
deal. The “ Chronological Conspectus" which is a 
synchronistic table, showing at a glance the relative 
positions in point of time of the various gramma- 
rians, as well as a very exhaustive and carefully 
prepared Index, enhance tho valuo of the work. 

Tho book divides itself into short chapters devot- 
ed to the individual schools, in each of which an at- 
tempt is made to put together the available his- 
torical information about the founder of the school, 
characterise briefly the nature of the work and then 
follow the subsequent development through the 
maze of the out-growth of exegetical literature. 

Dr. Belvalkar does not claim any originality for 
the views expressed in the book. The work is 
a compact little summary — rich in bibliography—* 
of the labours of previous workers in the field, and 
serves the extremely useful purpose of collecting 
togethor in a very handy form the widely scatter- 
ed material bearing on the subject. It should be 
indispensable to any one who intends writing a 
more comprehensive work, discussing in exteneo 
the many controversial points whioh are either 
only touched upon lightly by Dr, Belvalkar or not 


noticed at all. In order to make my moaning 
clearer I shall give just one instance. It would 
have been, for example, interesting to know the 
views of the author with regard to the problem of 
the Dhdtnpdtha . The well-known American ln- 
dologue, W. D. Whitney, alleged that the majority 
of roots contained in tho Dhdtnpdtha appended 
to our editions of P&tiini's Ashtddhydyt is a purely 
fictitious product of the imagination of Indian 
Grammarians, who for some unknown reason took a 
perverse delight in multiplying their number almost 
ad infinitum . This is at best a very unsatisfactory 
explanation of the undeniable fact that a very 
large fraction of tho roots of this list is not met 
with again in the extant Sanskrit literature. 
Paragraph 36 of Dr. Belvalkar s book, which deals 
with the Dhdtupdtha contains, however, no refer- 
ence to the question ; nor do I find from the 
Index any indication that it has been dealt witli 
elsewhere. 

The earliest history of Indian Grammar, like that 
of other Indian sciences, is for us shrouded in tho 
impenetrable veil of antiquity. And Dr. Belvalkar 
does well perhaps not to loso himself in vague 
speculations as to the origin of the science (regard- 
ing which there is bound to be a great divergence of 
opinion) but to restrict himself mainly to the 
historical epoch. In the latter period the author 
distinguishes twelve distinot schools, each of whioh 
has been the focus of further independent develop- 
ment. The first grammarian on the list is natur- 
ally P&pini. A somewhat detailed treatment is 
alloted to this school, which takes up nearly one 
third of the whole volume. But even the short 
notices of the less known schools, such as the 
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KramadtSvara, Saupadma, S^raavata, etc., are wel- 
come, inasmuch as they contain information glean- 
ed from sources which arc not within easy reach 
of every one. 

In the portion dealing with P&uini and lug, school 
we read at p. 29 : ** Kfityayana's work, the varti- 

kaa, are meant to correct, modify, or supplement 
the rules of P&nini wherever they were or had be- 
come partially or totally inapplicable and fur- 
ther on, p. 33 : u his \scih Pataftjali’s] chief aim 
was to vindicate Panini against the often unmerh 
led attacks of KcUyayana.” It would appear from 
this that Dr. Belvalkar has overlooked a small 
brochure of Kiolhorn’s entitled “ Kdtyayana and 
Patanjali : to their mutual relation each other and to 
Pdninii'* (Bombay, 1876), written with tho 
express purpose of combating this generally 
accepted but erroneous view and of demonstrating 
that many of Katyayana's vdrttikas arc meant 
morely to explain tho full scope of the sulraa 
of the Ashtadhyayi : while on the other hand, 
that Patanjali is not such a blind hero 
worshipper as one is apt to imagine, but that the 
charge of captious criticism may often be laid at 
his door as well. 

The paragraphs dealing with Chandra and 
oukat&yana take notice of a groat deal of material 
scattered through various antiquarian journals, 
Indian as well as Continental. Some of the state- 
ments about the Jaina Sakatayana call forth com- 
ment. Dr. Belvalkar accepts unreservedly a 
theory propounded by Prof. Pathak in a soino- 
what lengthy articlo entitled “ Jain Sakatayana, 
contemporary with Amoghavarsha I ” (ante, 
Vol. 43, p. 20511), containing copious quotations 
from all kinds of works, which speaks for the 
erudition of tho author but leaves the mind of 
the reader in unutterable confusion as to the 
issues involved’ and the solutions proposed. In 
this article Prof. Pathak elaborates the theory 
that the Jaina Sakatayana wrote both the text 
and tho co mme ntary of the Amoghavri tti which 
was composed in tho reign of Amoghavarsha F, 
between Saka 736 and 789. This statement involv- 
es two independent issues: (1) that Sakatayana 
was the author of the Amoghavritti and (2) t 
the Amoghavritti was written in the reign of 
Amoghavarsha I, The second of these proposi- 
toons I shall leave aside for future consideration and 
restrict myself for the present to an examination 


of the first one. Was &<lkatayana the author of 
the Amoghavritti ? Of the reasons adduced by 
Prof. Pathak in support of his view, which deserve 
serious consideration, there are two ; firstly, a con- 
clusion to be drawn from certain statements of 
Yakahavarman the author of tho Cfrntdmani, in 
combination with the fact that tho Amoghavritti 
and the Chi nt&mani contain many demonstrable 
phrases and sentences which are cither identical 
with, or differ but very little from, each other ; se- 
condly, an explicit statement of Chid&nanda Kavi 
(ca. A. D. 1700) to the effect that ddkatayana was 
the author of the Amoghavritti, The first point 
requires further elucidation. In v. 4 of the intro- 
ductory stanzas of tho Chhddmani , Yakshavar- 
man tells us that his commentary is merely an 
abridgment of another very extensive commont- 
ar\ . His words maybe interpreted to mean that 
tho author ot‘ tho latter work was ^ukatayana him- 
self. In fact, this is the view I expressed in my 
dissertation on tho S A, kata y ana grammar (submit- 
ted to the University of Berlin early in 1914), which 
was already in press a long time before tho appear- 
ance of this article of Prof. Pathak. But since 
hoaring tho opinion of so experienced a scholar, like 
Sir Rumkrishna Bliandarkar, that my interpreta- 
tion (and incidentally that of Prof. Pathak too) 
though grammatically possible, was not in conso- 
nance with Sanskrit idiom, I have given up my for- 
mer view and hold now that tho couplet in questi- 
on is capable of an interpretation different from 
' the one I gave to it. However, if Prof. Pathak 
adheres to the view that tho verso in question must 
bo interpreted in tho way in which he does, it 
would bo difficult to dislodge him from his stand- 
point. But oven granting that the Professor’s ex- 
planation is correct, his identification of the author 
of tho Amoghavritti with Sakatayana is by no 
means certain. For in substantiating this. Prof. 
Pathak relies mainly upon the idontity of a large 
portion of the text of the Chintdmani and the Amo- 
ghavfitti, and attaches a totally wrong value to 
this circumstance. It is evident that, depending 
merely on the similarity of the two commentaries, 
it would be unsafe to conclude that the “ extensive 
commentary ” abridged by Yakshavarman must 
have been the Amoghavcitti and can be no other. 
The Jainas are such ardent copyists and have at all 
times exhibited such an utter lack of originality, 
that it would never do to lose sight of — in their case . 
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not the remote, but the very near — possibility of 
their both having copied from a common source. 
The Jaina grammarians especially vie with each 
other in carrying this tendoncy to a nauseating 
dogroe. In evidence I need only point out that not 
merely the Anwghavritti and the Chintdmani, but 
along with them also the Rdpasiddhi of Daylpala 
and the Prukriydsaiiigraha of Ablmyachandra Suri, 
have in common not only short pieces of commen- 
tary on individual sittras, but contain even long thy 
portions of the text which are little more than 
exact reproductions of each other. Under these 
circumstances it is evident that it would be fatal 
to conclude arbitrarily that any one out of the 
above-mentioned works was a copy of any other 
chosen at random. 

This may bo said to bo the negative side of the 
question. But a fact which speaks positively 
against this theory is.suppliod by Prof. Pathak 
himself on tho very first page of the article in 
question. There the author of tho AmoghavrUti , 
after commenting on the Manga In. stanza at i he 
beginning of the Sakatfiyana sniras , adds by way of 
introducing the pratyf'harasutraa the following : 

evam kr i ta -wa h ga la - ra lcsh d - vi dh d na h paripurnam - ’ 
alpagranthu th high - f'pdya m fa bddnn id m na tn s<U- 
tramidaw mah d-irama na-m th gh ddh ipati r bhagai arc 
dchdrydh fdkatdynnak prdrabhate. 

The author of the commentary thus refers to 
ftakat&yana with the words* The revered Master 
(Grammarian) ft a kata y ana ! This, I think, is the 
strongest positive argument in favour of rejecting 
the identification of ftakat&yana with tho author 
of the Amoghavtitti. I am well aware that Indian 
authors are in the habit of referring to themselves 
in their own works in the third person. A well- 
known instance is that of Vishnugupta, the author 
of the Arthasdstra , subscribing his opinions with 
the words: Kautilyah iti, But it will have to 
be admitted that there is a world of difference be- 
tween the emphatic personal note struck by the 
words iti Kautilyah , added at the end of an 
epigrammatic saying, and the boastful self-praise 
conveyed by the bhagvan-dch&ryah &dka(dyanah 
attributed to SAkatAyana. I hold that it will not 
be possible to find within the range of the whole 
of the Sanskrit literature a parallel for the alleged 
instance of an author referring to himself as the 
“ revered master,’* or with like words. 


The second point brought forth as evidence by 
Prof. Pathak, viz,, the explicit statement of ChidA- 
nanda Kavi to the effect that ftAkat&yana is the 
author of the Amoghaviitti has at first sight the 
appearance of being more reliablo. But it must 
be remembered that although ChidAnanda Kavi is 
nearer to our grammarian than wo by some- 
thing like two centuries, nevertheless, ho was sepa- 
rated by a poriod of nine centuries from tho pro. 
bable date of ftakatAyana, and is likely to have been 
informed as to who the real author of the Amogha - 
vfUH was, not any hotter than wo at tho present 
day. Until, therefore, some fresh and unequivo- 
cal evidence is brought to boar on tho question, 
the authorship of this commentary will, in my opi- 
nion, continue to ho an unsolved problem. 

To turn to other matters. At p. 09 wo read : 
“ Ho [soil. Kiclhorri] inclined to the view that it 
was suine modern .Tain writer, who has presented 
his own grammatical labours under tho auspicies 
of n revered name, carefully trying to follow the 
views attributed to him iti ancient works and pos- 
sibly having for its basis some of the teachings 
j of tho earlier ftAkatdynna. *’ Dr. Bclvalkar 
1 seems to have confounded the opinions of 
Kiclhom and Burnell. It was the latter ( and 
not Kielhorn) who looked upon tho fedkatdyana - 
iahddnnid*ana a s an enlarged edition by a 
Jaina of a grammar of the pre-Peninean ftfiku- 
tAvana, and maintained that it would bo possible 
to reconstruct the original grammar by discriminat- 
ing between what is old and what is now in it. 
Kielhorn, however, was in no doubt, at least when 
his article in this journal (1887, pp. 24 ff.) 
appeared, as to thv> real state of things, viz., that 
the work is an out and out modern compilation. 
Bo that as it m ty, there can be no question 
about tho nume ftAkatAyana being a pseudonym 
adopted by seme modern oompiler; for, tho 
principle on which tho name is formed, viz*, by tho 
addition of the suffix - dyana to the strengthened 
form of the protonym, had long fallen into disuse at 
the time when the Jaina must have lived. Names 
such as BAdarAyana, KAtyAyana, &AkatAyana» 
etc., belong to quite n different epoch of the 
history of Indian names. 

V. S. SVKTHANKAB* 
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A THIRD JOURNEY OiF EXPLORATION 1n CENTRAL ASIA, 1913-16. 

BY SIR AUREL STEIN, K.C.I.E., D.Sc., D.UTT. 

(A paper read at the Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on oth June 1916, 
and reprinted by permission from, the Society's Journal.) 

* Abundant a& were the results brought back from the journey which during the years 
1906-08 had carried me through the whole length of Eastern Turkestan and portions of 
westernmost China and Tibet, they could not keep my eyes long from turning towards plans 
of another Central Asian expedition. It was not the mere “ call of the desert ” — strongly 
as I have felt it at times — but the combined fascination of geographical problems and interest- 
ing archeological tasks, which drew me back to the regions where ruined sites long ago 
abandoned to the desert have preserved for us relics of an ancient civilization developed 
under the joint influences of Buddhist India, China, and the Hellenized Near East. I well 
remembered the openings for fruitful exploratory work which, on my previous travels, dis- 
proportion between the available time and the vast extent of the ground had obliged me 
to pass by, and I was anxious to secure these chances afresh while I could still hope to retain 
the health vigour needed successfully to face the inevitable difficulties and hardships. 

The arra ng e me nt of the large collection of antiques which I had brought to the 
British Museum from my former expedition, and the multifarious efforts which I had to orga- 
nize and direct for their elucidation, helped by the staff of assistants and numerous expert 
collaborators, kept me busy in England until the very end of 1911. Work on the big publi- 
cation which was to record the scientific results of that journey still continued to claim 
most of my time after I had returned to duty in the Archaeological Survey of India, on the 
fnmtlin.T ground of the North-West Frontier and Kashmir. That heavy task was not yet 
completed when in the autumn of 1912 a variety of considerations induced mo to submit 
to the Tnd inr> Government my formal proposals for the long-planned expedition, by which 
1 wished to resume my geographical and archaeological explorations in Central Asia. Among 
these considerations regard for the favourable political conditions then actually prevail- 
ing in respect of the regions to be visited played an important part. In this connection 
I have reason to remember gratefully the shrewd advice by which U o kind friends, Sir 
Henry McMahon, then Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, and Sir George 
Macartney, H. B. M.’s Consul-General at Kashgar, helped to decide me for an early start. 

The kind interest shown by H. E. Lord Hardinge, then Viceroy of India, in my past 
labours and in my new plans had from the first been a most encouraging augury. My grati- 
tude for this help will be life-long. With it accorded the generous support which the Govem.- 
msnt of 'Mia, in the Education Department, then under the enlightened direction of Sir 
Haroourt Butler, extended to my proposals. This included the payment m three succes- 
sive y ea rs of a total grant of £3000 to cover the cost of the intended explorations, the Indian 
Government reserving to themselves in return an exclusive claim to whatever “archaeo- 
logical proceeds ” my expedition might yield. It was understood that the new Museum 
of Indian Art and Ethnography planned at Delhi would be the first to benefit by prosper 

tive “finds,” , - 

Ife the Mortal teake which formed a lrnge end eeaentiel pert of my programme, 
tkJCl. M» d from the Indian Survey Depertment n rf the etmort vdnm 

Cftiimatoy Barnard, SmveyonGmmml ct Indie, I owed etamdy a heavy debt 
" JS K-T .T «H«#ve help he bed rendmed toweri. eeonrmg end pnhbdun* 
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the survey results brought back fronf my former journeys. He now kindly agreed to de- 
pute with me my experienced old travel companion, Eai Bahadur Lai Singh, Sub- Assistant 
Superintendent of the Survey of India, and to make available also the services of a second 
surveyor of his department, Muhammad Yakub Khan, along with all necessary equipment 
and a grant to cover their travelling expenses. Thus the wide extension of our proposed 
fresh topographical labours was assured from the outset. For my geographical work I 
found also an asset of the greatest value in the moral support which the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society generously extended to me, besides granting the loan of some surveying instru- 
ments. Daring the weary months of preparation, with all their strain of work and anxiety, 
and afterwards in whatever solitudes of mountains and deserts my travels took me to, I 
never ceased to derive true encouragement from the generous recognition which the Society 
had accorded to my former efforts to serve the aims of geographical science. Nor can I 
omit to record here my deep sense of gratitude for the unfailing sympathy and friendly 
interest with which in their ever-welcome letters Dr. Keltic and Mr. Hinks, the Society’s 
Secretaries helped to cheer and guide me. 

After a Kashmir winter and spring passed over incessant work on Serindia, the detailed 
report on the scientific results of my second journey, there arrived by the middle of May 
the Secretary of State’s eagerly awaited sanction for my expedition. Relying on the kind 
consideration whioh^my plans had so often received before at the India Office, I had ventur- 
ed to anticipate, as far as I safely could, a favourable decision, and the lists of orders, etc., 
for the multifarious equipment needed were ready. Yet it cost no small effort to assure 
the completion of all the varied preparations within the short available time, considering 
how far away I was from bases of supply and friends who could help me. A careful survey 
of all the climatic and topographical factors determining the programme of my movements 
had convinced me that I could not safely delay my start across the mountains northwards 
beyond the very beginning of August. So the weeks which remained to me in the peaceful 
seclusion of my beloved Kashmir mountain camp, Mohand Marg, 11,000 feet above the 
sea, saw me hard at work from sunrise till evening. By July 23 I moved down from its 
Alpine coolness to the summer heat of the Kashmir Valley in order to complete our final 
mobilization at Srinagar in the spacious quarters which the kindness of my old friend, 
Mr. W. Talbot, had conveniently placed at my disposal for those last busy days in 
civilization. 

There I had the satisfaction to find Rai Bahadur Lai Singh, my trusted old companion, 
duly arrived with all the surveying equipment, which included this time two 6-inoh theodo- 
lites, a Zeiss levtiling set, a Reeves telescopic alidade and two mercurial mountain barometers, 
besides an ample supply of aneroids, hypsometers, plane-tables, prismatic compasses, etc. 
With him had come the second surveyor, a young Pathan of good birth, with' manners to 
match, and that excellent Dogra Rajput, Mian Jasvant Singh, who had accompanied every 
survey party taken by me to Central Asia. In spite of advancing years he had agreed to act 
once more as the Rai Sahib’s cook, and to face all the familiar hardships of wintry deserts 
and wind-swept high mountains. At Srinagar I was joined also by two other Indian assist- 
ants, who, though new to Central Asian travel, proved both excellent selec ti ons for 
their respective spheres of work. In Naik Shams Din, a corporal of the First (King 
George’s Own) Sappers and Miners, whom Colonel Tylden-Pattenson, commanding tirt#, /dis- 
tinguished corps, had chosen for xhe after careful testing, I found a v^ry uMftd and 
capable “ handy man ” for all work requiring technical skill. A Panjabi M uhamma dan 
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of Kashmiri descent, he proved in every way a worthy successor to Naik Ram Singh, 
whose devoted help on my second journey I owed to the same regiment, and whose tragic 
en d I have recorded in Desert Cathay. 

The other assistant, Mian Afrazgul Khan, a Pat’aan of the saintly Kaka-khel clan, , 
and a Sepoy from the Khyber Rifles, was my own choice, and experience soon showed how 
much reason I had to be pleased with it. Originally a schoolmaster on the Peshawar border, 
with a sound vernacular education, he had soon after his enlistment in that famous Frontier 
Militia Corps been noticed for his topographical sense and superior intelligence. After a 
year’s training in the Military Surveyors’ Class at Roorkeo, where ho greatly distinguished 
himself, he was permitted by Sir George Roos-Keppel, Chief Commissioner, N.-W. Frontier 
Province, and Honorary Colonel of the Regiment, to join me as temporary draftsman and 
surveyor in connection with the excavations I was carrying on in the spring, 1912, as Superin- 
tendent of the Frontier Circle, Archaeological Survey. There I was soon impressed by his 
marked and varied ability, and when in addition I became aware of his energy and genuine 
love of adventuro 1 did not hesitate to engago him as au assistant surveyor for the journey. 
Our small party was completed by two Indian servants ; one of them, Yusuf, a man of some- 
what ‘ sporting ” instincts, was to act a* my cook, and the other Pir Bakhsh, a worthy 
elderly person from the mountains north of Kashmir, as his substitute in case of illness— or 
some temporary outbreak of bad temper. The experience of previous journeys had warned 
me as to the necessity of this double string, and I owe it probably to its restraining influence 
that I was able to retain the services of both men in spite of all trials and bring them back 


to their homes in the end safely and in a state of contentment. 

Ever since the plan of my journey was first formed I had been exorcised in my mind 
by the difficulty of finding a practicable route which would take me across the great moun- 
tain barriers northward to the border of Chinese Turkestan on the Pamirs, and which was 


still new to me. By the initial portions of my previous journeys I had exhausted the only 
apparent alternatives of the Chitral and Hunza valleys leading to practicable crossings of 
the main Hindukush range. Even the dovious route over the Karakorum passes I had 
seen on my return journey of 1908. But fortune seemed to favour me at the start, un- 
expectedly to open for mo the eagerly desired new approach to my goal. 

For long years I had wished to explore the important valleys of Darel and Tangir which 
descend to the Indus from the north some distance below Chilas. Darel ( Ta-li-lo ) is pro- 
minently mentioned in the acoounts of old Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, partly because there 
passed through it a route which some of them followed on their descent from the uppermost 
Oxus to the Indus and the sacred sites of the Indian north-west frontier, and partly by reason 
of a famous Buddhist sanctuary it once contained. No Europeans had ever been able to 
visit these territories, as the disturbed political conditions of tho local tribal communities, 
coupled with their fanatical spirit, effectively closed access to them. But in recent years 
Raja Pakhtun Wali, of the Kushwaqt family, once ruling Yasin and Mastuj, had, after an 
adventurous career succeeded in founding and gradually extending a chiefship of his own 
among these small Dard republics. The desire of consolidating his rule and securing sup- 
port for his children’s eventual succession had led him a short time before to seek friendly 
relations with the Gilgit political Agency. When I learned of the opportumty chance thus 
ofler&jg I decided to use it for a new route to the Pamirs. The matter needed diplomatic 
handling. But finally the effective help given by my kind friend the Hon. Mr. Stuart 
Fraser/Resident in Kashmir, with the assent of the Indian Foreign Department, secured 
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for me the chief’s permission to visit his territories. The conditions he thought fit 
to it were obviously meant to safeguard his political interests — and incidental^ 
safety among his newly won subjects. 

On 31 July 1913 I started from Srinagar, and proceeding by boat down the 
‘reached next day the little port of Bandipur on the Wular Lake. From there thi 
our baggage was sent ahead with the second surveyor by the Gilgit military road to 1 * await 
Us in Hunza. 1 myself with Lai Singh and Afrazgul left Kashmir through the side valley 
of the Lolab and struck north-westwards for the route which leads through the deep-oat 
gorges of the Kishanganga and its tributaries to the snowy passes of Barai and Fasat and 
then down to Chilas on the Indus. Bad weather pursued us from the time we entered the 
mountains, and already on the first eight days the tracks followed proved in many places 
impracticable for laden animals But it seemed appropriate Alpine training for the ground 
ahead, and there was an antiquarian interest to compensate me for the fatigues encountered ; 
for various topographical considerations indicate that it w as by this direct route to the Indus 
and thence to Gilgit that the Chinese received those annual supplies from Kashmir which 
alone, according to an interesting historical document preserved in the Annals of the T’ang 
dynasty, enabled them about the middle of the eighth century a.d. to maintain for some 
years imperial garrisons in Gilgit and Yasin. They thus prevented the junction between their 
great adversaries w^o then threatened Chinese hold ou Turkestan — the Arabs in the west 
and the Tibetans in the south. It was, of course, the human beast of burden which alone 
made the use ot such a route possible, and we have historical evidence to show how 
abundant its supply was in ancient Kashmir. 

By August 10 we had descended from the snowy range which culminates eastwards in 
the huge ice-clad pyramid of Nanga-parbat (26,620 feet above the sea) to Chilas on the Indus, 
the last British post towards the independent territory of Dard tribes, known as the Indus 
Kohistan. The Pax Britannica, brought some twenty years before to what was once the 
most turbulent and fanatical of those petty hill republics, had worked curious changes in 
the position of the cultivated areas, etc., which without definite records a future antiqua- 
rian or geographer would find most difficult to interpret correctly. The heat of the summer 
is great in the deep-cut rock defiles of the Indus, and the banks forbiddingly barren. So I 
was glad when our descent in the Indus gorge next day could be effected on a skin raft, which 
the tossing current of the mighty river carried down at the rate of some 14 miles an hour* 
Thou gh the snowy weather prevailing on the high ranges had earned the river to fall to some 
24 feet below highwater level, yet the flood volume was still large enough to allow as to sweep, 
down securely 'over what at other times is a succession of impassable rook ledges arid rapids. 

At the mouth of the Hodur stream we left the Indus behind and entered ground which , 
offend ample soope for exploring work. Passing up the unsurveyed valley northward we 
found plentiful ruins of small fortified villages clearly dating back to pre-Muh&mmadAh 
times and a great deal of abandoned cultivation terraoes for which the supply of irrigation 
water now available would manifestly no longer suffice. Pushing up to the Unutai Pass 
we crossed the range which overlooks the Khanbari River and them reached the eastern 
border of Pbkhtim Wall’s latest conquests. As we descended westwards through tbelfctsoi 
Nullah by a teach almost impassable for load-carrying men we were m at by Pakhtwa'.lfi^’s 
capable nephew, Mibtarjao Shah AJim, with » luge and well-armed escort, 
stipulated be forehan d the* net • s i ngle rim afona the territory under oottft# ofbis 
Agency of Gilgit me to *jmW®*ey ne* Theoomfad weteh liegf ptMc'Ssi J&es&.li&a 
Pakhtun Watt%1heieti mAnrit whcidvsf are moved nr listfi " 
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protection from any fanatical attempt on the part of less trustworthy elements among his 
new subjects who might have liked to embroil him by an attack upon us. But I confess that 
it also at first caused me serious misgivings as to the freedom which might be left to us for 
useful topographical work. 

It was quite as much regard for such work, as the wish to avoid the excessive summer 9 
heat of the Indus gorges, which had caused me to ask that we might be taken to Darel by the 
mountains at the heads of the Khanbari and Dudishal Valloys instead of the usual route, 
which leads through the former. It proved a difficult line of progress, even with such hardy 
porters for our baggage as Shah Alim had brought from the main Darel Valley. But its 
advantages for surveying operations wore groat, and fortunately I soon found that we were 
left full freedom to use them. The great spurs descending from the Indus-Gilgit watershed 
northward had to bo crossed by a succession of high passes, between 13,000 and 14,000 feet, 
and these furnished excellent plane-table stations. The extensive views there obtained 
towards the great snowy ranges across tho Indus and westwards on the headwaters of the 
&wat River permitted our positions to be fixed with accuracy from previously triangulated 
peaks. At the expense of much hard climbing we secured equally favourable conditions 
further on, and a protracted spell of fine w eather made it easy to use them. R. B. Lai Singh, 
in spite of his fifty-one years, an ago which Indians usually are apt to count as advanced, 
showed that he had lost none of his old zeal and vigour. Through his devotod exertions a 
fortnight’s hard travel sufficed to map some 1200 square miles, on the scale of 2 miles to the 
inch, on ground which had never been surveyed or even seen by European eyes. 

It was a pleasant surprise to find our tasks soon facilitated by the excellent relations we 
were able to establish with Mohtarjao Shah Alim and the band of Pakhtun Wali’s trusted 
supporters who formed our ever-watehful guard. They were a strangely mixed crow, of 
distinctly shady antecedents, but all “ handy ” and pleasant to deal with. Most of these 
alert fellows were outlaws from Swat, Clntral, and the independent Dard republics on tho 
Indus, who, with hands already blood-stained, had joined Pakhtun Wali’s fortunes at one 
time or other ot his adventurous career. Their hurley fair-haired commander Shahid, whose 
look of jovial ruffian curiously contrasted with his name, meaning “ martyr,” had from the 
b eginning played a prominent part in all the mixed feuds and intrigues by which their capa- 
ble chief had raised himself from tho position of a hapless refugee in Tangir to that of absolute 


tn n^ tffr of that once turbulent valley. The means and methods by which Pakhtun Wali, in 
true Condottiere fashion, had subsequently extended his sway over the neighbouring hill 
republics of Darel and Sazin, had been equally unscrupulous, and recalled times long gone by 
elsewhere^ His was the most recent kingdom carved out in the Hindukush, a region probably 
teas touched by historical changes than any other in the north-west of India, and to glean 
first-hand information about the process employed w as for me a very instructive and fascinat- 
ing OOOU^tkm. Nor did quick-witted Shah Alim and his baud of intelligent henchmen 
* fail m when it came to collecting exact data about local resources, population, etc., or raising 
or managing needful transport, Fully familiar with the ground, as their employment had 
made them, they yet kept a mental detachment from the local interests, regard for which 

would have induced reticence among more settled subjects, 

effth* Kh enbari River was found to drain an unexpectedly large mountain area, and in 
%ea| evs splendid forests of pines and firs, quite untouched by the axe, were found to 
iji-A, g]npes« In the wider portions below old cultivation terraces, now abandoned, 

a* Judging f rom the size of the trees, the forest which has overrun 

dates baokfor centuries. There is an abundant supply of water for 
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irrigation from snowbeds and springs, and re-occupation of these fertile lands is retarded onljjf 
by the great scantiness of population. Before Pakhtun Wali's conquest the Darelis had con- 
tented themselves with using the extensive grazing-grounds at the very head of the valleys, 
and only since the advent of more peaceful conditions has the slow immigration of Gujar 
oettlers commenced. Whatever the cause of the original abandonment of these valleys may 
have been, it soon became obvious that they, like Darel and Tangir, enjoyed climatic con- 
ditions far more favourable in the matter of adequate rainfall than those prevailing higher 
up on the Indus or elsewhere between the Indus and the Hindukush. This abundant moisture 
may well be due to some feature in the orography of the Indus Valley, permitting the mon- 
soon rains to advance hero far beyond the line where their effect is stopped elsewhere by the 
high mountain chains southward. 

The contrast with those denuded barren mountains to the north and east, which l re- 
membered so well from my previous routes through Gilgit and Chitral, became even more 
striking as we descended from the Ishkobar Pass (circ. 13,050 feet) to the head of the main 
Darel valley. When encamped there at Nyachut, on rich Alpine meadowland and surrounded 
by mountain sides which magnificent forests of deodars and firs clothed for thousands of feet 
in height , I felt as if transported to the Sind or some other big side valley of Kashmir. 
Unfortunately there was little chance left to enjoy the delights of this glorious Alpine scenery 
while being constantly attacked by swarms of the particularly fierce mosquitoes which infest 
all Darel and Tangir. "We met them first when approaching the Khanbari watershed from 
the east, and the trouble they gave steadily increased as we progressed. Even high up in the 
mountains we suffered severely from this plague which is apt to cause bad sores, as my survey- 
ors and myself soon found by experience. There was little consolation in the fact that the 
local people suffer almost as much from the infliction, as their pock-covered skin showed, 
and that during the winter those tormentors descend to seek warmer quarters by the Indus. 
I often wondered whether their presence would not be an adequate defence of Darel against 
any permanent invasion by people concerned for their comfort. 

When 1 moved down to the vicinity of Manikyal, the northern of the two extant Availed 
townships of Darel, there revealed itself strikingly the remarkable openness of the main 
valley and the great extent of arable land on the wide piatoaus flanking the middle course of 
the Darel River. The sight of this fertile area, all easy to irrigate, revealed at a glance the 
importance which Darel must have possessed in ancient times, and which with an adequate 
population and under a firm rule it could attain once more. But much of the land had passed 
out of cultivation long ago, and the great number of mined sites gave striking confirmation 
of the observation. The survey of these ruins, all known as kol$ t “ forts,” kept mo busy for 
several days, and showed that most of them Avere remains of fortified settlements dating 
back to pre-Muhammadan times. Rapid excavation near one of them, Bojokot, brought to 
light unmistakable relics of a Buddhist burial ground in the shape of cinerary urns, metal 
ornaments, etc. These ruins always occupy naturally strong rocky ridges bearing elabo- 
rately built terraces, and by their position and constructive features curiously recalled to my 
mind the extensive ruined settlements of the Buddhist period Avith Avhich my explorations 
in the Swat Valley and on, the Peshawar border had rendered me familiar,; Archeological 
evidence thus seemed to bear out the tradition preserved in. the Chinese pilgrims’ record** as 
to the early historical connection between the ruling families of Darel and Swat. 

All antiquarian observations pointed to the territory having been occupied in Buddhist 
times by a much denser population than the present and one possessed 6f for greater material 
resources. Yet even now Darel contains a number of large crowded villages, some/ litre 
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Manikyal and Samagial, well deserving to be called towns. Again and again 1 was struck by 
lingering traoes oi an inherited civilisation a good deal more developed than that to be found 
now in the neighbouring hill tracts. Thus the alignment of the irrigation canals and the 
oarefully preservod solid stonework of the terraces and embankments over which they are 
carried showed unusual skill. Another very significant feature was the abundance in houses, 
mosques and graves of fine wood-carving, retaining decorative motifs which are directly 
derived from Graeco-Buddhist art as known to us from the ancient relievos of Gandhara, and 
which occur frequently also in the ornamental wood carvings excavated by me at sand- 
buried old sites of Chinese Turkestan. 

The racial type of the Darelis as far as I could judge without anthropometric 
observations, for the collection of which there was no time, seemed to me unmistakably akin 
to that of the other Dard tribes which occupy the adjoining mountain territories. This close 
relationship is also borne out by their Shina dialect. But there was something in the often 
refined features of the men and their loss heavily built frame, which vaguely suggested in- 
heritance from generations weakened by a decadent civilization and a long period of internal 
disorder. They struck me distinctly as a race possessing the instincts of quasi-town-bred 
folk and needing a strong ruler. 

On the evening of August 16 I was received by Raja Pakhtun Wali in full state at the 
castle of Gumarokot, which he wa„ building in the centre of his rocently annexed territory 
and as a stronghold to safeguard its possession against possible risings. The steep ridge 
which rises above it is occupied by the ruins of the large fort of Raji-kot, marking the ancient 
oapital of Darel. It was a very interesting experience to meet the man who, after a career as 
chequered as befitted the son of Mir Wali, Hayward's murderer, had succeeded in building 
up a new kingdom for himself, the last, perhaps, which India has seen raised on the old adven- 
turous lines. His human environment, in which Darelis are still kept much in the back- 
ground, and the methods by which he maintains his rule seemed to call up times long gone 
by. There was much to claim my interest in what I heard from the shrewd and energetic 
Khushwaqt chief that evening, and during the long visit he paid me next morning with his 
two young sons ; bub this is not the place to record it. He had spared no care nor trouble 
to facilitate my safe journey through his territory and to make it as profitable as the limita- 
tions of my time permitted. I shall always look back with gratitude to the friendly welcome 
accorded, and with genuine interest and sympathy to the ruler. 

It was a special satisfaction to me that on my way down Darel I was able to identify at 
Phoguch the site of an ancient Buddhist sanctuary which the Chinese pilgrims specially mention 
on account of its miracle-working colossal image of Maitreya Buddha in wood. The tomb 
of Shahakhel Baba, a Muhammadan Saint renowned for his miraculous powers and attracting 
pilgrims from many distant parts of the Hindukush region as well as Swat and the Indus 
Valley, attests here the continuity of local worship. Lower down we passed interesting ruins 
of castles once dosing access to Darel. Then we ascended! westwards by a precipitous track, 
difficult for load-carrying men, to the rugged high spur which divides Darel from Tangir. 
On reaching its top we were rewarded for a trying climb over bare rock slopes by the grand 
vistas which opened before us. Owing to its isolation the Shardai Pass commands wide 
views of Darel, Tangir, the Indus Valley, and the ranges beyond, and proved a truly ideal survey 
station. To the west there showed clearly the gap between precipitous snow-capped spurs, 
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where the Indus makes its sharp bend to the south. Access to this famous defile, where the 
bed of the mighty river is reported to contract into an exceedingly narrow rift, is closed by 
independent tribal territory. Even from afar European eyes saw it now for the first timp. 
How I wished that a Pakhtun W ali’s expansionist policy might open the route some day jTor 
exploring those Indus gorges, where the old Chinese pilgrims made their way south by / the 
•dreaded rock galleries “ of the hanging chains.” ! 

The descent to the Tangir River over cliffs and vast slopes of rock d6bris was a trying 
experience ; but the valley itself proved remarkably open and fertile. Fruit trees and vines 
were more plentiful than in Darel, and the mosquitoes a little less fierce. The population 
is scattered in clusters of hamlets, and showed a manly bearing. Of those fortified villages, 
in which the Darel people seem to have always sought shelter since early times, I could trace 
no ruins here. I had a very pleasant reception at Jaglot, where Paktun Wali had establish- 
ed his original stronghold, and where his family ordinarily resides. The original modest 
structure which he occupied as a refuge from Chitral had witnessed a memorable siege by 
the powerful Gabarkhel tribesmen who hold the upper portion of Tangir, and who then vainly 
tried to rid themselves of their ambitious exile-guest. Their defeat marked the first stage 
in Pakhtun Wali’s rise to power. The old animosities seemed to be still smouldering here, 
and as we moved up the valley, our ever-watchful oscort took special care to safeguard 
us from any attempt of Pakhtun Wali’s old foes, or the fanatical “ talib-ilms,” or religious 
students, gathered in numbers round a famous Mullah at the mosque of Kami. 

In the great forest belt at the head of the Satil branch of the valley hundrods of Pathans 
from Upper Swat and the independent tracts lower down the Indus were engaged in cutting 
the magnificent timber, an important source of revenue to Raja Pakhtun Wali. The timber 
is made to float down the Indus under arrangements with Kakakhel traders, who, owing to 
the sanctity enjoyed by their clan, are able to exploit this business in tracts otherwise far 
too risky. Here we were joined by Mian Shahzada, the uncle of Afrazgul, my Kakakhel 
surveyor, who for years had been in charge of these operations, and whose opportune inter- 
cession had helped to overcome the Raja’s original scruples about our passage. Shahzada 
had charged himself with the responsibility of keeping all fanatical characters in these wood- 
cutters’ camps out of mischief, and by his effective help amply earned the recommendation 
I could give him to the district authorities of his far-off home on the Peshawar border. 

All arrangements worked smoothly to the end, and when on August 21 we safely reach- 
ed the Sheobat Pass, over 14,000 feet in height, on the range which forms the watershed 
.between the Indus and the Gilgit river drainage, it was with regret that I left behind Pakh- 
tun Wali’s fascinating dominion, from which we had just “ lifted the Purdah.” I was sorry 
to bid farewell to our hardy escort of outlaws, after meeting the large posse of respectable 
Gilgit levies which had waited pn the other side of the pass to take charge of us. It was 
amusing to watch the ill-disguised expression of distrust with which the latter viewed pur 
quondam protectors, some of them well remembered, no doubt, from their old raids And 
similar exploits. The ample and richly deserved rewards I, gave to Pakhtun Wali Amen 
however, sufficed to efface any unpleasant reciprocal feelings. 

In order to reach the big Yasiii Valley through which our northward route was ^ td k»ftd 
we had first to gahl the Gupis post on the Gilgit River. The momtaips to the south of fc|e 
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latter h Ave Hot yet been adequately surveyed. So it was scarcely surprising that the un- 
explored pass above Gafarbodo, which I chose as a short cut, proved nearly impossible for 
our load-carrying men. It took fully eight hours’ scrambling over huge masses of rock debris 
left behind by ancient glaciers, the worst I ever encountered in this region, to reach the pass 
at an elevation of close on 16,000 feet. 

Then I pushed up rapidly in the open and relatively fertile valley of Yasin. It leads due 
north, flanked by mighty spurs which descend from the glacier-crowned main Hindukush 
range, and has always been an important route, as it forms the nearest connection between 
Oxua and Indus. I found myself thus on ground claiming distinct historical interest, and 
there was a good deal even in things of the present to attest the strong Central-Asian influ- 
ence to which it has been subject since early times. In addition to much fine old wood- 
carving in dwellings and mosques, I was able to traeo a ruined Stupa with relics of Buddhist 
times and the remains of several old forts, which tradition significantly enough connects 
with early.Chinese invasions. 

It was owing to an early and historically well attested Chinese conquest of these valleys 
from tho uppermost Oxus, that I felt a special interest in the glacier pass of the Darkot by 
which we crossed on August 29 to the headwaters of tho Yarkhun or Mastuj River. It had 
been the scene of that remarkable exploit by which a Chineso force, despatched in a.d. 749 
from Kashgar against tho Tibetans, had effected its entry into Yasin and Gilgit. Already 
in May, 1916, on my way up from Chitral, I had been able to ascertain how closely the topo- 
graphical features of the Darkot Pass agreed with the exact account which the Chinese Annals 
of the T’ang dynasty have preserved for us of General Kao Hsien-chih’s famous expedi- 
tion. I had then succeeded in reaching the top of the pass, 15,400 feet above tho sea, from 
the Mastuj side ; but no examination of the southern approach, which also figures in that 
aocount, had been possible. 

In view of the very serious natural obstacles presented by the glaciers of the Darkot, 
Kao Hsien-ohih’s passage desorves to rank as a great military achievement, like his success- 
ful march across the whole width of the Pamirs, with a relatively large Chinese army, which 
preceded it, and to which I shall have occasion to refer further on. So it was a particularly 
gratifying find, when I discovered an old Tibetan inscription scratched into a large boulder 
on the track where it ascends by tho side of a steep moraine flanking the southern glacier 
of the Darkot. It is very probable that it is a relic of that short-livod Tibetan advance on 
the uppermost Oxus which the T’ang Annals record towards the close of the second quarter 
of the eighth century, and which Kao Hsien-chih’s adventurous expedition successfully 
stopped. 

On the top of the Darkot I was met by Captain H. F. D. Stirling, of the 57th (Wilde's) 
Rifles, then ~™»» n ndm P the Chitral Scouts, with fresh transport from the Mastui side. Thus 
the de s cent over the big and much-crevassed northern glacier could be effected without un- 
due risk to men or baggage. I have special reason to feel grateful for the most effective 
-arrangements ma de by Captain Stirling as I pushed on eastwards after crossing the Darkot. 
Our rotite to the Chinese border would have led over the Baroghil saddle to Sarhad 

-on the Oxus and thence across the Afghan Pamirs along, the line I had followed in 1906, 
But apart from the fact that its use would have required the special permission of H.M, the 
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punish, that prompted him to issue the command ; and when the latter carried it out 
with more than usual splendour, the king expressed his joy, declared it a worthy source 
of prestige, and authorised tho prodigal to oeiebrate it everyday. The royal sanction 
was accompanied by a substantial grant for the purpose from the treasury. It was a 
'conclusion unworthy of Ranga Krishna, but his sin was a common sin of his line and of his 
time, and he could not overcome it. 

All this would furnish a worthy theme for romance, but the true romance of Rauga- 
Krishna's life lay in his domestic life. Alone among the Naik kings, he could control his 
passions. Temperance was a virtue of which his dynasty was entirely ignorant, but he 
shone in it. In a time when kings were not satisfied with scores of wives and hundreds 
of mistresses, he set a worthy example of virtue and of moderation by the constancy of 
his attachment to a single lady, a lady who was worthy of his love and found it impossible 
to live after his death. Ranga Krishna’s harem, in consequence, was not, as that of the 
other kings of his line, a seat of loose life or a source of scandal. His private life resembled 
that of a common man, and w'as characterised by real conjugal love and domestic bliss. 
The palace was, in his day, a temple of peace, not a breeding ground of jealousies, a home 
of affection and not of bestial pleasure. With him the safety and welfare of his people 
was not a secondary consideration of the usual type. They lived for themselves first, and 
then, if it all, for the people ; but he lived for the people and for them alone. 

His recovery of the lost territories. 

Such was the character of the new king and it is not surprising that from the very 
moment of his accession things began to change for tho better. His own vigorous persona- 
lity would have been sufficient to alleviate the misery of his kingdom, but other 
circumstances intervened, which enormously lightened his task and ensured his success, 
The monarch of Mysore was attacked nearer at home by Sambaji 30 , and in self-defence 
had to withdraw his legions from Madura. Ekoji was, in consequence of his own tyranny, 
troubled by a discontented populace ; and his weak frontiers, moreover, were pierced by 
daring bands of Maravas and Kallas, who now entered the field with the hope of sharing 
in the tumults and plunders of the day. Ekoji thought it prudent, therefore, to with- 
draw from the kingdom of Madura. As for tho formidable Sambaji, he was involved in 
wars with the Mughal Empire on the one hand, and with the Portuguese on the other, 
and so could not pursue his father’s conquests in the Carnatic. Tho Setupati, again, 
had his own domestic troubles, for an ambitious Dajawai of his set the standard of 
rebellion, and taxed the resources of his master, All those events, together with the 
tactful statesmanship of Ranga Krishna, relieved Madura from her recent ills. Within 
three years of his accession, Ranga Krishna found iumself the master of tho 
whole of the extensive dominions of his ancestors, and the danger of the extinction, which 
had threatened the Kingdom of Visvanatha Naik, was now warded off. Half a century 
more was to pass before it was to share the fate of its predecessors, and when it fell then, 
it fell for ever. 

The kingdom was now safe, and Ranga Krishna consecrated the first moments of peace 
to the strengthening of his power and the restoration of the country’s prosperity, A firm 
and determined ruler, he made his influence felt throughout his dominions. His remarkable 

2* Wilks, I 59*60. Wilks is wrong in regard to the dates, Kum&ra BAya, however, it is said, left 
his son Do43a Dfcva to continue the siege, but he evidently had soon to give it up. 
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industry secured a personal acquaintance with tie most minute affairs of the kingdom. 
His watchful eye was everywhere, and he was ever on his feet. Restless and enthusiastic, he 
would proceed hundreds of miles to hear a single complaint or chastise a petty chief. The 
divided provinces, in consequence, became united ; and the Polygars of the most distant 
provinces dreaded his displeasure, and paid a ready and willing homage. At Tinnovelly, 
whither he went, as we have already seen, to inquire into the alleged financial abuses of 
the viceroy, he received the respect and the tribute of all the Polygars of the province. 
Even the king of Travancore, who was apprised of the king’s stay at Tinnevelly, hastened 
to enlist his good will by despatching a tribute of elephants (twelve in number) and horses, 
of treasure and ornaments. The historian cannot but admire the personal merit of this 
extraordinary king who, though so young in age, was so eminently successful in securing 
the allegiance of chiefs who, only a few months back, had regarded their suzerain as a 
nonentity and themselves as kings. 

His justice. 

In administration 21 Raiiga Krishna was not less successful. His administration was 
based on the principle of equity and reason. He was, like the rest of his dynasty, 
a friend, admirer and servant of the Brahmans. He loved to .praise them and 
to be praised by them. He listened to their counsels, and built agraharams and 
temples, choultries and tanks. He led an orthodox life, paid frequent visits to temples, 
and bestowed with a lavish hand the traditional charities of money, cows and lands 
on bis advisers. Nevertheless, he never allowed the claims of justice to be overruled by his 
partiality. In the court he was superior to race consideration or caste privilege. Once in a 
dispute between the Brahmans and the Christians in regard to a piece of land, which 
the former had illegally seized for a religious purpose, the king ordered that the idols 
should be thrown into the river rather than that justice be violated under his regime. 
A prince with such noble views could hardly have secured the affections and obtained 
the blessings of the Brahmans at first ; but the latter knew how to appreciate real merit. 
Moreover they succeeded, as we have already seen, in gaining his generous donations in 
other respects. They knew that if the king was severe, he was severe for the sake of justice; 
and they therefore took his rebukes in the proper spirit, and tactfully strengthened their 
own position by praising the spotless equity of his rule. 

THE MOGHUL CONQUEST OF THE DAKHAN. 

After the pacification of the kingdom, Ranga Kjishna placed his foreign policy on 
a stronger basis. His reign synchronised with momentous events in the Deccan. The 
Puritan Emperor Aur ang zeb was engaged in a deadly struggle with the Hindu Marathas 
on the one hand, and the weak and half-Hiuduised Sultans of Bijapur and Golcondah 
on the other, and by the year 1088 had conquered and annexed the latter kingdoms. 
With the extinction of Bijapur the Carnatic became the property of the MughaJ 
Empire. The suzerain of the Naiks of Tanjoro and Madura was thenceforth not the 
Sultan of Bijapur nor the Maratha, but the Emperor of Delhi, and the latter lost no 
time in establishing the imperial power on a secure basis. For two years after the 
extinction of the twin kingdoms of the Deccan, Aurangzeb could not proceed against the 
South, as he was engaged, in war with Sambaji. It was only after 1689, when Sambaji was 

* An inscription of Arumb&v&r, 14 miles from Perambattr in the Trichmopoly Distriot, »ys that 
he made g— for the repair of a eluioe in 1686 A. D. {Antiquit tea, II, p. 268). 
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captured and slain, and when owing to the flight of Raja Ram to Ginji, the war with the 
Marathas was extended to the South, that the emperor thought seriously of the completion 
of his conquests in the South. Ranga Krishna’s position, in consequence', was, during 
the last two years of his rule, a dangerous one. He had to keep strict vigilance against 
possible imperial vandalism. He had to see that his kingdom did not share the fate of 
the kingdoms of Bijapur and Goleondah. He had to be singularly vigilant in the north- 
west frontier, for in 1087 the Mysore king, Chikka Dova Raj, purchased the District erf 
Bangalore from Ekoji (who thus confined himself solely to Tanjore), for three lakhs ; and 
when Kasim Khan, the Mughul general, seized it before the entry of the Mysore troops, 
he conciliated the emperor, and concluded, in return for the payment of allegiance, an 
agreement by which he got Bangalore, as well as a tacit permission tooxtend his territories 
in a direction that would not interfere with the Mughul operations. The friendship 
of the emperor assured, Chicka Deva was ready to encroach into Madura territory. 
In 1688 and 1689 28 we find him invading the Kongu province, conquering the greater 
part of Baramahal, including Dharmapuri and Kaveripalnara, pushing his conquest 
into the Talaghat and annexing Omalur, Paramatti and Attur-Anantagiri. This region 
had been previously conquered by DoMa Deva in 1667, but evidently recovered by 
Madura or by the local chiefs and Polygars. Hence the necessity of Chikka Deva to subdue 
it. We have no •authority which enables us to say what Raijga Krishna did at this 
crisis. Probably, he yielded for the time and died before taking any steps to recover the 
lost districts. 

The incident of the Mughal’s slipper. 

But if Raiiga Krishna could not take any steps against Mysore, ho was able 
enough to defy the power of the haughty Musalman. A curious and highly interesting 
•episode is narrated in the Telugu chronicle in illustration of his dignified attitude towards 
Muhammadan claims. It was the Padshah’s custom in those days, it says, to send one of 
his slippers in great edat with and in the midst of proper guards and solemn paraphernalia, 
as a mandate for the performance of homage and the payment of tribute by the feudatories 
of the Empire. The slipper was placed in a rich and magnificent howdah of an elephant, 
and defended by an army of 12,000 cavalry and 40,000 infantry, under the command of 
two Nawabs. All the honours were paid to the royal slipper which were paid to the king 
himself. 

It was fanned by two chowries, and attended by banners and umbrellas, flutes and 
drums, and other insignia. When the prooession reached the boundary of a State, the king 
of that State was bound to welcome it at the head of his troops, pay homage, and abase his 
ensigns before it. The king was then bound to take the imperial representative and its 
defenders to the capital, to resign his throne for a moment to it, and to give as a mark' of 
his loyalty, obeisance and tribute, besides presents to the guardians of the worthy imperial 
representative ! This custom, a capital example of the pride and slavery of kings, had not, 
however, extended, owing to distance, to “ the Pandya kingdom ” ; but in the reign of Rang* 
Krishna, the imperial slipper, with all its insignia, came to the frontiers of the Madura 
kingdom at Owattfir, and despatched the inayithu nama, the news of its arrival, to the 
king. When the young and proud king of Trichinopoly heard the purport of the message 
and the claim for homage on his part, his indignation knew no bounds. He dismissed 

* Wilks 1^ 92; Salem Manual 1, 63-4. 
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the chobdars , the messengers, from the imperial camp, with presents ; and calling his 
Dalavfii and other ministers, asked them to meet the Nawabs and tell them that he was 
too unwell to meet them at Samayavaram. At the same time he revealed to them his 
desire to humble the Padshah's pride, and instructed them to conduct the farman and the 
Nawabs, by device and by pursuasion, to the capital. The ministers succeeded in carry- 
ing out the king’s orders, but at the expense of truth and of the invaders’ good-will. At 
every stage of their journey, the latter asked why the king had not yet come, and were 
told that he was too unwell. In this way the slipper and the sirdars were enticed into 
Trichinopoly, to the very gates of the palace, the army of course being stationed outside the 
fort. When they reached the palace, the indignant Musalmans, who thought it a disgrace 
to wait there, took the slipper in a palanquin and proceeded to the audience-hall. 
Mean-while ftahga Krishna had prepared himself for this crisis. He invested himself 
with all paraphernalia and sat on the throne in the midst of an admiring and 
loyal audience. When the Nawabs came there, and saw the king’s haughty attitude, they 
were seized with indignation. Pushing those who stood before them, they approached 
the throne and offered the slipper into the king's hands! The latter flew into an 
indignant rage, and in words of thunder, ordered the imperial messengers to place it on 
the floor. They naturally hesitated, but soon came to think discretion to be the hotter 
part of valour, and the orders from the throne might be followed by whips in 
case of disobedience. Ttaiiga Krishna then thrust one of his feet into the slipper, 
and loudly asked how it was that their Padshah had not the common sense to send the 
other ! The agents, as might be expected, answered with all the vivacity of anger, accus- 
ing Rahga Krishna of treason, and threatening chastisement in the near future. But 
loyal enthusiasm on their part was hardly serviceable in the Trichinopoly court. Beaten 
almost to death, they went outside the fort, and incited their army to attack the fortifica- 
tions. But a large force of Trichinopoly infantry and 45,000 cavalry were more than a 
match for the invaders, who were cut up piece-meal. Never did the Padshah send again 
a similar message to his vassals ! 

Its meaning. 

A tale so singular and interesting has naturally given rise to a good deal of 
controversy. It will be evident, from what has been said, that, if the slipper was sent 
at all, it should have been sent by Aurangzeb. The Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda 
could not have done it, for the simple reason that at this time they were themselves 
a prey to Mughal greed, and by 1087 had ceased to exist. If any sovereign had 
despatched the slipper, therefore, it must have been their conqueror, the Puritan 
son of Shah Jahan. Could that have been the case ? Was Aurangzeb, the embodiment 
of craft and cunning, the impersonation of statecraft, the author of such a tactless 
expedition ? It taxes our credulity. The Musalman chronicles are completely silent 
about it. These, however, it may be argued, wore partial, and carefully avoided a subject 
which was detrimental to their own reputation or interests. But what about Manuccx, 
that great traveller, who was an eye-witness of these campaigns, and took a passionate 
delight in recording anecdotes like this? Why is he silent about an affair which, if 
it had happened, must have happened under his very nose ? But a grasp of all the circum 
stances of the period does not make it improbable. Mr. Taylor believes it. He does- 
not think the tale to be silly rodomontade. He sees in it a true expression and 
exemplification of Aurangzeb’s egotism, of his desire to extend the boundaries of the 
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•empire to the southernmost limits of India, of that spirit of supercilious contempt with 
which he regarded the feudatory princes, calling them petty chiefs and zemindars. The 
expedition of Zulfikar Khan in the reign of Mangammal was probably a punitive 2 ® xpedition. 

Ranga Krishna’s death. 

In the midst of such a glorious career, the young king of Madura was struck down by 
amall-pox, then, as now, a virulent curse to India. It was the greatest misfortune which 
could befall the unfortunate kingdom. If Raiiga Krishna had continued to live, he would 
in all probability have postponed the subjugation of his kingdom by the Mughals ; and 
though his mother, Matigamma), carried on the affairs of state with a remarkable capacity 
for fifteen years after his death, she could hardly fill his place. The 18th century was not 
an age for the rule of women in India. It was too unsettled, too much under influence of 
upstart powers and adventurous leaders, to allow the mild sceptre of a woman. Mangam- 
mal was one among a million women. She was wise, generous and clever ; yet even she 
failed to secure the independence of her state from Mughal domination, and underwent 
a tragic death. 

The death of Raiiga Krishna was followed by one of the most romantic and tragic 
episodes of which Madura history is so full. It has been already mentioned that Raiiga 
Krishna had but one queen, to whom he was passionately attached and whose attachment 
to him was equally passionate. On his death Muttammal expressed a strong resolve to 
imitate the heroines of antiquity and become sali. The people, however, looked on this 
-attitude with mingled feelings of horror and admiration. Muttammal was then in an 
interesting state, and the birth of a successor to Raiiga Krishna was expected. 

[To be continued.) 

29 See Christian College Magazine, Vol. XII, pp. 2 '.6 -7 7 for a discussion of the probability of this 
©vent by J. D. B. Gribble. “ The foregoing account is from a Hindu source, and there is nothing in 
any of the Mahomedan histories which in any way confirms it. It is probably exaggerated, especially 
as regards the number of Mahomedan army who were put to flight. It shows however that previous to 
this incident which occurred before the end of the 17th century, the custom of sending the slipper had 
been for come years in force, since the Trichinopoly Sirdars were acquainted with it, and that the emperor’s 
over-rule was recognized, as the first impulse of the Sirdars was to show respect to the slipper, it is olear 
that for some time previously the Emperor’s rule was recognized as far south as Triohinopoly. In 
the account of the transactions of the latter years of Aurangazeb's reign, translated by Scott from the 
narrative of a Bondela officer, we are told that in 1693 Zuificar Khan, the Emperor’s great general, 

marched 60 cos* from Gingi into the territories of Trichinopoly and Tanjore, and 

collected considerable contributions from the zemindars. The slipper embassy was probably subsequent 
to this expedition, and it was only 5 or 6 years later, when Aurangazeb’s whole attention was taken 
with the Mahrattas, that so flagrant an insult could have been committed. Without therefore relying 
on the exact accuracy of the incident as here given, it pioves that after the fall of Golkonda the 
emperor’s armies overran the whole of the territories of that State and of Bijapur, and exercised a 
certain amount of control over the hitherto independent kingdom of Trichinopoly." Gribble is wrong 
in saying that the incident referred to is subsequent to Zulfikar Khan’s expedition. For, if so f the 
incident must have taken place after 1693, while Banga Krishna Muttu Vlrappa died in 1689 . It 
seems to me therefore that Zulfikar Khan's invasion was subsequent to, if not the immediate outcome 
of, Rang* Krishna’s treatment of the slipper. As regards Gribble’s argument that the readiness of 
the Sirdars to pay allegiance to the slipper proves previous imperial supremacy, it seems to me that 
the inference does not necessarily follow from the fact, as the sirdars might have learnt it from 
hearsay rather than from their own experience, in the past, M. J. Walbouse believes, it may be 
added here, from the very minute and circumstantial nature of the story that it ** we&s much the 
appearance of truth/’ (ante, Vol* VU, p. 26 .)* 
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A HARAHA STONE-INSCRIPTION 


BY NANIGOPAL MAJUMDAR, Esqr., CALCUTTA. 


In December 1915, Mr. R, D. Banerji, of the Archaeological Survey of India, made 
over to me two excellent inked estampagcs of a Maukhari inscription which had not been 
published before. 1 These were procured from Pandit Hirananda Sastri, then Curator of 
the Lucknow Provincial Museum, who discovered the inscription at a place, called 
Haraha, in the District of Barabanki, in the United Provinces. 3 Raja Raghuraja Singh 
Bahadur, in whose territory the inscription was discovered, has made a gift of it to the 
Lucknow Museum, 3 where it is now in situ. 

The inscription is incised on a slab of stone. The size of the inscription is 2'-2|" long 
and broad. It consists of 22 lines. Excepting the engraver’s name at the end of 

the inscription, it is entirely in verse. The language is Sanskrit and represents a highly 
artificial and complex style of composition. The incision is nicely executed and no letters 
have peeled off. They belong to the northern class of the later Gupta alphabets, such 
as were prevalent in the fifth and sixth centuries A. D. They are akin to and may be 
grouped with those of the Man lasore inscription of Yasodharman, dated a. d. 532 4 . The 
object of the inscription is to record the reconstruction of a dilapidated temple of “Siva by 
S&ryavarman, son of Isanavarman, the reigning king of the Maukhari dynasty. 

Before the discovery of this inscription, five other records of the Maukhari dynasty 
were already known : 

(1) Two of king Anantavarman, incised on the Nagarjuni Hill-Caves. 5 

(2) A third inscription of king Anantavarman, incised above the door-way of a cave 

on the Barabar Hill. 0 

(3) The Jaunpur inscription of king Uvaravarman. 7 

(4) A Copper-seal inscription of king 'Sarvavarman, discovered at Asirgarlh, in the 

Nimar District, in the Central Provinces. 8 

The above inscriptions are all undated j so scholars were foiccd to rtly mainly upon 
pa’ffiographical grounds, in order to assign them to a particular period of Indian history. 
The great importance of the Haraha inscription lies in its being dated. The date is 
expressed in a chronogram which runs thus 


Ekada satirikteshu sluxtsu *atitavidvishi 
& aieshu saradam patyau bhuvah S 'rmna-vamani. — v. 21. 

The above verse gives the year 611 (600+11) of a particular era, the name of which is 
not mentioned. But there is little doubt that it must be assigned to the Vikrama 
era, which makes it equivalent to a. d. 554. The reasons in support of this, are simple. 
King M&dhavagupta, we know from the Aphsad inscription, 9 was a contemporary of 
king Harshadeva, or Harshavardhana, who reigned approximately from a. d. 606 to 647. 
So M&dhavagupta must have lived in the first half of the seventh century A. D. The 
Maukhari king U&navarman to whose reign this inscription belongs, was a contemporary 


1 Whan I was d in deciphering the inscription, a reading together with an impression of the 

same appeared in a Hindi monthly, called the Saraevati.—Vm B. S., PP- 80-86. 

* Annual Report of the Lucknow Provincial Museum, for the year ending 31st March, 1915, p. 3. 

3 Tbid. for the year ending 31st March, 1916. p. 3 (Appendix D, p. 8.) 

* M oZ lnscrs., pi. XXII. 9 /M& PP- 223-26 ; 226-28. 0 1W PP- 221-23. 

'IMP £5m». * fat. pp. 219-2!. 3 Fleet’s Oupta Inters., pp. 203 4. 
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of king Kumaragupta, 10 the great-grandfather of M&dhavagupta, as the Aphsad inscrip- 
tion represents him to have fought with the former. So it stands to reason that the date of 
Isanavarman must be placed earlier than the first half of the seventh century. Now, in 
order to get a date that would be earlier than the first half of the seventh century, we are 
constrained to refer the year Oil to the Vikrama era. No other era can give us a date 
slightly earlier than the time of Harshavardhaua. Our conclusion is also not opposed to 
the palseo graphical considerations. 

In the Annual Report of the Lucknow Museum, 11 it was suggested that, “ Taking 
atirilcta ($e ,j the verse quoted above) in the sense of superfluous, the other possible meaning 
will be 589. ” Now, according to Mr. Burn, some coins of Sarvavarman, son and suc- 
cessor of Isanavarman, bear the date A. ». 553 12 . If wo accept this, we have to 
reject the year till ( a. tj. 554 ), which our inscription gives for l&inavarman ; for unless 
we do so, the dates of the son and father overlap each other, which is contrary 
to the natural course of things. If we reject the year 611, w T e have got to accept the 
only other ‘possible * date, which is 589 Vikrama era, i. e. a. d. 532. But before we do so, 
it is important for us to know for certain, whether the corns of Karvavarman actually 
give us a date and whether that date is equal to the Christian year 553. Through the 
kindness of Mr. K. D. Banerji, I had occasion to examine the hoard of Maukhari 
coins (discovered in the Fjzabad district) 1 * now r deposited in the Indian Museum* 
Calcutta. I am sorry to say that the date-marks on the coins of 'Sarv avarman (as well as 
of other Maukhari kings) have totally disappeared and as such it is impossible to say at 
which particular date those coins weie issued. >So it is better not to infer anything from 
them and hazard a doubtful reading that may or may not be correct. I may also add that 
Mr. Banerji is also of. the same opinion, and I am sure that will be the opinion of all who 
examine the coins with any care. I therefore feel inclined to reject the date given by 
Mr. Bum for Sarvavarman s coins, and accept the year 61 1 as the only possible date at 
which the inscription belonging to the reign of Isanavarman might have been incised, 14 

The Asirgadh seal gives a genealogy of the Maukhari princes down to Sarvavarman. ir> 
The present inscription adds one more name to the Maukhari list. This is Suryavarmam 
another son of Isanavarman. But it omits the name of fcarvavannan. The inscription 
opens with two laudatory verses in honour of the god Siva. Then follows the usual 
genealogy beginning with Harivaiman, the first king of the dynasty (v. 4). From him 
was born Adityavarman. He was a pious man, and frequently performed sacrifices 
(vs. 6-7). isvaravarman was his son (vs. 8-10). From him was born Isanavarman, who 
was, as it were, the beaming moon in the firmament of subordinate kings ( rdjanr&jaka 
mandalamvaraiaiir—x- 11). The 13th SloJca, which gives a description of the conquests of 
isanavarman, is very important. It runs as follows : — 

Jitv&ndhradhipatim sahasraganita4redhdksharatvdrmnam 
Vyavalgaiiniyut&tisamkhyaturagan bhanktvd rave Sulikdm 
Kritvd chayatimochitasthalabhuvo Gautidn samudrdiraya — 

Nadhydsiehta mtakshitisacliararah sMhdsamm yo jiti 

10 Ibid , p. 203. 31 For the year ending 31st March, 1915, p. 3, footnote, 

» J. R. A. 8. 1900, pp. 848*49. » Ibid. 

14 Bo i'oro examining the coins I was of opinion that the chronogram yields the year 589-— Vahtfya* 
SdhUya Parishat-PafrM, 1323 B. I?., p. 280. But now I give it up* 

15 P* a . I. t r. 220. 
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From the, above it follows that ts&navarman defeated in battle the king of the Andh- 
ras, <?uad the Sfilikas and the Gaudas who were all compelled to accept his sovereignty. When 
he was ruling the earth, his son Suryavarman was born. One day when the prince was out 
a-hunting, he lighted upon an old temple of Siva, which he caused to be reconstructed 
{v. 20). The building was finished in the rainy season of the year 600 exceeded by 11, 
when Is&navarman was the lord of the earth (v. 22). The poet of the inscription is # 
Ravis&tnti, son of Kum&rasarati, an inhabitant of Garggarakata (v. 23). The name of 
the engraver then follows. It was incised by Mihiravarmaru 

The most interesting point of the foregoing summary is Isanavarman’s victory over 
the Andhra king, the Sulikas and the Gaudas. The old Andhra empire had njw perished ; 
so it is not quite certain what is signified here by the mention of an Andhra king. Who 
the Sfilikas were, is also not known. According to Fleet, they are identifiable with the 
Mulikas, mentioned in the Brihatsamhita (XIV, 48, 23). Fleet places them in the north- 
western frontier. 10 The tribe or country mulaha , mentioned in the Nusik cave -inscription 
of Balasri, 17 mothor of the Andhra king Sri Satakarni Gotamiputra, is identified withMulika 
by Prof. Rapson. 18 In former times the letters Sa and Ma were often interchangeable. 
So it might be that the Sulika stands here for the Mulika or Mfilaka. The defeat of the Andhras 
is also montioned in a mutilated inscription 10 of the Maukhari king Uvaravarman, father of 
Uanavarman. The portion in which the name of the man who defeated them was mentioned, 
is broken. But it is probable that the allusion is to their defeat by the armies of king Kvara- 
varman. This is clear from the Hiiraha inscription. It is apparent from the verse quoted 
above that Uaiuwarmati’s glorious undertakings preceded his sitting on his father’s throne 
i e> they took place when his father was still ruling. This creates a strong presumption 
in favour of what is stated above, that probably the defeat of the Andhra king, mentioned 
in tho mutilated Jaunpur inscription, is to be assigned to the reign of isvaravarman. 
It is interesting to note that the name Oauja occurs for the first time in the new inscrip- 
tion from Haraha. We do not as yet know what local dynasty was ruling in Bengal in the 
sixth century a. d. But the conquest of the province by tho Maukhari s undoubtedly 
signalises the extinction of Gupta rule in Bengal. 

1 think, it is necessary here to point out that the discovery of this dated 
inscription of the Maukharis settles the chronology of the several undated Maukhari inscrip- 
tions hitherto discovered. The Jaunpur inscription, as it belongs to the reign of Isvaruvar- 
man. father of Isanavarman, must be put earlier than the year a. i>. 5W the only known 
date at which Isanavarman was ruling. It may be safely placed in the last quarter of the 
fifth or tbo first quarter of the sixth c mtury. For the three other undated inscriptions which 
are outheBir&bar and Nagarj.mi Hills an unusually late period is suggested by Mr. 0. V. 
Vaidya 2 » According to him the Maukhari princes mentioned in them are to bo assigned 
to a date later than that of Harsha. But the letters of the inscriptions of Anantavarnmn 
are older in form even than those of tho Haraha inscription. Tho tripartjte ya which is a 
characteristic of the Kushan and tho Early Gupta alphabets, 2 * is used promiscuously along 
with its later developed form, in the Haralvi inscription. But in the inscriptions of Ananla- 
varmari only the tripartite form of ya is to bo met with. This is a clear indication that they 
are of considerably earlier date. 


>» Ante., 1893, p. 180. 

» Epi. Ind., VIII. pp. 60, 02. 

18 CatdUgue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, p. XAA1. 

19 ‘Vindhy&drth pratirandliramandhrapatinX iumk'.puren'aJam Fleets up ■> 1-- 

M Jour. Bomb. As. Soc., Vol. XXIV, pp. 244-5. r’aTafd IV Vols XI xrr 

» BUhler’s Indian Paleography (English Tra isl ition), p. 48; c ./. Buhler a Tajel, IV, Vols. XI - ill 

and XIII, 32. 
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JOHN FAITHFULL FLEET. 

BY L. D. BARNETT. 

Indian students have suffered a grievous Joss by the death of Dr. J. F. Fleet, 
C.I.E., which took place on the 21st February last. He had been for some time past in 
' enfeebled health, suffering especially from an affection of the lungs ; but he maintained 
his interest in his favourite studies until a few weeks before his death. His departure 
is deeply mourned by all who have known him ; and tho sorrow of his friends in England 
will be equally shared by those in the Presidency of Bombay, for it was there that he 
spent most of the thirty years of his duty as an official of the Indian Civil Service, happy 
years of vigorous youth and manhood spent in faithful work for tho welfare of the Indian 
people and for the advancement of the studies in which he was the acknowledged master. 
Often in his later years he used to speak with tenderness and admiration of his old friends 
the Kanarese peasantry, and recall the days that he had spent among them, listening after 
office hours to their tales and recording their ballads. A capable and wise administrator, 
as well as a profound and successful investigator of scientific truth, he loaves behind him 
a record of work supremely well done. 

John Faithfull Fleet, the son of John George Fleot, of Chiswick, and his wife Esther 
Faithfull, was born in 1847, and educated in London at the Merchant Taylor’s .School. In 
1863 he was appointed to the Indian Civil Service, and in preparation for his work in 
India studied at University College, London, among other things learning Sanskrit from 
Theodor Golds! iiffkor. He arrived in Bombay in 1867, and entered the Revenue and Exe- 
cutive Branch of the Service. His official careor may be briefly summarised. He became 
successively Assistant Collector and Magistrate, Educational Inspector for the Southern 
Division (1872), Assistant Political Agent in Kolhapur and the Southern Maratha Country 
(1875), Epigraphist to the Government of India (1883), Junior Collector, Magistrate, 
and Political Agent at Sholapur (1886), Senior Collector (1889), Commissioner of 
the Southern and Central Divisions (1891-1892), and Commissioner of Customs (1893); 
he retired in 1897. With his official work his scientific and literary studies went hand in 
hand. He applied himself at once to the investigation of the epigraphic records of the 
Bombay Presidency, and speedily proved himself to be possessed of all the qualities need- 
ful for this work. His mind was vigorous, exact, and acute, his judgment sober and 
judicious ; he had a deep and accurate knowledge of the Sanskrit and Kanarese languages 
and literatures, and of astronomy and epigraphy ; and he handled details with 
consummate mastery. His early papers in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society already showed these qualities, and marked him as a coming 
leader of epigraphic and historical studies. 1 rom its foundation in 1872 onwards he 
took a keen interest in the Indian Antiquary ; he was its joint editor with Sir Richard 
Carnac Temple from volume XIV to volume XX, and many of his most valuable papers 
appeared in it. He published for the India Office in 1878 his “ Pali, Sanskrit and Old- 
Canaresc Inscriptions,” a useful and scholarly collection, which however was eclipsed in 
1888 by his “ Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and their (Successors,” forming volume 
III of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, a splendid piece of work from every point 
of view, which by establishing the epoch of the Gupta dynasty in a. d. 319-320 laid the 
key-stone of Indian chronology. Another very valuable work was his “ Dynasties of the 
Kanarese Districts in the Bombay Presidency,” which was published in 1895 as volume 1, 
Part I, of the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency ; in this he put together in orderly arrange- 
ment the vast amount of data collected by him from epigraphic and literary sources 
which bear on the history of those ancient kingdoms. After his return to England he 
devoted himself with characteristic energy to his favourite studies. He became in 1907 
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Honorary Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, which in 
1912 awarded him its Gold Medal ; and he published numerous papers and notes in the 
Journal of the Society, besides occasional contributions to the Epigraphia Indica and other 
publications. That the sciences of Indian chronology and epigraphy now stand on firm 
scientific bases is mainly due to him ; and it is a noble monument to his life s work. 

JOHN FAITHFULL FLEET ANL) THE rNDIAN ANTIQUARY 
BY RICHARD C. TEMPLE. 

I have always looked on my old friend, John Faithfull Fleet, as one of the chief founders 
of our present knowledge of ancient and mediaeval Indian history, and as lwas intimately 
connected for some years with his work in this Journal I should not be doing justice to 
his memory if I failed to draw attention to the extent to which we are indebted to hi s 
invaluable researches for what we can say we know accurately on the subject. Any kind 
of study that would throw light on the history of India was of absorbing interest to him — 
whether it related to epigraphy, chronology, historical geography, philology or 
literature — and whenever he handled any special point ho did it with a thoroughness and a 
painstaking accuracy that from the first commanded my respect and admiration. 

This Journal , now in its 47th year, was founded, amid many gloomy prognosti- 
cations as to its prospects on the' part of Indian scholars, in 1872, by Dr. James 
Burgess, who also has recently passed away. Fleet was connectel with it from its 
very first year and my own connection began in 1879. Soon aftorwards, in 188:$, 

I began to help him with the reproduction of his opi graphical plates. In 1884 the state of 
Dr. Burgess’ eyesight obliged him to contemplate giving up his editorship and it was taken 
on by Fleet and myself in 1885. For the next seven years we conducted it jointly, Floet 
being for that period its principal contributor. In 1892 he also gavo up the editorship and 
since that date it has fallen to me to carry it on, sometimes alone and sometimes with 
coadjutors. But though Floet was not again associated with me as an editor, ho never 
ceased to take an active interest in the Journal and contributed to its pages in his own 
valuable way from time to time, his very last article being by a curious coincidence an 
obituary notice of our old mutual friend, Dr. James Burgess. 

Before going into the details of Fleet’s connection with the Indian Antiquary, I cannot 
do better than transcribe here a note he left behind him on two points in his work which 
gave him the greatest satisfaction, especially as it shows whoroin he thought it would prove 
of most value in the future. 

li There are two things in connection with my work, which have always given 
mo great gratification. 

<i ( )lie i s that it was I who led my friend, the late Professor Kielhorn, to take 
a share in working on the inscriptions of India. As wo all know, his great speciality 
was the study of Sanskrit grammar, with the help of the oral tradition accessible only 
by residence in India, to supplement the written books: and he devoted himself almost 

entirely to that as long as ho remained in India. But I had aroused his interest in 
the inscriptions, by occasionally consulting him on difficult points of interpretation. 
That led him to recognize the great importance of them, as regulating, by the details 
and dates which they furnish, everything about the ancient history of the country 
that we can learn from tradition, literature, coins, art, architecture or any other source. 

4< From soon after his retirement in 1881 he applied himself largely to 
epigraphic work ; with the result that he gave us, not only critical and valuable 
editions of many inscriptionai texts, but also lists, with abstracts of contents, of all the 
published inscriptions of Northern and Southern India from about a. i>. 400 on- 
wards. And in doing that, he did quite as much as any one has done towards placing 
• the scienoe of Indian epigraphy on a sound basis. 
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“ The other matter is in connection with my settlement o! the initial year of 
the Gupta era. As I have made clear in my introduction to the volume of the Gupta 
inscriptions, I could not have determined this point without the help of the late 
Mr. Shankar Balfaishan Dikshit. It rested on the exact determination of the equivalents 
of the dates given in some of the inscriptions. At that time we could only o&loul&te 
Hindu dates approximately, with results which might or might not be correot, and so 
could not give any certainty. I was then in charge of the Sholapur district a nd was 
in camp at Barsi towards the end of 1886. 

“ Mr. Dikshit, who was then an Assistant Master in the English school at that 
town, came to my tents and made himself known to me. He had seen one or another 
of my articles on the matter in question which had excited his interest: and he to 
me because he was able to take the matter to its conclusion. I soon found that that 
was the case. He was well versed in astronomy, both Hindu and European, and was 
in fact, a joint worker with other people in the making of almanacs. And he mado 
the calculations, some of them very laborious, which enabled me to prove that the 
first Gupta King began to reign in a. d.320. The matter, moreover, did not end 
there. At my request, Mr. Dikshit published an explanation of the process by which 
we could calculate the exact Christian date of any given Hindu lui^S" date by means 
of tables which had been published by Professor Kero LakshmafV Chhatro, a well 
known mathematician and astronomer. 

“ This aroused general interest in this line of research, and led to the publication 
of other processes and tables by Professor Jacobi and by Mr. Dikshit himself in 
collaboration with Mr. Sewell, by means of which wo can now deal satisfactorily with 
Hindu dates of all kinds, no matter how complicated the details of them may be. 

“ 1 have not much more to say. If life were long enough, I should like to re-edit 
up to date almost everything that I have published. In all the lines of research in 
which I have worked, our progress was for a long time very tentative: indeed, in 
somo respects it still is so. In such circumstances, it is impossible to avoid making 
mistakes: and I have written much that I should like to correct, and some things 
which I should like to cancel altogether. However, I doubt if 1 shall ever see my 
way to doing much in that direction: new points of urgent interest arise so constantly 
that it is difficult to go back on past ground, except in the way of incidental and 
sometimes quite tacit correction. I can only express the hope that writers who may 
wish to quote me will look to my later writings in preference to the earlier ones. ” 

One of the interesting things that command our attention from a survey of Fleet’s 
contributions to this Journal is that it discloses the history of Indian epigraphical research 
almost from its commencement aS a systematic study. The very first note he contributed 
relates to the clearing of inscriptions covered with paint and oil after the Indian fashion, 
so that they may be properly read and reproduced. 

In the same first volume Fleet published a Canarese inscription with a translation and 
lithographed text. In 1873 he had a note on Sanskrit and Canarese Inscriptions, “ fore- 
shadowing the great work that ho performed in subsequent years. In 1874 occurs the first 
of a long series of philological notes: it was on the Sanskrit name for the ring finger, 
anamikd. In 1876 he had an article on an old Canarese Inscription without a plate, but 
it was in this year that he commenced his splendid series of Sanskrit and Old CtauunSe 
Inscriptions critically edited, together with disquisitions on the ^ates,' pedigrees and foot? 
disclosed. 'These papers were accompanied by printed texts and illustrated by reproduc- 
tions of the originals by William Griggs (who has now too passed away) from Fleet’s 
facsimiles, or from facsimiles made under his superintendence, with extraordinary care and 
accuracy. In this year he began with 8 of these inscriptions and oarried on the series til 1 
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1891, by which time he had given 190 of them to tho world of Oriental scholarship. From 
1875 till 1892 he took a large share in the contributions to the Indian Antiquary , making 
it the chief journal dealing with Indian epigraphy. 

In 1870 Fleet commenced a long series of critical notes and contributions on writings 
directly purporting to relate to Indian History with an article on the Chronicle of Toragal, 
which was followed by a critioism of Dr. Rico’s Western Chalukhya Grants of Kirttivarman 
in 1879, a subject to which he returned in 1881. It was in 1879 also that we saw the 
beginnings of his long and all important studies in Indian Chronology in most interesting 
notes on the use of the term xaiiwat for “a year,” controverting older ideas thereon: on the 
Chalukhya Vikrama Yarsha (era): and on the dating of inscriptions in the years of the 
King’s reign in South India, this last being a long disquisition, In 1881 he began to 
record notes on nowly found inscriptions on stone and copper-] dates. Later on ho induced 
owners of the latter to place them in his hands for decipherment and publication. 

In 1883 he began to give to the world the results of his researches in two important 
directions — firstly, the study of Indian Eras, commencing with an article of moment at the 
time on “the Nomenclature of the Principal Hindu Eras, especially tho Saka and Vikrama’’, 
and secondly, notes on local historical geography, a subject lie considerably developed 
later on. Philological observations relating to the meaning of technical terms used in in- 
scriptions also claimed his constant attention at this time. He further produced in this 
year an historical disquisition on the Ganga Dynasty in Southern India, then but little 
known. 

In tho volume for lSSi was made public a great service to Indian epigraphy and 
history. At much expense and labour, and as the result of exceptional skill and pat ience, 
faithful facsimiles of the Pillar Edicts of A>oka at Delhi and Allahabad lmd been taken by 
Fleet and those working under his superintendence. These were repro luced in the Indi in 
Antiquary with the accuracy that always distinguished the work of Griggs and transcripts 
of them wore given by B’ihler in the Dovanfigari character, settling the question of the 
actual text for good and all. 

From this year Dr. Burgess ceased to be Editor and this Journal passed into the hands 
of Fleet and myself with the volume for 1885. Fleet was now its principal contributor, 
carrying on vigorously his Sanskrit and Canarc^e Inscriptions and his notes on geography, 
chronology, history and philology, with occasional articles on palaeography and epigraphy. 
He also commenced in this year his long scries of notes and articles on coin legends, as 
illustrating statements in inscriptions and literature, with those of the Guptas, and on 
Canarese Ballads, text, translation and music. In the seven years 1885-1891 he filled the 
Journal with article after article and note after note on the above subjocts, by way of 
direct contributions or of criticism of the work of contemporary writers. Any kind of in- 
formation which could throw light on the story of ancient India at once claimed his ear- 
nest attention and he read and expounded it out of the fullness of his own knowledge there- 
on. He thus produced in 1S86 his first speculations on the Epochs of Indian Eras, com- 
menting on the Gupta Era, on the $&ka Era in 1888, and on the Gupta-Valabhi Era in 
1891, In 1887 he began his Calculations of Hindu Dates, carrying thorn on at times till 
1891 and producing altogether 48 of them. In this matter he did not confine Jam self to 
the doings pf peoples and kings, for in that year he enquired into tho dates of Sankara - 
ch&rya and the poet RAja^okhara. In 1888 he printed an article, of great importance for 
the time, on the Summary of Results for the Epoch and Origin of the Gupta Era— results 
achieved by the combination of the work of skilled Indian epigraphists and European 
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astronomers, involving prolonged and immense labour. The year 1889 found Fleet engaged 
in another line of epigraphie study of much consequence in its way to historical research : — 
the critical examination of ancient forgeries of grants. Of these he produced in time a 
considerable number, with reasons for his opinions on them. The seals of royal grantors in 
epigraphical documents and the pedigrees disclosed by inscriptions, seals, coins and litera- 
ry .works were necessarily constantly in his mind, and in 1890 he published what was at 
that date an important note on the Ehitari Seal of Kumiragupta II. and the Gupta 
Pedigree. 

After the volume for 1891 had been issued Fleet ceased his connection with the Indian 
"Antvpuary as a Joint Editor, and it fell to myself to continue the Journal , but it will be 
•seen that I have been able to record above sufficient to show that his efforts had made ii 
by that time the principal exponent of Oriental research in private hands, and beyond doubt 
the chief vehicle for the publication of Indian epigraphical studies. Although Fleet conti- 
nued to help the periodical in his own line of study, the character it had acquired as es- 
sentially an historical and epigraphical publication had perforce to change by reason of 
his retirement from a share in its conduct and also for the reason that the Government of 
India had begun to take the direction of study of epigraphy into its own hands. At great 
risk and cost to its proprietors, Fleet and myself, the Indian A' iquary had trained and 
maintained f or y^ars, under Fleet’s direction, a private staff f or 'the purpose of discovering, 
collecting (a very delicate matter), and reproducing in facsimile, epigraphie records of all 
sorts. It was this fact that made much of what we were able to publish available to scho- 
lars and others interested in Indian historical research. When, however, the Government 
stepped into the field, fresh documents and evidence naturally went into the hands of its 
own servants through the agency of local officials instructed to collect and forward them 
to certain Government offices. An official Journal was started in 1891 for the purpose 
of publishing them — the Epigraphia Indica , and in time the private staff of the Indian Anti- 
quary had to be broken up. However, after some negotiation, the Indian Antiquary be- 
came in 1894-5, through its Supplement , now the Epigraphia Indica , the official channel for 
the publication of the Governments collections under the editorship of Government officers, 
and has remained such ever since. 

Although Fleet’s contributions after 1891 related to his favourite subject (including 
epigraphy, chronology and philology), ancient Indian topography and historical geography 
formed the chief part of them, and between 1892 and 1910 he produced a great series of 
articles and notes on ancient place names and the identification of their sites. He also 
wrote for me obituary notices of three mutual friends of long standing — Shankar Balkishan 
Dikshit, who died in 1898 while yet a young man, and Sir James Macnabb Campbell in 1903, 
and finally, just before his own death he published this year an account of the oldest of 
them all, Dr. James Burgess, the founder of the Indian Antiquary. 

I do not like to say much more. It is natural to find, after 33 years of close associa- 
tion, in my capacity of editor-proprietor of this Journal , with many scholars and writers 
of mark on Indian subjects, that the great majority have passed away or have ceased to be 
able to contribute largely, and that the work must now be handed on to a younger band 
of men devoted to the same class of studies. It may be a mistaken judgment, out of old 
friendship *and association, but I have always regarded Fleet as in the forefront of the 
pioneers who have shown the way to the rising generation of scholars desiring an accurate 
knowledge of the ancient and mediaeval history of the Indian Empire* I can only hope 
that the generation yet unborn, which will be able to pronounce a detached and well pro- 
portioned judgment on all of us, will be of the same opinion, 
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NOTES ON SIND. 

I 

The Position of Mt . Eiros, 

It is often considered that the task of identifying 
i'he stations along Alexander’s route borders so 
nearly on the impossible that mere conjecture will 
do for the purpose of argumont. For instanco, 
Mr. V. A. Smith is quite witling to assumo that 
Hyderabad corresponds with the position of Patala, 
though lie does not believe it. It will be some- 
thing gained therefore if we can fix some points. 

Alexander's great difficulty in leaving India was 
to arrange for water supply across Karachi Taluka 
and Baluchistan, i. e., the hdrdni limestone area 
north-west of the Indus delta. Similarly 
Noarchus with the fleet had to take every precau- 
tion, and one may be very sure — and the authorities 
are clear — that from his base in the delta 
Aloxandor oxplorod tho route to tho west very 
carefully before setting out. 

Now where is water available in the Karachi 
Taluka? In the River Habb, tho western frontier of 
Sind, in tho bod of tho Lyari (by excavation), in 
tho bed of the Malir (by excavation) and at 
Rorhi from springs at tho foot of tho cliff. In the 
neighbourhood of Rorhi is a fissure specially 
sacred to' a crocodile and still known as 
Wagliodar, the crocodile's doorway. Of tho 
antiquity of tho cult of tho crocodile in the delta 
of the Indus there can bo no doubt, nor can 
there bo any doubt of the fact that Krokala roally 
means the “crocodile's place*' — for tho name is not 
given as a local name. 

Now tho identifications proposed are those: — 
Eiros Rorhi. 

Krokala s=s W&ghodar. 


Songades =s Songal, the name of a 
Makhi north of Karachi. 

The accompanying maps fully bear, out the 
descriptions in Arrian. 

Thon the first harbour after Rorhi, the large 
and commodious Alexander's Haven, is Ghizri 
Crook, tho mouth of the river Malir. It was 
protected by an island which has now become 
“tied.'* Tho subsoil water around tho lower course 
of the Malir River is vory brackish, as sea water 
percolates through this sandy soil. Tho bay 
sheltered by tho island of Domai must l>o Karachi 
Harbour lying undor tho lee of Manora, and water 
would be obtained by sending fatigue parties inland 
to dig in the bed of the Lyari. 

Those identifications appear to be exact. Now 
Krokala was 120 stadia — “following the windings 
of tho*const” — -from tho mouth of the river. Thi« 
distance (fourteen miles) corresponds almost 
exactly with that of tho Khudi “creek”, a creek 
which is in reality a huge lagoon. Now the Khudi 
creek is tho sea -ward end of tho abandoned Khfm- 
wah, a canal which was once a lied of the Indus, 
Again Alexander knew of two mouths of the Indus, 
of winch the “right” one was too treacherous for 
use by his fleet. It follows then that tho 
Khan wall was tho “loft" branch and the Khudi 
estuary, tho lake in which bathing resulted in 
“Sind soros. M 

Ono can only concludo then that tho Gharo 
creek was tho “right” arm, that Bhambhor was 
the island of Killoutis and that Patala was some- 
where near Gujo. whore the Khanwah and Gharo 
channels bifurcated. 

G. E. L. Cart Kit. 
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Aitihasika RaSA Samgraha. By Vijaya Dhar- 1 
ma SftBi. Fasciculi I and II, (1916-17) ; pp. 90 
and 74: reap. Bhawnagar, Saraewati Press. (In ! 
Gujar&ti). j 

The Series which the distinguished Jain Acharya 
Vijaya Dharma Silri is inaugurating with the two ' 
fasciculi mentioned above for the publication of 
Jain rdsa s possessing some historical value, is cer- 
tain to be welcome to different classes of readers : 
the student of Jain religion and literature, the 
student of Old GujarAtl, and the student of tho j 
mediaeval history of Gujarat and Rajputana. The ! 
Series promises to throw a new and considerable j 
light on a very important section of the vernaoular j 
literature of the Jains in Western India, which j 
has been so imperfectly known to this day» and in j 
particular to help to establish what real value j 
these rdsos beve in connection with the history of l 


tho periods and personages to whom they refer 
and which place they aro to be given in the classi- 
fication of tho materials for the mediaeval history 

of India. 

That tho Editor himsolf wishos to consider this 
legoudary literature chiefly from an historical point 
of view, is homo out not only by the title given 
to tho Series, but also by tho introduction to the 
first fasciculus, and still more by the orudito notes 
given in illustration of namos of persons and places 
occurring in tho texts. These notes, teeming as 
they do with references to historical works and in- 
scriptions— often ineclitod, discovered by tho Editor 
in the course of his viMrm through Rajputana or 
Gujarat—, and supplying as they do names and 
dates in an accurate form, constitute, perhaps, the 
most useful and genial part of the work. Each 
fasciculus U divided into three parts*, the first 
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containing an abridged prose translation of the 
particular rdsatt, illustrated by the notes mentioned 
above, tho second containing the poetical texts, and 
the third containing lists of obsolete or difficult 
words occurring in the texts, with renderings in 
modem Gujarati. The edition of tho texts does 
not claim to be critical, it is merely a faithful copy 
of the manuscripts, but as these are for the most 
part accurate, the absence of philological criticism 
is not much felt. Tho language of the rasas is 
Old Gujar&tf, and tho works contained in the first 
two fascicui , with which we are concerned, were 
composed between Scimval 1589 and 1741. 

Of course, it could not reasonably be expected 
that all the works which form tho subject of the 
Series should be equally important from the his- 
torical point of view. The fact that the rasas 
selected for publication are defined as nitihasilca 
in the title given to tho Series, does not mean any- 
thing except that the personages described or men- 
tioned in them are historical. But tho particulars 
given of the life of these personages are not always 
so. In most cases tlie account is fantastical and 
full of supernatural facts, miracles, etc., which may 
be believed by the devout Jain, but are mere rub- 
bish to tho critic* Tho rdsas contained in the first 
fasciculus are six, and they deal with tho subjects 
following : — 

1. Kocara Vyavalulri Rdsa. Composed by 
Guna Vinaya in Samvat I 687. It contains a legend 
concerning Kocara, a Vtso Porav&ya of Salakhana- 
pura (near Anahilapura P&tana), who became lord 
of twelvo villages and proclaimed the am Sri (pro- 
hibition of killing any animal) throughout this 
territory. The legend appears to bo altogether 
fantaatjcal, but a Desalaharo S&jana Si of Khara- 
bh&ta, who has a principal part in the legend, and 
other DesalaharAs of Delhi , who had in their ser- 
vice a bard (ydcaka) De P&la, are historical persons 
ages, as shown by the Editor in a note. 

2. Rasa Ratna Rdsa. Composed by Jaya 
Candra Gani in Samvat 1654. It contains a biogra- 
phical account of R&ya Candra Sfiri, his predecessor 
Samara Candra, and Samara Candra's predecessor 
Pdrsva Candra. The last mentioned Acharya — 
who was the founder of a separate gaccha — died in 
Samvat 1612, whilst R&ya Candra took the diksd 
in Samvat 1626. The faot that the rdsa is almost 
contemporary with the personages it describes, 
makes it particularly reliable and gives the account 
a character of authenticity. 

3* Sumati Sddhu Sdri Vivdhdld* By L&vanya 
Samaya ( Saw wf* century 1500). A short biography 
of Ratnft &.khara Sfiri’g popil Sumati Sftdhu Sfiri, 
who lived in Sanwat 1494. 15*1. Sumati Sftdh 


was born at Jdura, in Me war, and the mention of 
this place, which is now in ruins, gives the Editor 
an opportunity for, inserting an erudite note on 
the remains, which he has explored. 

4. Bhima Cbpdi Composed by a pupil of Ktrti 
S&gara Sftri in Samvat 1742. A eulogy of Bhima 
Salia, a pious Poravala of Asapura (near Dag ar a* 
pura), with special reference to a pilgrimage which 
he, in the function of sanghapati , made to 
Dhulevajt (Kosariy&ji). 

5. Khemh Hardily d no Rasa . Composed by 
Lak$mi Ratna in Samvat 1741. A legend of a 
set ha, Khemb of Hayfilo, who relieved tho popula- 
tion of Cupaiu-ra during a terriblo famine under the 
reign of Muhammad Begayb. 

6. Raya Candra Stlri Guru Bdramasa . A small 
poem in the form of a dialogue between R&ya 
Candra — tho protagonist of tho Rasa Ratna Rasa 
mentioned above — and liis sister, who by describ- 
ing to him the different boautiea and pleasures 
obtaining in the twelve months of the year, tries to 
dissuade him from his intention to take tho dik*d • 

The second fasciculus is all dedicated to a single 
work, called the Yaiohhadrddi Rdsa , composed by 
L&vanya Sam&yrt in Samvat 1589. In the intro- 
duction to tho work (pp. 4-16), tho Editor gives a 
short biographical account of this Jain poet, who 
was born at Ahmadabad in Samvat 1521, and of 
his productions, which are all pootical works and 
not less than 30 in number. Ho was, of course, a 
monk, and his lay name, previous to his initiation 
was Lfthff Raja. A valuable work of L&vanya 
Samaya — the Vimala Prabandha — had already 
bren brought to light by Mftni La la Bakora Bh&i 
of Surat ( Samvat 1970). The present work falls 
into three parts, or khandaa , of which the two first 
contain the life of Khimar$i and Balibhadra, two 
disciples of Yagobhadra SOri, and the third the life of 
Y asobhadra Stlri himself. Considering that Ldvanya 
Samaya wrote over 500 years after the time 
in which his protagonists lived — Ya4obhadra died 
Samvat 1029 — , it is no wonder if his account is 
inaccurate and altogether fantastical. In this 
respect the work has no value whatever, histori- 
cally. But there are many other rdsa a in existence, 
which, when brought to light, will be found to 
better justify the title of aitihdsika which Vijaya 
Dharma SOri has given to his Rdsa Sa^graha, 
We know that the third fasciculus is already 
in the press, and let us express the hope that the 
learned Jam Acharya may continue the publication 
through many more fasciculi, and soon enable us 
to have a deeper and sufficient insight into this 
interesting section of the Jain literature. 

L. P. Tbssitom. 
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KAVYAMiMAJ&sA OF RIjaekhara, edited by 
Mr, C* D. Dalal, M.A, and It. Anantakrishna 
Shastby, Baroda, 1016. Price Rs, 2. 

Oriental scholars will ever remain grateful to the 
Government of His Highness the Maharaja Gaok- 
wad of Baroda for the publication of this now 
series — Gaek wad’s Oriental Series — the first volume 
of which is the work under review. The editors 
have discharged their duty creditably — the edition 
being a critical one arid the introduction and 
notes valuable. 

The author is identical with the R'ljaselchara 
whoso name is famous for his dramas, Karpftrarnaii- 
jari, B al ar&mfi y an a , &o. He calls himself YiiyCivn- 
rtya (bom in the YxyAvara family) and very often 
introduces it at the end of a discussion on a topic, 
as* iti Yilyilvariya V or ‘ wti YXyXvariyaV This stylo 
in a work of known authorship and of known dato 
is a tangible refutation of the theory that the .silt ms 
in which phrases like ityaha R'ldarftyamk, iti Bo. 
dh'njanah, iti V^tsy *yana f t 9 mil Kautilyah, &?., occur 
should not be logically ascribed to those A ckXryai. 

The work under review is a treatise on alankXra. 
But it is not a guide for tho proper appreciation of 
r'lnthwiyi't and figurosof speech of classical Sanskrit 
po'try. It. is rather a handbook for the guidance 
of the po^ts thomHves. Honrn it mentions the 
/i»ra, fauna, etc to be described in connection 
with the different seasons and countrios. Thus 
has been introduced a brief return* of geography 
with an account of tin e hours of til© people of 
different parts of India — a subject which is to b? 
compared to the st at >m *nts in the Bharatan&tya- 
sfutra (J, .*1, S m B, 19011, pp. 359-60). It discusses 
the question of plagiarism and how far it imy b> 
allowed and sums it up thus : — 

srreWftr *r%»TSR-: I 
?r *tr ^rRira 

It mentions the local peculiarities of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit pronunciation. The question of the 
use of the various diale ts ns the vehicle of poetry has 
been solved thus 

I WTWTOJi: » foN 

’‘TTfr, ^ (P* 9). “ Now what Is this mihram 

^ mixed) represented as the breast of the embodi- 
ment of poetry ? Is it not a mixed language like 
the Gath$ of the Buddhists or Senart’s “ Mixed 
Sanskrit” of Inscriptions? In connection with 
the hearing of the various branches of learning to 
poetry it classifies Arthasustra, NAty as Astra and 
KAmasfitra, under one head — Rajasiddhiinta (p. 37). 
The systems of philosophy have been classified 
thus:— - 

Pramfinika. 


HfmAtthsft Anvfkshikt or Tarka 


Pftrva. XTttara- Pflrva Uttara 

Mhnto q Mtm&ifagft | | 

Aihat Bhaianta Lok&yata | | J 

SAnkhya Ny&ya Vaiaeshika 

t®*« 'p, 1 4 and S6-7] 


Interesting also is the classification of poets un- 
der ten heads : KAvyavidyusngtaka (novice in the 
art of poetry). Hridayakavi (one who keeps his 
poems concealed in his own heart), Auyjpadeft (a 
«hy poet publishing his poems under a pseudonym), 
Mtthakavi, KavirAja, Avesiku (inspired), otc. (pp. 
19-20). It gives a sidelight on kings awl thoir 
patronage to arts and sciences. A king “ should 
have a special chatul>or for hist mg literary compo- 
sitions In (its) middle there should 

be an altar . . . Hero the king should take 

his so.it. On its northern side should be seated 
Sanskrit poets and behind thorn Vaidikaa, logi- 
cians, Paurfaikas, Smurtas, physicians, astrolo- 
gy and such others; on the eastern side the 
Prakrita poets, and behind them actors, dancers, 
singers, musicians, bards and such others; on the 
western side the f ApabhrariisuJ poets and behind 

thorn painters, jewel -setters and such 

oth ers ; and on the south «ra side PaisAcha poets a.nd 
behind them. . . rop^dancers jugglers, wrest- 
lers and professional soldiers. . ! A king should 

hold assemblies for the examination of the works 
of poets. Ho .should patronize poets, become the 
Sibh ipiti (president) like the ancient kings, VAsu- 
deva, ti;U a vah ana, Sjfidraka and Slhasiinka. -and 
honour and give donations to the poets, whose 
works stand the tost. Assemblies of loarrmd men 
(BrahmxsabhAs) should In lidd in big cities for 
examining p utical and scientific works; an l the 
successful should bi conveyed in a spvia chariot 
and should be crowned with a fillet. Such assem- 
blies for examining in poetry were held in IT j jay ini. 
Kalidasa, Mentha, A mam, Hops. S' "Ira.. BhAravi, 
Haricliaudra and Chandra guptn were examined 
here. Baialiputra was the centre for examinations 
in sciences. It was after passing from hero that 
Upavarsha, Varsha, PAnini, Pingaln, VyAdi, Vara- 
ruclii, and Palafijali got fame as &Astrnkaras. 

Novel also is Rfija^ekh ara's idea of tlio K&oya. 
pnrvsha and his bride *SV? h ilyauutyd radh ti . 

Apart from these and other original m itters (r. y, 
divine origin of poetics; promulgation of poetics; 
its position in literature <fco.) the work is also in- 
teresting for its charming st ylo. Though aphorism- 
like and terse, its prose is vigorous, exceedingly 
charming anil pleasing to the ears. 

Little did our author dream, when he inserted 
in his work (p. 27) 

“ sairar TOft'wr sKPr^r«i«*r 
*nrrM§°r ^ imrRpr i 

TT?rr spflsfS?! *r sk%: qT'fr'rerrtf 

that ho will find a paramo pakdri in the person, of 
H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwad who will ever be 
praised by all lover3 of Sanskrit literature for this 
act of literary patronage. 

Su RT2NDR AN ATII MAJUMDAR SaSTRI. 


Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological 
Department, for the year 1916, Bangalore. 
By Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar, M.A. 

It is gratifying to note that the Archaeological 
Department of the Mysore Government has main- 
tained its best traditions by its manifold activities 
during the period under review. The Report which 
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gives a brief but illuminating summary of its 
works does great credit to the Department as well 
as to the Government to whose unstinted patro- 
nage it owes its existence and steady progress. 

The structures and the records whose accounts 
are published for the first time in the Report 
under review, are many in number and of great 
importance to the students of Indian History It is 
impossible to give a full account of them ; but we 
may refer to a few specimens in order to give 
an idea of the importance of the new finds. 

Two temples at Turuvgkere, described and illus- 
trated m pp. 1-2, and the Chennakesava temple of 
Tan dag a (p. 4, pi. V.) are good models of structures 
of the Hoysaja style, a peculiarity of the last 
being that * every architectural member and piece 
composing the structure bears t n inscription giving 
its position, direction, etc. in the building/ A small 
neat temple at Jambirige (p. 9) built in 1733, is 
remarkable for its sculptures ; and we are told that 
* every inch of space is carved with figures, etc., on 
the outer walls and inner walls, too, of the 
SukhdruXsi (vestibule). By far the most remarkable 
discoveries of the y ear, were, however, made at 
$ ringer i, one of the four places where the great 
&ankardch&rya established mat has or monasteries. 
The historical account of the math , occupied by 
the disciples of feankarAcharya down to the present 
day by a regular succession of Svtmis is as 
interesting aw it is«i net rue live. We are told that 
there are three families which receive sjecial 
honours even now at the Hi ingeri moth a , because 
their progenitors helped Sdyana in the ccmpotition 
of the commentaries on tl e Vedas, (p. 12). The 
most remarkable of the more than forty temples 
at Sringeri is tho artistically executed VidyA- 
Sankara tcmp'e described and illustrated in pp. 12 
and ff. and plate-, I, VI, VJ1 and VIII. The 
temple was probably erected m the 14th century, 
but its plan is unique, it being apsidal at both tho 
ends. The formation of its tower is peculiar, and 
its outer walls lia\e, from the bottom, friezes of (1) 
horses, (2) elephants, (3) horn, (4) puf&n ic scenes, 
etc. and (5) dwaifs, with a few camels here and 
there in tho first frieze Abo\e the frieze of dwarfs 
comes a row of large llguiew, about 104 in number, 
of u variety of deitiow including those of Kalki, 
Parasur&ma, Garmla, HonOmtn and Vyfsa. (?) 
It is very accurately obseived in the Report that 
the temple as far aw it goes is a veritable museum 
( f sculptures for the study of Hindu iconography. 
The Sculptured monolithic pillars, with lions pnd 
riders must be looked upon as le-nutrkablo produc- 
tions. On the whole it may 1 o caid without any 
hesitation, that Mysore Arcl geological Department 
has laid the students of Indian art and iconography 
under a debt of gratitude by bringing this temple to 
the notice of the public and it may bo confidently 
expected that a monograph on tho temple will 
shortly bo published in order to give a full and 
adequate account of this artistic treasure. 

We need not dwell longer upon the rich dis- 
coveries made at Sringeri, including, besides the 
temples, 50 new inscriptions, 200 eanads, 150 
coins and a large number of palmleaf manuscripts. 
Some of the temples found at other places are also 
remarkable and add to our knowledge in various 
ways. 

As regards the records, discovered during the 
year, the most ancient are the two sets of copper- 
plates, one of Konkanivarma or Avinlia and one 
of his son Durvinlta! Almost all the earlier in- 
scriptions of this dynasty including those of the 


two sovereigns have been declared to be apurtons- 
by competent authorities (J $p, Ind . Voi* VJT r 
Appendix p. 20 ft). As regards the present inscrip- 
tion of Konkanivarma, the author of the Report 
tolls us that barring a few orthographical errors, 
there does not appear to be any clear indication 
of the record being spurious* (p. 44). He is, 
howovor, more definite about the inscription of 
Durvinlta and styles it as a genuine record of about 
500. A.D. on tho strength of its language, ortho* 
grapy and palaeography. 

The other inscriptions discovered during the 
period under review belong to the Nolambas, the 
Ch&lukyas, tho Cho|as, the $d£h&ras of Kar&d, the 
RattAs of Saundatti, the HoyBaJas and the Vijay- 
nagar dynasties. Of these, the long inscription of 
about 80 lines, found at Belgaum district and 
recorded in the reign of the &il&h&ra Chief VijayA- 
ditya, ih of considerable importance. It is a fine 
specimen of Kannada verse and probably furnishes 
a later dale for Vijuy&ditya than has hitherto been 
known. 

Many of theacmccfo discovered at Sringeri math , 
arc of ooiifjideiablo interest and importance from 
an historical and social joint of view. Several 
of them recognise the full powers of the Sv&mi to 
order enquiries into the conduct of the disciples end 
to punish the delinquents ; others are addressed to 
local officers telling them that the M&rkas, a class 
of ftfidias, Bhould be warned against adopting the 
customs and observances of the BrAhmanas, that 
the Devfingas riiould not be permitted to wear the 
sacred thread end that no interest higher than 12 
p. c. per annum should be allowed to bo demanded. 

In conclusion, reference must be made to tho 
ditcovry of a senes of very interesting correspon- 
dence between the authorities of Sringeri math 
and Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan. They throw a 
flood of light on the relation subsisting between 
these Mahcmedan rulers and their Hindu subjects. 
Special importance attaches to the letters of Tipu 
Sultan inasmuch as they seem to disprove, or in any 
case modify the too generally accepted hypothesis 
of his bigotry m religious matters and want of to- 
leration towards the Hindu religion. Altogether 28 
lctteis of Tipu have been discovered at fjringori, 
and in every one of them, Tipu gives expression to 
the high rcgaid in which he holds tlio Sxdmi of the 
math and entreat s him to pray for the welfare of 
himself and his kingdom and to send him his 
blessings. We also learn from these letters, that 
when the sv/lmi informed Tipu how the Marat has 
raided Sringeri, killed and wounded many BrAh- 
ma»as and other people pulled out the goddess 
Seradd and carried off everything found In the 
Math, and asked for Government help in the 
shape of money and things to enable him to re- 
consecrate the imago of the goddess, the Sultan 
replied thus : — 

** People who have sinned against such a holy 
place are sure to suffer the consequences of then 1 
misdeeds at no distant dato in this Kali ego in ac- 
cordance with the verse. 

Hasadbhih kriyat$ karma rudadbhimnubhdyatc , 
‘people do evil deeds smiling* but will suffer the 
consequences weeping.*’ The Sultan m the same 
time enclosed an order to the Afiaf of Nagar 
directing him to give on behalf of Government 200 
rahati in cash and 200 rahctU worth of graih tot the 
consecration of the goddess BAradA and to supply 
other articles, if desired, for money* (p* 

R. 0. 

X 
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A THIRD JOURNEY OF EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL ASIA, 1913-16. 

BY SJR AUREL STEIN, K.C.X.E., D.Sc., D.LLTT. 

(Continued from p, 118.) 

T)Y September 5 we had reached the head of tho main Hunza Valley ovor the Kermin or 
U Rich Pass. Crossing two days later the border of Chinese Turkestan on the Mintaka 
Pass (15,430 feet) I found myself restored to ground familiar from my two former journeys. 
But how easy the previously followed routes seemed by comparison with our recent tracks ! 
Since leaving the Kashmir Valley wo had crossed altogether fiftoen passes, between 10,000 
and 17,400 foot in height. Tho total marching distance covered during these live weeks 
was over 500 miles, and of this nearly four-fifths had noeds to bo done on foot. 

Rapid as was my descent down theTaghdumbash Valley to Tashkurghan, I could use it 
for fresh surveys of antiquarian interest. It must suffice hero to mention an ancient canal 
of large size, famous in local lore but abandoned for long centuries, which had onco brought 
fertility to extensive areas along the right river-bank, now almost wholly desert. We could 
trace its remains, in places remarkably woll preserved, for a distance of over 40 miles, from 
Dafdar to below Toghlan-shahr. There, opposito to Tash-kurghan, still as in ancient times 
the chief place of Sarikol, I found also ruins of Buddhist shrines which had previously 
escaped me. 

On leaving Sarikol for Kashgar I followed for a couple of days the main caravan route 
through tho mountains. I was here on the track of Hsiian-tsang, the groat Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim whom ever since my first journey I claim as ray patron saint. So it was a special 
satisfaction when on crossing the high plateau of the Chichiklik Maidan, already under 
fresh snow, I found conclusive evidence that a badly decayed enclosure, now worshipped as 
a sacred site by Muhammadans and used as. a burial-place for unfortunate wayfarers, 
represents, as I had previously conjectured, tho remains of an ancient hospice which Hsiian- 
tsang described as a place connected with a sacred Buddhist legend. 

Beyond this our routes divided. Lai Singh moved off by rapid marches in order to 
reach, t rid Yarkand and Khotan, that portion of the main Kun-lun range along which I was 
anxious to have our triangulation of 1906 extended as far as possible eastwards. My hoavy 
ba ggag e was despatched to Kashgar by the usual route via, Ighizyar under Afrazgul and 
Shams Din. I myself set out due north with the second surveyor in order to reach the same 
goal by a new route, across the Merki Pass and down the valley of the Kara-tash or Beshkan 
River which receives most of the eastern drainage of the great glacier-clad range of Muztagh- 
ata. Owing to special difficulties this important valley had never been explored in its whole 
length. In the spring and summer the narrow gorges of the Karatash River are rendered 
quite impassable by the big floods of the molting glaciers. By the time these floods subside 
in the autumn, heavy snow on the Merki Pass equally closes the route to traffic. In the 
spring of 1906 I had sent my late surveyor, plucky Rai Ram Singh, to descond the valley, 
but his attempt was completely baffled. Chance showed more favour to me now. An 
exceptional succession of early snowfalls had stopped the melting of the glacier ice just in time 
to allow of my passage while the Merki Pass (14,500 feet), though deep under snow, could 
still be traversed with laden yaks. But even thus the descent through the river gorge for 
two long marches proved a very difficult and in places risky business. Tho constant cross- 
ings of the river tossing between sheer rock walls could not have been safely effected without 
opportunely secured Kirghiz camels, and none but such hardy local camels accustomed to 
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the ground could have negotiated the boulder-strewn narrow tracks leading elsewhere along 
the foot of those precipices. 

By September 19 we had safely emerged from the last of these gloomy defiles, and two 
days later a 40 miles’ ride through fertile plains carriod me back to Kashgar. There I had 
the great joy of being received once again, after seven years' absence, by my old and ever- 
holpful friend, Sir George Macartney, under the hospitable roof of Chini-bagh, now much 
enlarged and rebuilt as befitted its new dignity as a British Consulate-General. The two 
busy weeks passed in those familiar cheerful surroundings would certainly not have sufficed 
for all the heavy work which the organization of my caravan demanded, had not the watch- 
ful care and often proved provision of my kind host aided me in every direction. 

In due course there arrived twelve fine camels from Keriya, accustomed to desert work 
and selected by Hassan Akhun, my experienced old camel factotum, who was now about to 
embark on the third of our long expeditions into the ” sea of sand.” Other faithful old 
Turki followers, too, were glad to take their place again in my caravan. 1 had been delight- 
ed to see again at Kashgar my devoted Chinese secretary and friend, Chiangssu-yeh, who 
had proved so valuable on my second journey. Since then he had been rewarded by being 
appointed Chinese Munshi at the Consulate-General. But notwithstanding this comfort- 
able berth, I think lie would have been glad to rejoin me had not his increasing years and a 
serious affection of his ears warned mo against accepting the sacrifice and risks which such a 
step would havo involved for my old companion. 

Li-ssu-yeh, the shrivclled-up weakly young man whom Chiang provided for the post 
of camp -literatus % turned out to be a poor substitute, as I had apprehended from the first. 
But there was no oilier choice at Kashgar. Wholly absorbed in the task of treating his ail- 
ments, real and imaginary, with every Chinese quack medicine he could lay hold of, and 
as taciturn and inert as a mummy, Li was useless for the manifold scholarly and practical 
labours in which Chiang had engaged with such cheery energy. But anyhow he managed 
to indite my Chinese epistles, and he did not play me false in my dealings with Chinese 
officials/ 

For this negative virtue 1 had reason to feel spocially grateful. The revolution of 1911 
had greatly changed many aspects of Chinese officialdom even in this distant province, and 
scarcely for the better. A series of assassinations of Mandarins and petty outbreaks foment- 
ed by unscrupulous office-seekers had during 1912 seriously disturbed the peace of the 
“New Dominion,” though they were confined to the numerically weak Chinese element, 
and loft the mass of the people, respectable Turki Muhammadans, in their characteristic 
unconcern. It had boon due largely to the wise counsels and moderating influence of 
Sir George Macartney, who for many years past has enjoyed wide and richly deservod respect 
among all classes, that the province, had escaped complete anarchy. Under the influence of 
a somewhat stronger regime at headquarters things had become more settled before the time 
of my return. But it was difficult not to realize that tho so-called revolutionary movement 
in Hsin-chiang had in various respects adversely affected the general typo of officials in 
power. Some of the best qualities of the old local Mandarin world, including regard for 
scholarly aims and labours, hod manifestly been discarded, while tho beneficial effect hoped 
for from “ Western learning ” and republican methods was still conspicuous by its absence. 
There was only too much justification for Sir George Macartney’s shrewd warning that I 
could not safely reckon upon finding always tho same favourable disposition at Chinese 
Yamens, which had facilitated my explorations so much during previous journeys. 
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After a stay which reunion with the kindest of friends, Sir George and I^ady Macart- 
ney, and the glorious autumn season had combined to render most pleasant , I left the Kash- 
gar Consulate-General on October 9 for my first winter’s work in the desert. Its main goal 
was the region around the dried-up Lop-nor, in the extreme east of the Tarim Basin, and the 
whole length of the Taklamakan, that great sea of drift-sand over GOd miles in a straight 
line, separated me from it. A variety of considerations obliged me to revisit Khotan, and 
once there I was bound to proceed by the only possible route which skirts the southern edge 
of the Taklamakan. Much of the ground to be traversed there was already familiar to me 
from my previous expeditions, and for this reason I was all tin* more eager to use whatever 
chance of new routes the limits of time left me on my way to Khotan. 

This induced me to move first due cast to the oasis of Maral-bashi along the foot of the 
stoop and barren mountain chain which forms here the southernmost rampart of the Tien- 
shan. It had in its main part remained so far unsurveved, but reports, previously collected, 
seemed to indicate that an old route, now but vaguely remembered in local lore, had during 
earlier periods of Chinese domination skirted the foot of that chain and been in use for traffic 
instead of the present high road/’ rede caravan track, leading much further south along 
the actual course of the Kashgar River. The accurate survey now effected confirmed 
that tradition and proved the existence of a series of small ruined sites echeloned along a 
line of some IGO miles and dating from pre-Muhammadan times. The ground occupied by 
them on the gentle desert glacis of the hill chain is now wholly without water. Thorc were 
also other physical observations of interest to be gathered, clearly point ing to desiccation 
within historical times, and not explainable by the fact that the winding beef and inunda- 
tion marshes of the Kashgar River were found to have at one period, perhaps relatively 
recent, approached that desert glacis in places more closely than, they do at present. We 
had met with sorious trouble about water, no drinkable supply having been found on three 
successive marches. This served as a suitable preparation for difficulties to be faced on 
our desert travel ahead. 

By October 18 we were glad to reach the fields and fruit-garden* of Maral-bashi. The 
survey of some badly injured Buddhist ruins in the vicinity and of the curious canal system 
by which the oasis obtains the major portion of its by no means abundant irrigation from the 
Kashgardarya here approaching its end, occupied me for a few days. But in the main my 
short stay was taken up with careful preparations for the attempt I planned to make my 
way to the desert hills of the Mazar-tagh on the lower Khotan River by a short cut through 
the Taklamakan. I knew well the formidable obstacles and the risks presented by the v ide 
intervening belt of absolutely waterless drift-sand desert. But by sending all baggage, 
except an absolutely necessary minimum, to Khotan by the caravan route vid Yarkand ; 
by reducing in the same way my camp to a few indispensable followers, and keeping most 
of our fine camels for the transport of water in my six galvanized iron tanks and the very 
numerous goatskins I had brought from India, I could hope safely to overcome the difficulty 
about water. The advent of the cold season would help our brave camels to face a long 
fast from grazing and water. 

Apart from the attraction presented by the short cut and the fascination of such a desert 
cruise, there was an important geographical task to justify the enterprise. Our surveys of 
1908 had shown reason for the belief that the Mazar-tagh hills, then traced for some 20 miles 
into the T aklamakan , belonged in geological structure to an ancient range which started at 
an angle from the outermost Tien-shan near Mara-bashi and once extended across the 
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Taklamakan in a south-easterly direction. The way in which the bold island-iiko hills to the 
east of Maral-bashi have been carved out and isolated by the manifest action of wind-driven 
sand prolonged through endless ages left little doubt as to how the continuity of that assum- 
ed ancient hill range had been broken up. But only actual survey of the ground could 
.supply definite proof. 

On October 25 I left Maral-bashi with six hired camels, all I could secure, to act as a 
“ supporting party ” to lighten the loads of our own on the initial stages of the desert 
journey, and three days later we reached the last of those sand-scoured hills in the desert 
southeast wards, known as Chok-tagh. From a lake near it, which inundations from the 
Yarkand River feed, but which we found brackish at its end, Hedin had started in May 181HV 
on that bold journey through the sandy wastes eastward which ended with the destruction 
of his caravan and his owm narrow escape. Steering a south-easterly course we forced our 
way for three trying marches into the sea of dunes. Closely packed and steep from the 
start, they grew steadily higher and invariably rose in a line running diagonally across our 
intended direction. By the second day all trace of vegetation, dead or living, was left behind, 
and an endless succession of mighty ridges, w ith not a patch of eve! sand betwoon, them, 
faced us. The ridges to be climbed soon reached 200-300 feet in height, and progress 
became painfully slow* with the heavily laden camels. Careful levels taken along our 
track showed an aggregate ascent of some 400 feet over a single mile's distance, with 
corresponding descents even more trying to the camels. 

It was by far the most forbidding ground I had ever encountered in the Taklamakan. 
By the evening of the third day the hired camels of the “ supporting party ” had either 
broken down completely or showed serious signs of exhaustion. Next morning I ascended 
the highest dime near our camp, and carefully scanning the horizon saw nothing but the 
same expanse of formidable sand ridges like huge w aves of an angry ocean suddenly arrested 
in movement. There was a strange allurement in this vista suggesting nature in the contor- 
tions of death. But hard as it seemed to resist the syren voices of the desert which called 
me onwards, \ felt forced to turn northward. Though wo men might have struggled through, 
I should probably have had to incur the needless sacrifice of some of our brave camels which 
were to bo the mainstay of our transport for the winter’s explorations, besides the loss of 
indispensable equipment. It w as as well that T took that hard decision in time ; for by the 
third day after there sprung up a violent ‘ Buran ’ which, by its bitter cold, proved most 
trying even whore fuel w r as abundant, and if met with amidst the high sand ridges would 
have brought us to a stand-still and caused serious suffering and risks. 

Sorry as 1 was to give up the effort two interesting discoveries had already rewarded it . 
Again and again we had come between the high dunes upon patches covered with minute 
but easily recognizable fragments of rock flakes of the wind-eroded hill range once extend- 
ing right through to the Khotan River. Elsewhere, fully 30 miles from the nearest trace- 
able bed of the Yarkand River, a small belt of eroded ground displayed on its surfaoo abun- 
dant remains of the Stone Age, proving occupation by a Palaeolithic settlement of what is 
now* absolutely lifeless desert. Neolithic arrow-heads turned up on similar ground nearer 
to Chok-tagh. 

After crossing the Yarkand River behind that hill chain we fortunately secured ponies 
from a grazing-ground, and wore thus enabled to push on rapidly through hitherto unsur- 
veyed tracts of riverine jungle, largely dead, to where, near Gorachol, the last dried-up 
offshoots of the Kashgardarya bed lose themselves. Thence, with fresh animals, we gained 
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the delta of the Khotan River by a route not previously surveyed. It showed me the great 
change which, since my passage of 1908, had taken place in the river's terminal course. 
A series of rapid marches by the Khotandarya, then completely dry, carried me back to the 
end of the Mazar-tagh range I had first visited in 1908. There I found the transport and 
labourers ordered ahead from Khotan duly awaiting me, and was able by resumed spade- 
work to secure interesting archaeological results at the ruined fort. Besides additional 
written records of Tibetan times there came to light remains of a Buddhist shrine, imme- 
diately below the alleged Muhammadans saints’ tombs, from which the desolate desert hill 
derives its present designation. Thus the continuity of local worship, so important a 
feature in the history of Asiatic religious beliefs, received another striking illustration. 

On November 211 regained my old haunts at Khotan town, and was cheered by a warm 
welcome from my old local friends. A brief halt necessitated by manifold practical arrange- 
ments was used also to gather such antiques as my old friend the Indian Aksakal Badru’d- 
din Khan, now rewarded by the title of Khan Sahib for his help in the past, and others 
had collected for me from Yotkan, the site of the ancient Khotan capital, and fiom the 
desert sites which Khotan 41 1 treasure-seekers " are in the habit of annually searching. On 
November 28, I left the familiar base of my former expeditions to resume the long journey 
eastwards. There was still a marching distance of close on 709 miles separating me from 
Lop-nor, and it was essential for the work planned in that desert region that l should reach it 
in time while the winter cold lasted and allowed water to be transported in the convenient 
form of ice. 

But rapid as my progress had to l>o 1 could not forego such comenient opportunities 
for archaeological work as familiar sites mar my route still held out. Thus we recovered 
some interesting fresco rein tins from the ruin of a Bu llhist shrine which had conn to light 
since my last visit in the area of tamarisk -covered cones of sand north of Domoko, near 
which IIsLian-tsang’s Pi-mo (Marco Polos Pcin) must be located. From the Niva oasis, 
which was reached on December 9, I revisited the fascinating sand-buried settlement in the 
desert northward below 7 the pilgrimage place of lmam-Jafar-Sadik. Abandoned to the 
desert since the t hird century a.d., it had yielded plenty of important relics and records in 
the course of my former explorations. But owing to the deceptive nat ure of the dune- 
covered ground and other reasons, it had not boon possible to exhaust it completely. It 
did not disappoint me now’ either. By a close search of previously unexplored ground to 
the south-west of the main portion of the ancient oasis we discovered more ruined dwellings 
of the same early period hidden among the high tamarisk-covered sand-cones. The 
employment of a large number of diggers rendered rapid clearing possible, also in the case 
of certain structures which before had seemed too dooply buried in the saiul for complete 
exploration. Thus, apart from furniture, household implements, etc., we recovered a 
further collection of Kharoshthi documents on w ood, written in the Indian language and 
script which had prevailed in official and Buddhist ecclesiastical use from Khotan to Lop-nor 
during the first centuries of our cm. 

It was a particularly curious discovery when, not far from the still traceable dry river- 
bed, we came upon the remains of a largo and remarkably well-preserved orchard, where 
the carefully arranged rows of various fruit trees and the trellis-carried vines, though 
dead for many centuries, could be examined in almost uncanny clearness. It was not sur- 
prising to find there also the rafters of a foot-bridge, once spanning the river, still stretched 
out across its dry bed. It had meant a week's constant work under high pressure, and it 
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was only by the light of bonfires that the final excavation of the large structure was finished, 
which in 1901 we had called the Yamen. It was a curious chance that just its last room, 
which then had baffled us by its deep sand proved to contain those “waste papers,” i.e., 
wooden records, of the office, we luul before vainly hoped for. It seemed like a farewell 
gift of the ancient site which I had somehow come to look upon as my own particular 
estate, and 1 found it hard to tear myself away from it. 

No appropriate return was possible to the dead. But at least 1 could do something 
for those living who were nearest. My renewed visit to this ground had allowed me also 
to make observations of direct geographical interest concerning changes in the terminal 
-course of the dying Niva River, etc. Among these I had noticed the instructive fact that 
cultivation at the tiny colony of Tulkueh-kol, established at the very end of the present river- 
course, below Jmam-Jafar-Sadik’s Ziarat, had recently been abandoned, not from want of 
water, as the usual theory might have suggested, but, on the contrary, owing to a succession 
of ample summer floods which carried away the canal- head, and with w hich the locally avail- 
able labour could not cope. My resumed excavations had brought a large /tosne of able- 
bodied labourers to the spot. So when 1 had come back with them from the ruins and was 
leaving, they were set to work to raise a now barrage across tho deep-cut flood-bed, and 
thus secure water for the little canal, a couple of days’ work. As l deposited the small sum 
needed for their wages with the Mazar Shaikhs, the task was carried through with a will. 

From the end of the Niya River l led mv caravan through unexplored desert, with high 
sand ridges in places, and more of salt encrusted and often boggy ground, to the Endere 
River. Thence we had to follow the old caravan track to (Jharelian, which we reached by 
December 28. It was bitterly cold in tho desert, with minimum temperatures down to 60° 
(Fahr.) below freezing-point. But there was compensation in the exceptionally clear 
weather, which allowed us to sight day after day the grand snow-clad rampart of the main 
Kun-lun range far away to the south. At most seasons it remains quite invisible from the 
caravan track connecting Chare han with Niya and Keriya. In 1906 numerous peaks on it 
had been triangulated by Rai Ram Singh, and with their help we could now map our route 
to Oharchan and onwards, far more accurately than had been previously possible. 

At Oharchan I found the oasis distinctly increased since my last visit, and was able to 
pick up nine additional hired camels badly needed for the work ahead in the Lop region. But 
the news received about events which were said to have occurred at Charkhlik, its chief 
inhabited place, was by no means welcome. A band of Chinese “ revolutionaries,” rede 
gamblers and adventurers, had a short time before started for that place from Oharchan, 
and was reported to have attacked and captured the district magistrate of Charkhlik, besides 
committing other outrages m route. The Chinese sub-divisional officer of Oharchan had 
been helpless to prevent the outbreak, and was evidently sitting on the fence. He consider- 
ately provided me with two introductions for Charkhlik, one to the unfortunate Amban, 
assuming that by any means he had regained freedom and authority, and the other for the 
leading spirit of the “ revolutionaries,” whom he shrewdly guessed to have been installed in 
office instead of him. 

We left Charchan on New Year’s Eve, 1914, and did the desert journey to the western 
border of the Lop district by seven long marches, mainly through the jungle belt on the left 
bank of the Charchan-darya, which was a route new to me. Splendidly clear weather favour- 
ed us, and so did the severe cold, which had covered the river and its marshes with strong 
ice. We did not meet with a single wayfarer, which struck me as strange at the time. On 
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approaching the jungle belt of Vash-ahahri, an outlying little colony of Lop, we found the 
route guarded by a large party of armed Muhammadans, who at first mistook us for a fresh 
batch of “ revolutionaries ” (many of the Chinese had taken to masquerading in queer 
European clothes). But Roze Bog, the headman of Vash-shahri and an old acquaintance, soon 
recognized me. From him I learned the queer story how the little band of gamblers ” 
from (.'barchan had captured tho hapless Aniban, all the local Muhammadans first deserting 
him, and then looking on with placid indifference when some days later their magistrate 
was cruelly put to death by the bandits, after having been forced to disclose the place where 
his official moneys were hidden. The leader of the band had set himself up as Aniban ad 
interim , and was duly obeyed by tho local chiefs, Roze Beg himself included. Fortunately 
his regime proved shortlived, and there was no need of my introduction to him either ; for 
within a week a small detachment of Tungan Government troops had arrived from far- 
away Kara-shahr in the north, under a capable young officer. Stealthily introduced at night 
into the oasis by the same adaptable Begs, they found little difficulty in surprising the 
'"revolutionaries,” most of whom w T ere killed in their sleep, and the rest captured. So tranquil- 
lity once more ruled at ('harkhlik, and Roze Beg was now engaged in laying an ambush for 
more “ gamblers ” expected to come from Char chan, in ignorance of the turn their affairs 
had taken. In this loyal task he duly succeeded within a day of my passage. 

On January S I arrived at ( 'harkhlik. It was from this modest little oasis, the only 
settlement of any importance in the Lop region, representing Marco Polo's City of Lop,” 
that I had to raise the whole of the supplies, labour, and extra camels needed by our several 
parties for the explorations T had carefully planned during the next three months in tho 
desert between Lop- nor and Tun-huang. I knew well the difficulties which would attend 
this task even under ordinary conditions. But now I found them greatly increased by the 
preceding local upheaval and all its consequences. The irruption of the k " revolutionaries ” 
and its subsequent repression by the Tungan troops, who had kk by mistake ” killed even 
the few Chinese, subordinates of the legitimate Amban, had left no ( hinese civil authority 
whatever, and in its absence no effective help could he hoped for from the easy-going Lopliks 
and their indolent Begs. The trouble about adequate supplies and transport became all 
tho more serious as the passage of relatively large bodies of Tungan troops sent to operate 
against the numerous v " revolutionary ” elements which were known to lurk among the 
Chinese garrisons of Keriya and Khotan, threatened completely to exhaust the slender 
resources of ( 'harkhlik. 

Tho six days’ stay I was obliged to make at < 'harkhlik in order to secure at least a 
portion of my requirements through the help of a few old Lop friends, was thus an anxious 
time for me " 1 greatlv chafed at the delay, little realizing at tho time what a boon in dis- 
guise, the revolutionary disturbance had been for mo. Fortunately 1 was able to use my 
stay also for some profitable arclueo logical labour. While executions of captured rebels, 
requisitions forthe troops marching on towards Keriya, etc., kept tho little oasis in unwont- 
ed animation, 1 managed to search two small sites near by on the river but beyond the 
southern edge of cultivation, which previously had escaped me. From ruined Buddhist 
shrines there I recovered remains of Sanskrit manuscripts on birch-bark, palm-loaf, and 
silk, fragmentary but of special interest as suggesting import from India by the direct route 
which still leads from Uharkhlik across the Tibetan plateaus to the south. 

On the last (lay of my stay I had the great satisfaction of seeing 11. 13 Lai Singh safely 
rejoin me after fully four months of separation. After leaving mo in September in the moun- 
tains of the Muztagh-ata range lie had pushed on and started triangulation of the mam 
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Kun-lun range from near Kapabythe middle of October. The work carried on at great eleva- 
tions and on ground devoid of all resources implied very considerable hardships. But my 
indefatigable old travel companion faced them with his often proved zeal and succeeded in 
extending his system of triangles, based on Ram Singh’s work of 1906,* eastward for over five 
' degrees of longitude before excessive cold and heavy snowfall obliged him to stop it in the 
mountains. Thus a net with numerous carefully fixed stations and exactly observed angles 
to many high peaks had been carried well beyond the actual Lop-nor marshes and linked up 
at the other end with the Indian Trigonometrical Survey. Not satisfied with this achieve- 
ment, Lai Singh had then continued survey work with the plane-table towards Tun-huang, 
taking special care to obtain many height observations by mercurial barometer, etc., along 
his route through those inhospitable snow-covered mountains. After reaching Nan-hu he 
had struck through the desert north and returned by the track leading along the southern 
shore of the ancient .dried-up salt sea of Lop. The difficulties of this track, the only one 
through the Lop desert, which now, as in Marco Polo’s time, is practicable for caravans, were 
illustrated by the fact that Lai Singh’s party found no ice yet formed at the most brackish 
of the springs along it, and consequently suffered much from the want of drinkable water. 

By 15 January 1914 I left Charkhiik for Miran, two marches off to the east, where in 
1907 I had made important discoveries among ruins which mark the site of the earliest 
capital of the “ Kingdom of Shan-shan or Loulan,” corresponding to the present Lop region. 
Apart from abundant records found in a fort of the Tibetan period J had brought to light in 
two ruined Buddhist shrines of far earlier date wall paintings of great artistic interest, strik- 
ingly reflecting the influence of the Grueco Buddhist art of Candharva and some almost 
Hellenistic in character. Owing to the shortness of the time then available for a task 
presenting exceptional technical difficulties, we had in 1907 been able to remove the frescoes 
from only one of these temples, that remarkable series forming the “ angel ” dado which 
was exhibited in 1914 in the new galleries of the British Museum together with other selec- 
tions from my former collections. Of the paintings adorning the walls of the other shrine 
only specimens could then be safely taken away, and the subsequent attempt made to save 
the rest was frustrated by tho tragic fate which struck my old assistant Naik Ram Singh 
with blindness at this very place. 

1 had special reason to regret this when on my renewed visit I found that a portion of 
the fresco frieze, representing an interesting Buddhist legend, had been broken out by a later 
visitor in a clumsy fashion which must have spelt serious injury if not loss. But the very 
interesting frescoed dado with its cycle of youthful figures, representing the varied joys of 
life, set between graceful garland- carrying putti, had fortunately escaped under the cover 
of sand w r ith which the interior had been filled in as a precautionary measure, and this we 
now were able to remove intact with all needful care. It proved a delicate task, which 
greatly taxed the trained skill of, Naik Shams Din, my “ handy man,” and under the icy 
blasts to which we were almost, continually exposed the work was particularly trying. I 
used the fortnight’s stay necessitated by, these labours also for a careful search of the adjoin- 
ing desert belt north, where bidden ; away amidst tamarisk- wveredsand cones we discover- 
ed shattered ruins of 'two more Buddhist tempos of somewhat* later-date, and secured from 
them stucco sculptures and other relics offlnterest. 

(To t ,be emtinwd*) 
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THE HISTORICAL POSITION OF KALKI AND HIS IDENTIFICATION 

WITH YASODHAllMAN. 


BY K. r. JAYASYVAL, M.A. (Oxon.), Bab.-at-Law; Patna. 

I 

HIS HISTORICAL POSITION. 

Ia 1913, while examining the Puranic Chronicles , T felt sure, looking at the methods 
■of the Purdnas, that Kalkl, like any other name of the Pur mite Chronicles, was a historical 
personage. I gave expression to this view in that year. 1 

Theses of this paper. 

Now, in the light of further study of the Puranic data, 1 am in a position to say (1) 
that the historical position of Kalki can he proved and (2) that his identification can 
probably be established. I should, however, like to make it clear at the start that the 
first thesis is independent of the second, and the success or failure of the second does not 
allect the first. 

Purftnas place Kalki in the end of Post-Andhra Period. 

The Pnrdnan, after closing the Andhra Chronicles , give details of foreign dynasties, and 
after characterising their oppressive rule, state that (a) all these Mlechchlias having been 
struck by Kalki would lie scattered (V.), 2 or that (b) they were destroyed by Kalki (M.) n 
He is thus mentioned as the last name in the list of dynasties and dynasts. 4 After the 
above detail the Purdnaa describe the bad condition of the people in the closing period of 
Kali. Then follows the Puranic summing-up of their historical chronology, ending in 
498 a. t). (which I have discussed elsewhere). * It is thus apparent that the Parana* 
dearly indicate that Kalki flourished in the end of their chronological period, called by 
them ' the post- Andhra period ’ ending in 498 a.d. 

Kalkin mentioned like any other Historical Person in the Chronicles. 

Kalki is the last person mentioned in their historical chronicles. Like any other 
historical figure of the ‘Future Kings ’ of the Kali Age, he is also put in the future tense. 
In the Chronicles ho is not deified : he is mentioned as an ordinary person. 


Purftnas employ past tense for Kalki. 

We have not, however, to depend on the general system of the Puranic Chronicles 
for our conclusion. The Purums clearly say that he did flourish. 6 

The Vayu in tho description of the avaldra s says that Kalki, Vishnu- Yasas by name, 
of the family of Parasara, “ although an ordinary man ivas horn of a portion of tho 

Deity.” “H e flourished ) in Kaliyuga.” 7 

Tho Malaya says ‘ the Buddha was born as the ninth (avaldra). Kalkin, “ Vishnu- 
Yasasa,” » tho leader of the Parasaras, will be tho tent h ’ incarn ation at th e close o f Kah .« 
"^eT^orxm.T'seS, n.O. The date indicated there for Kalki oan no tongor lie maintained m 
view of the results of my recent studies. ^ 

4 272 20—27. , . t n n n si 11117 

6 See my paper on Chronological Summary in the Puranic Chronicles, J. B. 0. R. S., 1917. 

8 •****: ^ VA » U ' *®* 111 ! . 7 Vdyu 30 . 104 — 111 . 

. «.. — —— - 
make* Kalki, a son of Vishnu -Yus as I 
• Oh. 47- 247—8. 
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(Then follows a description of his conquests). “ Time having passed that king (or god, devo) 
disappeared ” (47-255). 

The references in the past tense prove that the writers of the Puranic data knew these 
details as facts of the past, although in accordance with the system of the Purdnan they 
sought to describe the event by future verbs. 10 

It would be absurd to suppose that all the details of the conquest, birth-place and 
family of Kaiki given in the Pur anas are mere figments of imagination. We accept the 
historical position of Ajatasatru, Udayin, Chandragupta, Chanakya, etc., when their 
actions and details in the Purdnm are put in the future tense. There is no reason why Me 
should not accept that of Kaiki also, and especially so when all the earlier Puranan clearly 
employ past tense about him, though only occasionally. His claim to be an historical 
personage is, therefore, stronger than that of others. 

Kaiki and Kali. 

The data about Kalld are comparatively late ; they appear for the first time in the 
Par a ms which are works posterior to 498 a.d . 11 The Y uga-Purdna of the Garga-Samhitd , 
which ends Kali with the Yavanas (cir. 188 b.c .). 13 does not mention Kaiki. In the 
Puranic Chronicles, af ter mentioning the rise of Kaiki and the end of the foreign houses, 1 - 
a description of the condition of the people at the close of Kali (Sandhya-period) is given in 
almost the same-terms as in the Yuga-PurdnaM New 7 history up to the post-Andhra period 
was interposed and the two data were mixed up and read together when the details of 
Kaiki in the Incarnation Chapter were prepared, and he was placed hi the end of Kali, 
while according to the old chronology of the Parana s he ought to have been placed 
in the Krita Yuga. This dating in the end of Kali might be due to the confusion suggested 
above or to a belief that the conquests of Kaiki brought about a new era. Kali according 
to the old calculation of the Parana# ended in 188 b.c . 15 But as the 3rd, 4th and 5t It 
centuries were very bad times, owing to political conditions, Kali w 7 as supposed to be still 
running. Kalki’s rise gave new hopes. But the hoped-for good days were not permanent 
After Kaiki (mftsspflrW SfiWf) the Parana s record again bad days 10 and Kali was regarded 
as continuing and an indefinite period of duration w as given to it. It is evident that 
the position once taken up by the Parana s as to the age of Kalld with reference to Kali 
was soon given up. 

The chapter dealing with the Chronicles places him at the end of the post-Aridhn> 
rulers, and makes him the very last historical person of the Puranic record. And as it 
gives 498 a.d. as the last date for the post-Andhra period and 512-612 a.d .*- 7 as tlx* 
century ending that period, Kalki’s rise has to be dated about 498/512 a.d. 

Confirmation of Puranic data of Kaiki by Jain data. 

Since writing the above a new datum has been kindly brought to my notice In 
my friend Mr. Nagendranatha Vasu, which confirms beyond the shadow 7 of a doul> ; 

1(1 For explanation of the Future Kings of the Panina# see my separate paper on tho Brihadmthu 
to be published shortly in «/. B, 0. R 0 S . 

11 The reference in M. Bk. is avowedly borrowed from the V&yu. 

See my paper on Chronological Summary (</. B. 0. R. S. t 1917). 

33 Matsya, 272. 20*27; 27-32. The Vdyu interposes aw a footnote a nuralxjr of minor and KhmI 

dynasties and dynasts between those foreign houses and Kaiki. This is apparently later, as the local 
dynasties are unknown to the Matsya , 

14 I have published this ohapter in my Brahmin Empire . 

13 See my paper on the Chronological Summary. 

16 Vdyu % Cli. 36, V. 117; Br a hmdn<J/i t Ch. 73, V. 118. 


17 See Chronological Summary • 
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my reading of the Puranic data with regard to the historical position and date of Kalki. 
The Jaina Society called the Bharatiya J aina-S t d dhdnata Prakdsini Santsthd published last 
December (1916) a Hindi translation of the Jaina Hari-Vamm Pur dm at Mr. Vasu’s 
Visvakosha Press, Calcutta. The author of this Purdw, Jinasena-suri, a Digam bara of 
the Punnaga-gana or Sangha, 18 and the pupil of Kirti-sena, dates his work in the year 705 
of the 'Saka era,™ while king Indrayudha was ruling in the North, 'Sri- Vallabha in the 
South, Vatsaraja at Avanti and the victorious Vira-Varaha in the Surya-mandala. The 
mention of these contemporary kings leaves no doubt as to the correctness of the date 
705 'Saka as found in the MS. 20 The work therefore is of the definite date of 783-784 a.d. 

Jinasena, in his work, gives a chronology since the death of the Maha-vira on the 
authority of Jaina ehronologists ( Kdlavidhhi r-uddhrilam) . This chronology covers details for 
!M)0 years. The last king in the chronology is Ajitaiijaya of Indrapura ( Indore ?) and the one 
before him is King Kalki (Kalki-Wija). The years for Kalki and Ajitaiijaya are not given, 
but King Kalki is placed after dynastic totals which aggregate to 990 years. 21 But in 
another place, about 50 verses later, Jinaseiu, says (60. 552-53) that Kalki flourished 1000 
years after the Maha-vira ami that lie was a terrible persecutor of the Jain religion. 
According to the Kalki- Parana one of Kalki’ s chief missions was to suppress Jainism. 
Thus the identity of the Puranic and the Jaina Kalki is established. And ho, according 
to the Jaina ehronologists of the 8th century of the Christian era, lived 1000 years after 
the Maha-vira. 21 

Jinasena’s date for Kalki agrees with Puranas. 

Now Jinasena’s date of the Maha-vira’s Xi/vdna differs a little from that given by the 
P aft avails. He places it 605 years before the Saka king, or 605 years before the 8 a ha 

is lie is not the samo as Jinasena tho author of tho Adi Pur&na, for the latter belonged to tho Sena- 
Sarigh. This has boon pointed out by Pandit Nathuram. Mr. Vasu's Introduction, p. 8. 

ia *nrg ff*r i Tmtarrgwrij ’ifRard fr%njT? I 

Introduction by Mr. Vasu, p. 8. 

20 Introduction to tho translation of tin* Han-Vwi^a by Mr. Va«u, p. II. 

21 Ch. 00. 488-93. 

^fan-Tt srsrRr srr<farsu»: II 
«rr%^rrfi!T <T5T?*i ftsroiw-srT* 1 
^r?r •q' T^rsTH 7«rffirr II 

TSTSHr II 

^IfCT ^rr5TRfeF?f5?rw II 

^rfr«cr*r?ar crsrwr I 
jRfTif^nsRf trsr wrfirerjwi'wr ll 

My {riond Babu Nanigopal Majumdor draws my attention to Mr. l’athak’s quotation, ante, Vol. XV, 
P- H 1. There we find tho roudings instead of HrOTUCT lor 80(1 

l°r The latter thus gives details for 1000 years. 
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era, that is, in 527 B.c. 22 as against 545 B.c. 2:i of the PaUdvalis . Jiuasena therefore 
places the rise of Kalki (527 B .c., — 1000 years) c. 473 a.d. As the Purahm give him a 
period of 25 years for his career of conquest, 21 the end of his conquests and therefore of 
the ruling houses he extirpated, is to be dated, on the basis of the Jain datum, in (473 a.d. + 
25) 408 a. i)., which is exactly the date we get from the Purdnfi s. It is most extraordinary 
that both the orthodox and the heterodox clironologLsts marked the conquests of Kalki as 
the terminus of their chronologies. 25 

Jiriasena’s date for Kalki to be presumed as correct. 

1 may point out that Jiuasena was removed from Kalki only as much as we are from 
Akbar and Rana Pratap. The event (498 a.d.) was only 286 years old in his time 
(784 a.d.). Therefore there is every presumption of correctness in favour of Jiuasena^ 
date for Kalki. The Jains of his time laid reasons to remember him and his date, as 
the Rajputs of Mewar of to-day have reasons to remember the date of Akbar. For they 
call him the greatest persecutor of their religion since the time of the Mahavira. 

Belief about Kalki’s futurity. 

The Kalki- Parana , 2,i in describing the life of Kalki, uses the past tense. The present 
Hindu belief that Kalki is yet to come, is a recent development, Jayadeva (12th century) 
in his Gila-Govinda treated him as one already conic and gone, like all the other avatar a<: 

. So does also the Bengali poet Cliamli Rasa in the 14th century. 
Pandit Basanta Ranjan Ray Vidvad-vallahlia of the Vangiya Sahitya Parisian! gives me a 
quotation from an old manuscript of Kris/uja-Kirtfana by ('handi Rasa, in which he prithee 
Krishna for havimj asawm id Kaiki's incarnation. The belief about the futurity of Kalki 
in Northern India seems to have been a growth later than the 14th century. In Orissa the 
belief appears for the first time; in tin 1 inscription of Malm-Si va- Gupta (Kp. Lid. xi. 191) 
which is placed about the 9th century a.c. it is to be found for the first time. 

Decline of Gupta power and Kalki’s date. 

The chronology given by Jiuasena has one more noticeable feature, ft places the 
Guptas immediately before Kalki with a gap of 42 years : — 

JTfTT^I tr*r f^rcm 37 Wrnn II 

fr^^nfrer^rfr- wfMrcnreir I 

<f (The rule) of the Guptas is said bv chronologists to be for 231 years ; 42 years after this c 
the reign of King Kalki.” So the Jaina chronology regards the Gupta power in Western 
India (the Jaina chronology is a chronology of Western India, of and about A anti) a- 
having come to an end after 431 a.d. The blank represented by the 42 years is the period 

22 Tho difference is due to the fact the jxmod of 470 yonrs, from fclio XirrAna up to Vikmma. which h 
regarded by the Pat £ Avail* as coming down only to the Irirtk of Vikroma vv hieh in 1H years before the 
beginning of tho Vikmma era or Vikrama’s coronation (58 n.c\), has been taken by Jinosona as covering 
tho whole poriod up to 68 it. a. He has missed the 18 years of pro -coronation years of Vikmma. llonc** 
begets 527 B.c. instead of 545. Tho 545 B.c. reckoning is confirmed by tho chronology cited by Jinn* 
sen a himself. In the P ait Avail chronology from tho Nirvana down to the coronation of Vikrama (6S 
b.c.) or tho ond of the Nahav&na-Oardahhin-&aka period plus 18 years (Vikrama’s pro -coronation years), 
we get 488 years; and in Jinosona s, from the NirvAna to the end of tho Gardabhin- NahavAna period. 
487 years, (See App. A.) So in fact there is no difference between tho two. The present Digambs ra 
Jains follow tho date given by Jiuasena. 

23 [Ante, Voi. XX, p. 347 ; ante, Vol. IT, p. 363 ; J.B. O.Ii.S. 1.35,36). 24 Seo infra . Vfiyu, 36.113. 

25 Since this paper went to tho press, Mr. Fathak’s article on Gupta Era has appeared in tl" 1 
Jthandarkar Commemoration Volume (p. 195). He notices Gun abhadra’s date of Kalkir&ja as folio • 
b. 473 a.c., coronation 503 a.c., d. 643 a.c. Gunabhadra flourished later than Jinasena. Ho seeks 
bring down Kalki’s date by 30 years. The date given by Jinasena was according to his informal' 11 
really the date of Kalki’s birth and not coronation. 

26 Voiikatcavara Press, Bombay, 1906. 27 Mr. Pathak’s reading. Ante, Vol. XV, p. 141-2. 
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of the Vicissitudes of the Gupta empire during the reign of Kumaragupta I. Thus to mark 
the decline of the Gupta power 42 years before Kalki s date agrees with known facts of 
the Gupta history. * K The blank would include the period of recovery under Skandagupta. 

II 

IDENTIFICATION OF KALKl. 

(Puranic data about Kalki,) 

The Puranic data on Kalki or Kalki may be summarised as follows : 

1. Kalki’, s proper name was Vishnu- Ya^as. 2 ^ 

2. He was born at village Sambhala 30 (Sakambhari, Raj pu tana). 

3. He was born an ordinary man, he was the son of the village-leader, a Brahman of 

*tho ParaAira line. The father is called the wise Devasena by the B rah mania He Jiad 

a Yajnvalkya as his Purohita. 

4. He was a Jiandsome man, of fair complexion. 3 - 

5. He was a military hero; he made conquests riding a horse called Dnndatta, sword 
in hand, and in armour.' 3 

0. He, vitli a large army of the four arms, made a conquest almost of the whole of 
India: 34 the Northern Countries, the Madhyadcwts. the Vjndhyan countries, the Aparantas, 
the Deccan, tin* Dm vidas allied with the Singhalese, the Gandharas, the Paradas, the 
Palhavas, the Yavanas the 'Sakas, the Tusharas (Tubaras, Hr.), the Barbaras (Sabaras, Br.), 
the Pulindas, the. Dim das (Karat las, Br.) the Khasas (Vasas, Br.), the Lainpakas, the 
Audita kas, the Rudras (Pant Iras, Br .) and the Kiratas. These aj id the Vfishalas were 
defeated by “ the Master ” (Kalki), and he established his empire. 3 ' 1 

The above detailed conquests arc given in t he chapter on the A naldra*. In the 
historical chapter, however, S d\ nasties are given after the Andhras and the last of those 
aro the Hunas. There they are said to have been extirpated or struck by Kalki. Hence it 
is implied that Kalki suppressed the Hunas also. 

7. His conquest was not. merely political, but also religious. The powerful hero 
destroyed the Mleckehhas who paraded as kings 3 ' 5 and he destroyed the irreligious and 
haters of the dharmaA 1 He was surrounded by a large * Brahman army who had taken 
up arms.” 38 When the Hindu religion had nearly submerged, he arose and by destroying 
completely the whole of the Mleckehhas and Dasyus lit' rescued it. :<5) The popular character 


28 The knowledge of the Jama chronologiats about the end of the Gupta period was lairlj accurate. 
Eut when they giro 231 yoars to the Guptas, tho\ aro apparently dating llioir beginning a century 
too early. They are there obviously including m it some div gion of chronology like tho &ak*.Satrap. 

29 Jnrrrrraj r. 3«-io3. Br. 73 * 104 . 

30 Bhdg. 12*2*18, Vishnu , 4*24*26. 

* V2 nr%cj I **F*m-- v - 3tU ll * 

33 Bhdg. 12*2*10. Hhavishya, III. 20-1 : wN I 

a.. 


3' Ibid, Hr. 7:iM10. 


84 V. 36 105- 108. 

36 iihdj 


iTf^«Rr^ i 5 ; TTi ! i^3rr^r , T ? nfr*i < . wsfr- r. so-iou. 

.., 0 srr*TO*TFrorf<tarsi. 

AT. 47*252. 


^' v T4fa‘ ! T : I \ - 3 >• ioo- 

38 srfmysw: v. 30100 m, ij-zvx 

33 UMg, 12. 2. 5T? sjUTf I (12) I ( 13 ) 


(a>) 

etc., up to 


( 22 ). 
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of his movement is testified by the remark that the object of his undertaking was to 
do good to the people, 40 although the undertaking entailed a cruel procedure. 41 

8. He along with his following enacted the last act of his life-drama (nishthd) and 
died between the* Ganges and the Jumna. 42 

9. His career of conquest covered 25 years. 44 

IDENTIFICATION. 

Now who was this great hero ?~-He was a patriotic and religious Napoleon of India 
in the late 5th and the early 6th century a.d. No character seems to have left a 
deeper mark on the latter period of the Pvrnnas than he. We know' his name: 
Vishi^u-Yabas ; we know his place of origin and rise — Rajputana; we arc reasonably 
sure of his date— the end of the 5th century a.d. ; we know his conquests — from the 
Lnuvidian South up to the Northern regions, from the Western Ocean up to the Kha.s ;i 
country (Assam), including the subjugation of the Huns. 

In view of these data, we can propose with some confidence the identification of Vishmi- 
Yaias with Vish nit - ( Van Hi ana) - Y a ias (Dharman) of Malva. 

Name. 

* Vardhana 9 is a title generally imperial, e. g., Harsha- V ardhana, Asoka-Vardhaun , 
Vishm of V ishm- va ) dhana and Ya*a$ of Ya<o-dhannan have !>een joined together. Both 
these might have been assumed after conquests, as they imply great prowess and 
possibly a religious significance. Kalki was probably the original name. The title 
of * Vishmi-V ardhana ' was assumed certainly later than that of Y 'aiodharman . In 
inscriptions on the Mandasore columns of victory which were engraved after all the 
conquests, have only Yniodharman A 4 But the inscription of the year 589 of the 
Mala va era has also Y ink m -V ardhana A 0 

Religious aspect of the Career. 

Vish m- Yasodhannau claims to have rescued the land from irreligious and wicked 
kings 4 of the present Yuga ’ who had transgressed the path. 40 He also claims to 
have undertaken his task for the good of the people ( lolcopakaravrata ) 4C and tlno 
he did not associate with the rulers of that Yuga 47 and brought about the time 
of Manu, Bharata, Aiarka and Mandhatri/ 7 In his lifetime his history was regarded 
as sacred, as * destroyor of sins’ 48 and himself as ‘ home of dharmdA 40 His Braliimm 
Viceroy is also described to have brought about the Krita Age in the kingdom. 
These claims tally with the Puranic description of the religious aspect of Vishnu-Ya>a*' 
career. The claims coupled with the assumption of the style Vishnu and the over- 
whelming military glory would warrant the Parana s in regarding him as ‘an emanation of 
a portion of god Vishnu/ 

* v. 3 C- 103 . spfcrraira (Bh&g.) 

11 fr^r qtf wtur v. twin, 

fhri snrrfaernv DMg. 12 - 2 - 22 . 

v. 36 - 116 . « TsgfNrfsr Wr I s&r: 

V. 30-113. 

11 Fleet, Oupta Inscriptions^ 14(5. 45 Ibid, If#3. 

r> Fleet, p. 140 (lino 2 of the column inscription). *T Ibid , line 3* 

« lino 8. « Ibid, 

64 Fleet, ih 151, lino 17 of tbo Man das or S one Inscription 
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The Conquests. 

The conquests also tally : the conquests from the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) river to the 
Mahendra mountain and from the Himalayas near the Ganges to the Western Ocean, of 
Vishuu-YaSodharman, agree with the conquests of Kalki as detailed above. Both have 
the subjugation of the Hunas to their credit. 

The Date. 

The dates in both cases also agree. Vishnu- Yasodharman defeated Mihirakula who 
would come after Toramana and Toramana’s date is shortly after Budhagupta, 484-85 a.d 
(F. Ol, p. 159). Mihirakula was defeated by Yasodharman tw Kashmir (seo App. B). The 
defeat of Mihirakula would be at least 15 years after 484 a.d., as his father's 
(Toram&na’s) time is about 484. Thus or shortly after 499 a.d, the defeat of 
Mihirakula could be possible. It is definite from the Mandasor Insertion of 
533-34 a.d. that the victory was attained some years before 533 a.d. When 
the undated column inscription was engraved, the conqueror had not assumed the 
lofty title of Vishnu-Vardhana as in the latter. The latter bears evidence of a 
peaceful administration which had already lasted for sometime, as the victory 
is said to have ended Kali by his good government. The undated inscription 
mentions Mihirakula’s defeat. Therefore the date of Mihirakula’s defeat in Kashmir would 
be more than a few years before 533 a.d . 51 

Lineage. 

V ishnu - Y asodhar man is declared in the inscription 52 to have had no lineage. Likewise 
Vishnu-Yasas is the son of an ordinary man. Both are said to have built empires. 53 

The points of identity are so striking that the conclusion seems to be nearly irresistible 
that Vishnu- Yasas is no other than Vishnu-Yasodharman. 

Value of the reclamation of Vishnu-Yasas* history. 

The identification, if correct, explains and confirms the inscriptions of Vishnu-Yaso- 
dharman. But the establishment of the historical existence of Kalki, apart from the 
question of his identification, reclaims a lost chapter of Indian History, which is as 
important as that on Chandragupta Maury a, Pushyamitra or Sankaracharya. The 
social and religious effects on Hindu Society produced by the movement of Kalki must be 
admitted to have been tremendous, in view of tho joint testimony of the Jaina and 
Brahmanio records. 

APPENDIX A. 

The Two Jaina Chronologies. 

The old Oathas given in the Jaina documents 54 give 470 years from the death of the 
Maha-vira to the end of Saka and the birth of Vikrama, and 488 years clown to the corona- 
tion of Vikrama (or 58 B.o.). The reckoning given by the Digarabara author Jinasena 
gives a somewhat different order of chronology. But a comparison between the two shows 
that although tho two arc based on independent traditions, they ccme to the, same 
conclusion as to the length of time. 

n If we accept the date given by Gunabhadra, Kalki’s career would fall between 503-043 a.c. 

« No ancestry k given in tho inscriptions. Notice “ ernfr-TI^V^r/' etc., in the column inscrip- 
tion and the proud expression (lines 5-6) in the stone inscription “ who is his own Uncage .” 

« The above inscriptions say that he assumodthe title of Samrdt, RAjMirtja and ParamiSvara. 

« Ante, Vol. II, p. 363; ante, Vol. XX, p. 347 ; also in the gvetAmbara books Tiiha-guhya-Payanm 
and TirthoddhAra-Prakirna (cited by Vasu in his Hindi Viivakosha, II, 350.) 
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( The Paffdvali Chronology.) 

Palaka, (10 years. 

The N and as (the first of whom, as I have 
shown, conquered Avanti 55 ), 155 years. 
The Mauryas, 108 years. 

Pushyamitra, 30 .years. 

Balamitra and Bhanumitra, 00 years. 

N aha v ana, 40 years. d 

Gardabhila, 13 years ; Saka 4 yrs. I 
Pre-coronation years of Vikrama 18 yrs. ^ 

total . . 488 j 


(Jainasena’fi Chronology .) 

Palaka, GO years. 

Vijaya (the conquering kings,) 1 55 years. 

The Purudhas or .Murumlas 50 ruled over 
the whole of the country ’ for 40 years. 
Pushyamitra, 30 years. 

Vasumitra and Agnimitra/* 7 GO years. 
Rasabha Kings, (Gardabhdas) 100 years. 

i The Narav&has (Naravahanani) 42 years. 

^ total . . 487 


The period given by Jiuasena’s chronology to the Mauryas (Purudhas’) is too short, 4i: 
as against 108 years of the Praknta (rdthas. The latter place the end of the Maurya rule 
in Western India (32G n.c. — 108) about 218 b.cj. or 18 years after Asoka, which is likely. 
But the former would date it before the reign of Asoka, which would be absurd. Thb 
difference of (108-40)08 years has been adjusted by giving to the Gardabhin-XahavAna 
period (100+42j 142 years as against the 75 (40 + 13 8-4+18) years of the Nahavami 
Vikrama period of the (Udh'U ( 142—74^=08). 

In the Jinasona chronology the Saka rule of 4 years is included in the Gardabhjn 
period. Possibly both were considered as belonging to the same jstock. The Puftim is, 
however, like the Odthds, treat them separately. 

The most noticeable feature of the Jinasona chronology is that it places Nahuvadui 
(=Nahapana) in 100 b.c. — 58 me. as against 133 B.e. — 03 B.<\ of the Gdthds , tS 


APPENDIX B. 

Defeat of Mihirakula. 

About Mihirakula s defeat there are two sources of information. Yuan Chwang says 
that thekiug Baladitya (the Gupta king) defeated him and sot him free on the recommenda- 
tion of his own mother, to let him retire to Kashmir. In the inscription of Mandasor on 
the victory columns Yasodharman is related to have defeated and humbled Mihirakula. On 
the basis of these two data Mr. Vincent Smith comes to a conclusion that there was a 
confederacy of “the Central Indian Rajas’’ and Baladitya for the deliverance of ( heir country 
from the oppressive rule of the Huns. The supposed confederacy has no evidence what- 
soever behind it; it is a more creation of imagination. Having created this imaginary 
confederacy Mr. Smith calls the description of the conquests of Yasodharman “boasts, 
because ‘Hiuan Tsang gives the sole credit for the victory over the Huns to Baladitya. 
King of Magadba.’ The conclusion is vitiated by the creation of a confederacy while in fact 
there was none. Dr. Hoernle points out the mistake and gives sound reasons to accept the 
inscription as the best possible and thoroughly trustworthy evidence (J.R.A.S. 1909, 92-95). 
But Dr. Hoernle rejects the Chinese datum about the victory of Baladitya over Mihira 
kulaas a mere romance. Dr. Hoernle seems to think that the victory of one excludes tha* 


65 J. B. O. R.S . 1,107. 

55 A corruption of Mayuraa or Mauryas. denotes their imperial rule. 

67 To bo read as agnimitra and vasumitra in view of the Mdlavikftagtilniitra and the Tur&nas. 

* 8 J. B. O. R.S. 1,102. 

19 The mistaken view has been persisted in. See V. Smith, Early History , New ed., pp. 318-20. 
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of the other. 00 The point however clears up when we notice the fact that the two data refer 
to two victories in two distinct places. The Chinese pilgrim describes that Mihirakula invad- 
ed Magadha and under that pressure the populace and the king exerted themselves and 
defeated the invader, after which ho was allowed to retire to Kashmir. The inscription, on 
tlie other hand, indicates that Mihirakula paid respect “ to the two feet v of Yasod liar man 
in the Himalayas (Kashmir). 01 The two data relate to two events, and not to one 
and the same. Possibly Mihirakula had already annexed Kashmir before ho invaded 
Magadha and it is also possible that lie retained his sway up to Gwalior after his Magadhan 
defeat. 0 - Tlie Mandator Inscription refers to the past achie\ enients of the Huns over the 
Guptas. Hence it seems likely that Ya^odharman's claim of making the Himalayas easy 
of access refers to a period later than Mihirakula's defeat by iialaditya. The Mandator 
Inscription treats the subjugation of Mihirakula as an act separate from his digvijaya* 
whose route is broadly given. The Paninas also do not enumerate tin; Huns in the list 
of Kalki's conquests {diyajaija). The defeat of Mihirakula could very well be beyond the 
digvijuya period, that is, beyond 498 a.d. 

APPENDIX C. 

Summary o! results and the Kalki Chronology. 

431— 473 a.i> . — End of the Gupta power in Western India. 

473 or 503 a.d. — Kalki’s rule begins. 

Circ. 485 — Toramana. 

498 or 528 a.d.— Kalki h conquests of the Mlechchhas and others (dUjoijaya) completed. 

498-99 a.d.- The Siddhfmta year of the astronomers 03 ( Aryabhata, b. 470 a.d. at 
Pataliputra). 

498-533 M ihiraku la's defeat after 498 a.d. Peaceful reign of Kalki (at least down to 

533 aj>., possibly longer). 

Columns of victory erected at Mandaaor. 

Assumption of the style of Vishnu - 1 ardhuna. 

Possibly Kalki regarded as having brought about Krita Age. 

Old age of Kalki, about 80 in 533. 

Inscription of 533-34 a t>. at Mandasor. 

Circ. 543 a.d. (?)— Death of Kalki. 

Pur dm* not continued further. 

Kali regarded as yet running. 

784 a.d. — Jinasena writes about Kalki. 


,u Mihirakula’. defeat is described in verse 6 which also says that the claim of affording a fortress 

defence was also taken awuy from the Himalaya. («/, p. 146). 

K It ouffht to be noticed that the tract from Gwalior to Kashmir is outsido tho limit of Tusodhar- 

nw. a ~~ *» *** MMr ft ‘ 

d„ (on .ta «,| nnd I.o.n U» Hh-lw. n.n, to «» W~W Oto. (- tom E toW-d 

N. to S. os summarised by Fleet, 145-46). This shows that tho *W«, as completed, excluded Milura- 
kula’s dominions, and also that the expedition against Mihirakula was undertaken last. 

Their selection of the year 499 a.p. might have been due to some astronomical observation, and 

the astronomers and the Purdnae* 
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THE KADAMBA PRAKRIT INSCRIPTION OP MALAVALLI. 

BY *DR. A. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Ph.D. ; Bangalore. 

This is published by Mr. Rice in Vol. VII of his Epigraphia Camatica as No. 264 of ' 
tthikarpur Taluq ; for literature connected with it see under No. 1196 of Luders 5 List of 
Brahml Inscriptions which forms the appendix to Vol, X of the Epigraphia Indica. 

I here wish to point out that this inscription has been wrongly understood and trans- 
lated so as to yield the meaning that Sivakhadavamman was a king of the Kadambas and 
that he made the grant recorded in the inscription. This is wrong as can be seen by a 
reference to the original text (P. 252, VII, Epigraphia Camatica ; p, 326 of the Kanarese 
text in the same volume) which reads as follows : — 

V aijayanti-dh'imma-mafd rdjddh irdj e patikaia-saujjhdyi-chachcha-paro Kadambanam raja 
S im [khadajvammand Mdnavya-sagoltena Hariti-puttena Vaijayantbpatind puvvadattitt i 
■ solve na parityakthena manasd * . . pisa mdtuldya bitiyam dattam , 

“ The king of the Kadambas, Dharma-Maharajadhiraja of Vaijayanti, who studies 
the requital (of good and evil) as his sacred text —having heard that [they] were formerly 
granted by Siva[khada]vamman, of the Manavya-gotra , a Hdritiputra and lord of 
Vaijayanti — there were granted, a second time, with composed mind to the maternal 
uncle of ... pi ... 

The languagb of the inscription is not very grammatical ; the nominative Kadambanam 
raja is not connected with any verb ; the neuter singular dattam has for subject, or is con- 
nected with, the masculine plural puvwchita ggfxmd ; and similarly we have etc gdnui 
dinnam . In spite of these and other ii regularities, there can be no doubt, it seems to me, 
as to which word the instrumental singular Siva[khada]vammand goes with. It should, 
naturally, be taken with the following instrumental singulars Manavya-sagoltaui H drill- 
putlena Vaijayantbpatina and not with the preceding nominative singulars ending with 
Kadambanam rdjd. Nor can wo sa}^ that, in spite of the nominative case, the word- 
ending with Kadambanam rdjd should he taken as qualifying epithets of the instrumental 
^ivakhadavammand ; for, in this case, this latter word would be qualified by Vaijayanti - 
dhamma-maluirdjddhirdjt [for . . . . rdjena ] and also by Vaijayanti patina , of which 

one would clearly be superfluous. The only correct way therefore is to keep the nomina- 
tive singulars apart from the instrumental singulars and to translate the passage as I have 
done above. 

This passago was originally translated by Mr. Rice as follows ( op . cit ; p. 142 of 
Translations) : — 

“ By the Dharrna-Maharajftdhiraja of Vaijayanti, versed in the views he has adopted 
on the sacred writings, raja of the Kadambas, Siva[skanda]varmma, of the Manavyagotnu 
a Hdritiputra, master of Vaijayanti . . . C’ 1 

This translation of Mr. Rico was the original source for the mistaken statement tliai 
Sivakhadavamman was a king of the Kadambas ; this statement has passed by the notice 
of Dr. Fleet (J. 22. A . 1905, p. 304) and Prof. Rapson (Catalogue of Coins of the And fun 

Dynasty ; p. LIII), who have touched upon this inscription and has even found a plat e 
in Dr. Luders* List of Brahmi Inscriptions referred to above and in the index thereof. 

What has gone above must thus have made it clear that Sivakhadavamman was not 
a king of the Kadambas and that he was not the donor of the grant recorded’ in thiV 
inscription ; on the contrary, the inscription, as I make it out, distinctly states that he was 

1 For au improved translation, which, however, still repeats the mistake about Sivakhadavamman 
being a king of the Kadambas see footnote 3 on p. 23 in Mr. Rice's Mysore and Coorg/rom the ln$criptiort*. 
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the donor of the 4 former grant’ (puvva-datli) referred to therein. Now, the inscription 
No. 263 of Shikarpur Taluq (No. 1195 of Liiders’ List) which is engraved on the same 
pillar as, and immediately precedes, this inscription, records the grant of the village 
Sahalftfavi to Koty^am&^a of the Kaundinya-g'tra , the ancestor of the donee in No. 264. 
The village Sahaltbavi too is no doubt the same as the village Sahala which was one of the 
thirteen villages granted by No. 264. Nevertheless, the ‘former grant’ of No. 264 can 
not refer to the grant recorded in No. 263 ; for, No. 263 states that the grant is made by 
VlirflUkaWa-ChUtukulananda Satakamii, of the Mdnovya-gttra, a son of Jldriil and lord 
( rdjan ) of Vaijayanti-pura, and that the subject of the grant is but one village— Sahalftfavi ; 
while No. 264 names the donor of the ‘ former grant ’ referred to therein as Sivakhada 
vamman and by employing the words bitiyam dattam . . . puvvochtld ggamd says that 

the subject of that grant were the thirteen villages— Saha la, SomapaVJ, Kouginag&ram, etc., 
named therein. We must therefore 2 assume that at some time between the making of 
the grants recorded in Nos. 263 and 264, Sivakhadavamman made a grant to Koudamftna 
himself or to his descendant of the twelve villages Somapalfi, Konginagaram, otc., in addi- 
tion to the village of Sab ala which having been already granted to Kondam&oa by Viiihu- 
kadda -chu tuk a lan and a Satakanni was in the donees possession and enjoyment. These 
villages in course of time must have passed out of the possession of the descendants of 
Ko^am&pa 3 and the king of the Kadambas, hearing of this, granted the same again to them. 

This Sivakhadavamma must have been a fratakarni ; for not only did he supplement 
the grant made by Vii^uka#£a-chutukul&nanda Satakawi, as we saw above ; but he is 
also styled like the latter, a Mdnavya-sagotra , Hdritiputra and lord of Vaijayanti. In all 
probability, he is the same as the prince Sivakhada-Nftga-siri whose name occurs in con- 
junction with that of Viuhuka<^-chutukul&nanda Satakanni, in a Banavdse inscription , 
No. 1186 of Liiders’ List . (See also the index of personal names attached to that List.) 

It is thus clear that Sivakhadavamman was not a king of the Kadambas ; this name 
therefore must be deleted from the list of Kadamba kings. 

A point worthy of note is that the unnamed king of the Kadambas already appears here 
with their characteristic birudu — 4 prattler ita-svddh ydya-charcha-pdra (in its Prakrit form); 
he is not however styled a Mdnavya-sagotra and Hdritiputra as the later 5 Kadamba kings are. 

It is also interesting to find that this inscription ( i.e . Sk. 264) quotes the following 
Prakrit stanza, which lias not so far been recognised as such : — 


Uktam khandho 

Vtivakammd Ba/mam deg jam (read Bahma-dejjatp) se Kadambesu ridhamdte | 

Visasatlu chatu-vejjaw siddhitam nigama-viditam cha. || 

This stanza being a quotation must have been composed before the time of the 
inscription (c. a. d. 250). It is therefore not unlikely that the Kadambas had acquired a 
renown for giving brahrna~d&ydni long before the time of the inscription. The \ersc is aiso 
interesting as furnishing a specimen of the inscriptional Prakrit which was employed for 


verse about 230 a. d. 


2 Otherwise, if one wants to maintain, as Mr. Hice seems to < do ,(P* " f 

iaiwnhin C.nmiriAnn\ that the ‘former grant referred to in No. 264 is that recorded in No. -63, 


VI f, 

Bpigraphia Carnatica) that the ‘former grant’ referred to m JNo. zo* is uiat rocuiuuu m «u. one 
wfuS to assert that the composer or engraver of the former inscription lias mmle a miMaJce as 
f au Mrraivlo number of villages granted. In vkw of the fact that 


regards the name of the donor and as regards the number of villages granted . 

No. 263 was there before tlie eyes of the composer and engraver, it soems most unlikely that such a 
mistake oould be made. Mr. Rice’s view seems to me therefore to be most improbable. 

* Kondamfina and his descendants seem to have been priest, officiating at the temple at Maltapatti ; 
and the vC* grated seem to have been intended mainly for the maintenance 

* TheoMUrrel^ of this birnda which is characteristic of the Kadambas only, as well “‘hecxpresa 

mention by°thehMmdption of Kadnmbdnarn prove ^^conchisively-.i 

Kadamba inscription. Dr. Fleet’s doubts on this point (toe. cU. t p. 304 footnote) should tneret ore be 

“"I'sS’iS Carnal, Vol. V. a. MS , VS. VH, Sk. 29 ; V.L IV. No. 18, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA 
BY V. RANGACHAR1, M.A., L.T. ; Madras. 

(Continued from jk 124.) 

The Romance and Sati of his Queen. 

The accomplishment of MuttammaTs object, therefore, would mean not merely hei 
self-sacrifice, but the murder of an infant. A strong objection, therefore, arose against 
the queen's resolution, and this was focussed and strengthened by the able queen dowagci, 
Mangammal, a woman of remarkable individuality and character, who, as w e shall sec 
presently, left an indelible influence in the history of Madura, ft is not improbable that 
Mahgammal H endeavour against the sati of her daughter-in-law was inspired by a feeling ol 
jealousy at her superior reputation : but the real fact seems to have been her sincere horrm 
at the death of the only heir expected, and her real solicitude for the welfare of the kingdom. 
Rut Muttammmal was obstinate; and at length a compromise was arrived at. by which 
stm was to he permitted to ascend the pyre after giving birth to her child. 

The child that was born under such singular circumstances was christened Vijaya Runga 
Ohokkanatha. On the fourth day of his entrance into the world, his mother w ho lmd more 
affection to her dead lord than her living child, and who had performed large charities 
in order to expiate the crime of delay in her sati, found that no preparation was made 
for her departure. She therefore took a large draft of rose water, thereby inviting .« 
severe cold, which, owing to her delicate health, soon put an end, as she wanted, to In i 
life. So ended the tender romance of her short wedded days. 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE MUGHAL SUPREMACY. 

Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha (1689-1731.) 

•Section I. 

Regency of Mangamma}.^ 

Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha wan scarcely three months old, when he was proclaimed 
king. The actual administration of the realm naturally devolved on his guardian and 
grandmother Mangammal. The Queen Regent was one of the most remarkable women, 
who have distinguished themselves in Indian History and cut an undying figure in the rck 
of fame by the individuality of their character and tint greatness of their achievements 
No sovereign of the Madura line, except Vi«vanatha I and Tirumal Naik, has gamed 
such a lasting remembrance in the memory of mankind. The kindly disposition and 
charitable deeds of Maugammuj, in fact, so much engaged the affections and gratified die 
hearts of the people that, even today, almost every choultry, every road, every tank and 
temple in the Districts of Madura and Tinnevelly, is attributed to her liberality. 1 1 )C 
range of her charities, says an enterprising chronicle, extended from Kasi to Comorin <nid 
the sphere of her reputation from the heaven to the earth. An exceedingly interesting 

M The ©vents of the regency of Mangamm&j are not well known owing to the loss of Josuit letter# 
from 1687 to 1699* The account given hero is biiodonly on indigenous chronicles. As Maugamc» :u 
was a mere regent, inscriptions during her regency arc sometimes in the name of her grandson, e.g„ 1,10 
Tiruppudaimarudur grant of 169f>, 
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if imaginative , 31 story is current in regard to Maiigamma], which at once gives an adequate 
idea of the remarkable affection she commanded among her contemporaries, not only at 
Madura but abroad. It is a story illustrative of the generosity of the Queen-Regent and the 
parsimony of a contemporary king of Mysore. A few months before Maiigamirnii’s 32 death 
the Mysoro monarch, a miser, had died and gone to hell, while his crown was inherited by 
a more miserly son. About the same time, a Vantiia merchant of Mysore died and was 
carried by the agents of the god Varna, hut on reaching the city of death they were told that 
a wrong mail had been brought by them. The Vuimiau was therefore about to be taken 
hack to the earth, when the royal sufferer, who was undergoing the tortures of hell, recog- 
nised him as a former subject and took advantage of his return to the world of life to 
send a message to his son, the then king ! The penitent and fallen chief said that, while he 
was ruling Mysore, he had amassed an abundance of wealth, but instead of spending it 
on behalf of the people he had buried it. N'o thought of charity or benevolence had ever 
entered info his mind and the result was his terrible fate. On the other hand, Queen 
Maiigammal of Madura had done innumerable acts of benevolence, and tin; beings of 
heaven were erecting triumphal arches to receive her and honour her. The repentant 
diiof therefore asked the merchant to proceed to his son, take the buried treasure out, 
and expend " 3 it in charities, so that he might he emancipated from the trials of hell. 
The Vann inn, the story continues, did so, and a lesson was learnt by all future kings. 

The general events during her regency. 

Such was the golden opinion that Maiigammal inspired in her own days. What Tiru- 
mal Nftik did in regard to architecture, she did in regard to roads and choultries. The 
one was famous for his architectural monuments, the other for her philanthropic labours. 
The one appealed to the artistic instinct in man. the other to his heart. The former again 
da/.sded men by his splendour, the latter w on them b\ her generosity. And yet Maugammal's 
claim to greatness consisted not merely in her generous nature or her benevolent virtues. 
Endowed with many masculine virtues, she proved a politician of no mean talents. 
For a space of seventeen years 2 ' she conducted the affairs of State in such excellent 
spirit that her regency became, if not a model of good government, at least strong enough 
to secure order "within the state and victory abroad. She had a certain vigour and 
independence of character which ensured the security of her reign and the discomfiture of 
her enemies. The circumstances under which she found herself in power were more gloomy 


SI The To I ue u Record of tho Canmtir (ton-nmi* Jrom Tirunuil XAik onirunl. 

U Maugammfd died i„ 1705 and Ohikka Ufxa m 1704. The tutor is thus dearly the person referred 

l °' 33 Tll0 story of course, is a myth and has been invented by a fertile .mag.nat.on to contrast the- 
liberality of Maiigammal with the pare.mony of the contemporary -Mysore ruler. Clukka Devs Raja, 
(If, 72-1704) who, in spite of his victories, introduced a number of voxat.ous taxes, and never broke us 

fast every day till he deposited two hags of pagodas in the treasury out of the revenues. See Wilks 

The Hid. twi. (fori*, attributes her reign to S. I«l7-lti3f., t. r., A.l>. 1685-1713, from 
VuwtoWom,. The iW. CW says that she was regent from Buudn for .2 yean. It does not 
j t SunpU- MS. agrees with tho Hist . of Vann*. U ovr#., which assigns 

1(W0. (Sowell's Antiquities IX, #5.) 
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than encouraging. We have already seen how, during the reign of her husband Chokka- 
uatha, the affairs of Madura had, thanks to the attacks of the Marathas, the Mysoreans and 
the Maravas, drifted into confusion and anarchy, and how the king, in despair of emancipat- 
ing himself and his kingdom from the foul designs and intriguing cliques of his adversaries, 
died of a broken heart. We have also seen how his young and gallant son, Rauga Krishna 
Muttu Virappa, endeavoured to retrieve the losses sustained by his father, to restore and 
re-establish a settled government, and to extend the name and extent of Madura to what 
they were in the time of Tirumal Naik. But before he corild fully accomplish his task 
the hand of death, we have already seen, snatched him away during his 22nd year. The 
real work of consolidation, therefore, devolved on Mangammal. And she proved not 
unequal to the task. Her remarkable vigour made her regency, w'hen compared with that 
of her predecessors, one of tranquillity and progress. During the period of 15 years (lur- 
ing which she swayed the destinies of Marlura, she waged, as we shall see further on, four 
wars, — the first with Travancore, the second with Tanjore, the third with Mysore and the 
fourth with the Maravas; and from these she either came out successful or at least with 
the satisfaction that the interests of Madura did not suffer. 

The Mughal Invasion. 

True her regency was clouded by a misfortune in the form of Mughal invasion for the 
first time into South India and the consequent necessity on her part to pay the penalty of 
a suppliant kingdom. But this was due to the exigencies of the times, not to her incapa- 
city. Any other ruler in her place w ould have had the same fate. Moreover the domination 
of the Mughal did not introduce any new feature in South Indian History. It was a mere 
case of change of masters. The Sultan of Bijapur had been for the previous thirty years 
the suzerain,* and in his place there came the Maratha, and now there was the Mughal 
Emperor. Madura was equally subordinate to all of them. To bow to the majesty of the 
Empire and to purchase the immunity of the kingdom from war w as therefore a service rather 
than disservice. Any other course would have meant disaster. The very victories w hich 
Mangammal gained later on were due to this timely recognition of imperial supremacy. 

A legend about Mangammal. 

Such were the general features of the reign of Mangammal. As has been already 
mentioned, the first thing that strikes the historian who reviews her regency is the intense 
solicitude she felt for the welfare of the people, which began to display itself immediately 
after her assumption of the reins of government. A strange story, and not an improbable 
one, ascribes her liberality to an alleged act of indiscretion on her part. On one occasion, 
when she was in a forgetful mood, she put betels into her mouth with her left hand/' 35 
*An extremely orthodox w'oman, MaugammAj regarded this as a serious breach of the 
moral code, and summoning the orthodox men, who thronged the throne in those 
days, she narrated her error and asked by what means she could repair it ; and 
her soft and credulous disposition listened with earnestness to their proposal that 
she should, in order to purify herself, undertake on a large scale the construction 
of public works ! The consequence was a period of busy and philanthropic activity 

35 Vide Hist, Oarm . Qovrs. and the Telugu Carna. Lords which is more detailed. A typical charily 
of Mangammftl is described in the Telugu grant of B&laktishva Mab&d&napura wherein she gave a whole 
•agrah&ram to Brahm&ns in 1700. (Antiquities, II, 4.). And to a oertain Subbayya BhAgavata for a 
feeding institute in 1701 ( Ep . Rep t , 1911, p. 15); ete. 
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hardly equalled by the reign of any other sovereign of the Naik dynasty except Tirumal 
Xaik. Roads and avenues, choultries anrl water booths, temples and tanks, rose without ’ 8 
number ; and a loving and wonder-struck people echoed the praises of one who, though a 
woman, asserted her claim to high eminence in history. Imagination came in course of time 
to triumph at the expense of honest admiration and an admiring posterity attributed to 
her a chain of roads 37 and choultries from the distant Kaii to the Cape. — a pardonable 
exaggeration which had its basis in the fact that in addition to her works of charity in her 
own kingdom, Mangammal built a choultry for the pilgrims in the sacred city of Hinduism. 

Her toleration. 

• 

Though the ruling passion of Mangammaj was a sincere attachment to the gods of 
Hinduism, and though in her religious policy she was entirely directed by the arts of ortho- 
dox flattery, yet the great queen was not so bigoted or narrow-minded as to persecute 
t hose who embraced other religions. She had an elightened understanding of the value 
of religious toleration, and endeavoured to be impartial in her treatment of the different 
religions. In 1(502, for instance, she permitted her ward and grandson to make an endow- 
ment to a Muhammadan for the maintenance of a mosque (Antiquities, II, p. 7). Again 
when she hoard that Father Meilo of the Jesuit Society was seized and imprisoned by the 
Setupati, her indignation was awakened and she insisted, with success, on his immediate 
release. Oil another occasion/ 18 the Jesuit missionary, Father Bouchet, who had heard 
of the liberal ideas of the Queen-Regent, paid a visit to her, and though he was not 
favoured with a personal interview, he received the solemn assurance that the Christians 
would he free from the mischief of fanatics and the ravages of thieves. The missionary 
was treated with the respect and the courtesy due to his position and person, and even 
honoured with a procession which escorted him, with much eclat , to his station. In 1701, 
again, she sanctioned a grant of lands near Trichinopoly for a Musalman dargah at 
Penukonda for an alleged successful prophecy in the Tanjore affair/ 19 

The Mughal Advent 1693. 


Tti her foreign policy Mangammal was, as has already been mentioned, both cautious 
and as a rule successful. With a calm mind, which saw clearly the possibilities and impos- 
sibilities of her arms, she guided the State in such a way as to obtain the maximum of gain 
with the minimum of sacrifice. This aspect of her policy is clear in her ready subjugation 
to the superior might of the Mughal Empire. In the year 1093, a formidable army under 


3C The Telugu Chron . says that she built choultries at tho distance of every katnm (10 miles), dug 
tanka, and erected water-booths at tho distance of every five n&likas { 7 miles) , and wells, with brick 
work and stone steps, at the distance of every mVitoi (12s miles). All these being completed, it says 
sho built a handsome choultry at K&6i. 

37 Madura Oazr p. 54. Taylor thinks that Mangainmfil's charity might be due to her repentance 

for some amorous escapade. See his 0. H. II. 

38 Taylor’s O. H. MSS. It, p. 227. It is said that the missionary saw tho DaMvai, Narasappaiya 

e\ idcntly, and not the Queen. Narafl a was a very orthodox man and had dismissed certain bombardiers 
out of service on discovering them to bo “ Farangis, ’ e., European ( hiistinus. He howo\er gave a 

warm reception to tho Father,, and took tho presents tho latter brought to the Quom and induced her 
•o be generous as usual. Tho presents wore a two-feet terrestrial globe, and nmo-mch glass globe, 

magnifying and burning glasses mirrors, etc. ' . 

*» See Md Ir. JBp. B-p., 19U,p. 90. Mr. Krishna Sastri believes that the Tanjoro affair here men- 
Honed was probably the alliance with it against Mysore. The inscription mentions a V.ra \ ,-nkata Deva 
as suzerain, and Mr. Krishna Sastri, instead of seeing that it is a formal affair, makes the mistake o£ 
reconciling this with VSrikata II of the Chandragiri dynasty 1 ! 
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the command of the celebrated Zuifikar Khan, the general who was entrusted with the 
task of capturing Jinji and its illustrious Maratha occupant, R&ja Ram, the brother and 
successor of Sambaji, burst as a sort of diversion into the south, with a view to collect 
the tribute of the various tributary kingdoms. Till 1050 the South Indian powers had 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Deccan Sultans. The Marathas then obtained by 
their sword the right of collecting the tributes. With their head- quarters at Jinji, they 
succeeded, for the space of a generation, in extorting the allegiance of the South Indian 
powers ; but in 1088, the ambition of Aurangzeb, which had not only extinguished the 
Pathan kingdoms of Bijapur and (dolkonda, but compelled the Maratha ruler ltaja Ram 
to flee from his native country and take refuge at Jinji, desired to bring the various 
powers of South India directly under the Empire. It was with this intention that 
Zultikar Khan, who was besieging ’’the Eastern Troy" from 1090 onward, carried his 
army in 1093 further south. As might be expected, his march was a triumphal progress. 
The Maratha ruler of Tanjore, Shahji, readily obeyed and paid tribute. The turn oi 
Madura then eame. Maugammal knew that the opposition against the Mughal arms 
would be suicidal ; that far from procuring her independence it would mean ruin 
Further north, even the powerful Chikka Deva had conciliated the Mughals. Noam. 
Tanjore had just submitted. Both traditions and present circumstance, therefore, both 
self-interest and precedent, told Mangamma! that she must- yield. She therefore readilv 
acknowledged the Empire and paid the tribute of a suppliant vassal. It is not known, 
however, how much she had to pay. Indeed Mangammal did not only make the best 
of a trying situation, but positively made it a source of service and advantage to her. 
She seems to have utilized the arbitration and the resources of the Empire against 
Tanjore, whose encroachments into her territory did not cease. The Bundela Journal 
says that, in 1097, Zuifikar Khan led a second expedition into the South, and that “when 
he arrived near Tanjore, the Zemindar of Trichinopoly sent a considerable offering, wit li 
requests of assistance to recover several places which the Baja of Tanjore had taken from 
him". Zultikar Khan complied with the request, ami obliged Tanjore to restore them. 1,0 

Her wise policy towards the Mughal Empire. 

That she wisely endeavoured to acknowledge the imperial suzerainty and availed her- 
self of it when attacked by enemies is clear not only from the incidents already described 
but from an event which took place in 1702. Niccolas Manuoci 41 tells us that, on April 29, 
1702, she sent a letter to the Deputy Nawab of the Carnatic, Da’ud Khan, just then besieging 
the English in Madras, 42 requesting him ” to undertake in person to assist her in the war 

40 Scott 1£, p. 93. “ The Raja of Trichinopoly w as an infant, and the power of the State vested in 

his mother, a woman of great abilities who conducted affairs with masculine courage. ” It is not ixn- 
probable that an invasion of the South by a certain u Mulla ” in 1690 referred to in the Tanjore U<n> - 
p. 42, refers to this expedition. Zuifikar Khan led a similar excursion in 1700. /We/, p. 96. 

41 Seo Storia do Mogor , Vol. Ill, p. 411. 

4 - For D&’fid Khan's dealings with the English, Manucoi’a part therein, and other details, ee* 
Madras in Olden Times , Vol. I, p. 375-406 ; Storia do Mogor , III, 384-414. DA’ (id Khan completed th* 
work of Zuifikar Khan in the conquest of the Carnatic. In 1702 he captured Vellore, the la^ 
remaining possession of R&ja R&m in the south. See Storia do Mogor t III, p. 421, and 486-7, Manucci 
gives a description of the Vellore fort, its ditch with its enormous crocodiles, and the practice of the 
people in throwing themselves into the ditch as a sacrifice for their sins, or sacrificing buffaloes, cows 
and goats. Dd’fidKhan threw the thieves of Vellore into the ditch as a thank-offering for his success 
For an account of Vellore under the Muhammadan chiefs, see Taylor’s j Rest. MSS, II. It contains 
some very curious and interesting facts, but is not germane to our purpose. 
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she was obliged to wage against the Prince of Aurapaiiam ( Udayar-pajayam), another 
tributary of the Moghul. This man had already seized some of her towns. The letter 
stated with much exaggeration the iniquity of the Rajah's proceedings, and was fitted with 
humble words and prayers intended to influence the general to come to her aid. With 
it came some very fine presents to be sent on to Aurangzeb, some for Da'iid Khan and some 
for the diwan „ They consisted in a number of valuable trinkets and precious stones for 
the king, 20,000 rupees in silver coin for the general, and 10,000 for the diwan — a metal 
with more virtues in the eyes of these gentry than the most polished orations or the 
most loquacious tongues Manucci proceeds to say that, most probably on account of 
tho siege of Madras, Da ud Khan wrote to hor regretting his inability to respond to her 
prayer, but sent her a few troops. 

The earnest endeavour on the part of Maiigammal to keep in good terms with the 
Empire at any cost is clear in another incident which took place at the end of 1702. Da’ud 
Khan had driven the Marathas completely from the Carnatic by that time, and Aurangzeb 
wrote to him " to force payment from the Rajah of Tanjore, the Queen of Trichinopoly, 
and some other neighbouring princes, of the tribute they had hitherto paid to the Mah- 
rattas.’ 1 These sums were to be in addition to the tribute previously collected by him from 
these princes. In his order the emperor set forth his reasons for making such a demand. 

( )f these, the principal was that he had disbursed enormous sums in the conquest of the; 
Marathas and in rescuing these kingdoms from a state of never-ending pillage. It was 
a matter of justice, therefore, that they should bear a cost of the imperial war wdtii the 
Marathas. In conformity with these orders, l)a'ud Khan demanded an enhanced tribute 
from Tanjore and Trichinopoly, besides a contribution of 300 and 100 elephants respectively 
to the Empire, — to replace those that had been lost during the war. Both tho rulers 
pleaded poverty in vain. But they knew that the Mughal’s object was, as Manucci says, 
to dispoil them and ' v to become the master of all their territories and their treasures.** 
They had therefore to purchase their safety by furnishing to the Mughal Ceneral, 
" not the number of elephants he claimed, but as many as could he found in their states 
and belonging to their subjects." 43 After all, the Mughal did not give them efficient 
protection. For in May 1704, 44 the Marathas who, by this time, were penetrating into 
every corner of the Mughal Empire, raided tho Carnatic, conquered the fortress of Herava 
once the capital of Carnatic Bijapur and now an imperial possession, once again; entered 
the country adjoining the territories of the kingdom of Trichinopoly and “ realised a 
very large sum as tribute and then proceeding to Tanjore, sealed an alliance between 
the Maharashtra and tho colony by the celebration of the marriage of the Tanjore 
princess with the son of Ramachandra Pant, the great statesman in whose hands the 
administration of the Maratha affairs had been entrusted by Queen Tara Bai. 

The Mysore invasion of the Kongu Province. 

It seems that, immediately after her submission to the Empire. Maiigammal 
had to defend her kingdom against a formidable invasion of the Mysoreans, 
it is to the great credit of tho Mysore king, Chikka Deva Raya, that while 
the other kingdoms of South India were tottering down, he was able to bring 
about an expansion of his kingdom. With rare diplomatic genius he persuaded 
the Mughals, who had seized Bijapur and organized its dependent possessions in 


43 


Storia do Mogor , III, p. 423-4. 


n Ibid, P- 503. 
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the Carnatic into the new Mughal province of Sera 45 , to sell Bangalore and its neighbour- 
hood, which they had just seized from King Shahji of Tanjore, to himself for three lakhs of 
rupees. Assiduously cultivating an alliance with Aurangzeb, Chikka D&va proceeded 
to extend his territories in directions that would not interfere with the Mughal activi. 
ties. He deprived, for instance, Bodnore of many of its districts. Above all, he invaded 
the possession of Ma-igammaJ, and carried devastation into the disputed areas of Salem 
and Coimbatore. Almost all the Poly gars of Koiigu Nad yielded, 40 and agreed to pay 
the peshlcash in future to Srirangapataam instead of Madura. Not contented, the 
Mysoreans under Daiavai Kumara Raya wore soon at Triohinopoly itself. The Nftik 
capital was besieged, and Kumara Raya vowed that he would never return to Sriranga- 
patnam without capturing the city. The Daiavai, however, had more enthusiasm than 
success. An irruption of the Marathas into Mysore in the North necessitated the despatch 
of a large part of his army to Srirangapa^nain ; and as a result of this, he had (apparently) to 
abandon the siege and return to Mysore. It is not improbable that Narassappaiya, the 
Dajavai of MangammiJ, took advantage of the diminution of the Mysore army to take the 
offensive and compel its retreat, thereby recovering much, if not all, of the lost territory. 

The War with Travaneore. 

The war with Mysore was followed in 1698 by a war with Travaneore. 47 The Rajas 
of Travaneore had, ever since its subjugation by the Vijayanagar Emperor Aehyuta Raya, 
saluted the Madura flag and paid tribute. But during the troublous times of Chokkanatha, 
the then ruler Ravi Varina availed himself of the exhaustion of Madura to violate the faith 
of the previous engagements and withhold the tribute. In the time of Ranga Krinshna then* 
was a reaction, but once again, on the death of that monarch, the king of Travaneore became 
disaffected and imperious. This attitude kindled the anger of the queen-regent. She imme- 
diately set military operations on foot, and in 1697, despatched a punitive expedition into 
the Western kingdom. After a laborious march, the Naik army reached, by way of the 
rocky defile north of the cape, the town of Korkulam, identified by Nelson with Quilon, 
whither the forces of Travaneore had already marched with a view to check the 
enemy. When the two armies lay opposite to each other, the Raja of Travaneore 
proposed that, in case his adversary co-operated with him in the overthrow of some 
of his ministers who had opposed his authority and insulted his dignity, he would sur- 
render the place and agree to pay tribute. The Vadugas agreed ; the obnoxious minis- 
ters were either taken and executed or exiled, and it remained for the Travaneore ruler 
to fulfil his promise. He ceded the town, but he had evidently resolved on treachery from 
the very beginning. As soon as the forces of Madura occupied the town and felt 
themselves secure, they were suddenly attacked before they had time to gather, and 
were almost cut down to a man. A few fortunate men esoaped to carry the tale of 
disaster. The revengeful spirit of Ma* t gammal was at once aroused to a pitch of fury. 
Mustering all her resources she organized a new and more powerful expedition under the 
command of the ablest general, Narasappaiya. The course of the war is uncertain, but 
we know that Narasa succeeded in avenging the recent disgrace, ravaged Travaneore, 

« Rice, I, p. 367-8. Wilks. 1 46 See Appendix The Cdimbatore Pa]ayams, for details. 

47 From 1661 to 1677 the Travaneore king was one Adityavarma. He and his relatives wero 
murdered in 1077 and his niece Umayama RAni became regent. Her administration witnessed a 
disaster in a Muhammadan raid, the raider establishing himself in Trivandrum itself. He was however 
driven out eventually by the General K£ralavarma. The regent's son Raviv&rma attained age in 1684 
and was then crowned. He ruled till 1718 and it was in his time that Mangamm&l invaded the realm 
See Antiquities, II, 239. 
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&nd besides gaining enormous spoils, compelled the Raja to pay the arrears of tribute 
and guarantee its future payment. The spoils of the war included some fine cannon, 
which were taken by the Dajavai and planted in the bastions ” of Madura and Trichino- 
P°ly 48 The later Nelson instituted inquiries about them, but he was unable to 
definitely ascertain their fate. 1 


War with Tanjore, 1700 - 1 . 

After the conclusion of peace with Ravi Varma, MangammaJ was compelled to 
declare war against King Shahji of Tan j ore. With true Marat ha ambition, he had been 
gradually encroaching into the Madura territory, and annexed a number of villages 
along the banks of the Kaveri. He had also instituted frequent raids into the Madura 
kingdom for the sake of spoils. The vigilance of the Tomjaman and the martial valour of 
the Setupati baffled many a time the Tanjorean invaders; but Mangamrnal could not 
brook the continuance of such a state of things. She therefore’ ordered Narasappaiya, 
as soon as he returned from his Travancore expedition, to take steps against Tanjore, 
Narasappaiya was at first on the defensive. Either the exhaustion of his army or the 
requirements of economy dissuaded him from an extensive programme and offensive enter- 
prise. He therefore simply stationed his forces on the Southern banks of the river, with 
a view' of checking the detached irruptions of the Tanjore cavalry. The agility and activity 
of the latter proved more than equal to the slowly moving army of the Va lug as. The 
depredations into Madura continued, and Narasa had to take firm and immediate 
steps to chastise the insolence of the Mar at ha. Xot caring to engage the foes before him, 
he took the route direct to Tanjore. By slow and cautious march he soon found himself 
in the vicinity of the Maratha capital. Sudden floods of the tributaries of the Kaveri 
prevented an effective opposition on the part of the Tanjore general, and the army that 
came to meet the invaders was practically exterminated. There was at once a panic in 
the city. The king was alarmed and the people were in despair. Shahji felt that the disaster 
must be due to the inactivity and treachery of his minister, Vanoji Pandit. 4 ® Rightly or 
wrongly he held him to be the author of the trouble and threatened him with instant 
death, if the enemy were still suffered to progress. Vanoji Pandit vowed to sacrifice his life, 
if he did not make the enemy abandon the march and return to Triehinopoly in the course 
of a week. The shrewd minister depended for success, not on a new muster of forces or a 
new organization of the army, but on the enemy's love of money. In his view every person 
in the Madura kingdom had a price, and he resolved to coax Mangammiil and her Dalavai 
by heaps of coins to conclude peace. But the necessary sum was not forthcoming. The 
treasury w r as empty and the king unsympathetic. But to the desperate situation 
of the minister, the ways and means were not wanting. Poor people were compelled 
to part with their meagre hoards, and merchants were menaced to disgorge their profits. 
Everybody in the pay of Mangammal was then made richer. The queen herself was 
satisfied by a big w'ar indemnity. Her ministers were equally gratified, and above all, the 
father of Narasappaiya, a person whose love of money amounted to a passion, had 
full satisfaction ! The result was that the Madura army was in a week on its way to 
Triehinopoly. The life of Vanoji Pandit, as well as the kingdom of Tanjore, was safe. 

( r To he continued.) 


« For an account of Triehinopoly and its fort in 1719 by Father Bouchet, see Moore’s Tric\i„o- 
poly Manual* 130-131. He points out that tho fort was the finest between Cape Comorin and Golkonda, 
that it was impregnable in the eyes of the people, and that its double wall, with 1 s CO towors, had 
130 pieces of cannon mounted on it The populat ion, ho says, was 300,000. 

« He was the Mine as the Sr! Vanaji l’arojitar, an inscription of whom, dated 1080 -7, is found at 
Tatiukkdtt&i fort, saying that he conquered all Setupati territory as far as the Tambanar. (Ta/y. 
Oa*r, 9 p, 43.) We cannot say how far the Madura accounts are credible. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


the mahimnastava and its author 

This celebrated hymn is ascribed generally, 
though not unanimously, to Pushpadanta, a king of 
the Qandharvas . This is on the face of it a legend, 
— a figment of a clever brain who evidently meant 
to express his great veneration for the poem by 
associating with a * lord of celestial musicians* and 
adding a few spurious verses to that effect at the 
end. A solitary commentator, Dechyfim&tya, how- 
ever, brings it back from heaven and preserves a 
tradition of its having been written by the 
celebrated ICumarilabhafeta ( Descriptive Cat . of 
Govt. Oriental Library , My so re , No. 11120.) As 
to its probable age, Aufrecht (Oxf. Cat . p. 131) 
could not traoe its verses earlier than the time of ! 
Ujjvaladatta, who quotes the lino rtUTfa- \ 

Fjmqfq' ?|qqf under I. 48 and 99. This is of little 
value, fora commentary itself by Vopadova( Bhan- 
darkar’s sixth Rep* Nt>. 433) carries us further back. 


An earlier quotation is to be found in Sarvananda’s 
Tikdsarvasva ( Triv . Sam* Series , Part I, p. 17), 
which was written soon after 1159 A.D. But a 
clear solution of both age and authorship is perhaps 
to be found in the following passage of 

, ( Kdvyamdld Ed., Part II, p. 255) 
written in A. D. 959. 

'TffpTflR' fcg<Tm«T || ff?T 

jtttt 

Tf<T i ftwr# 

Jrgfa* II 

^ || ” “ verso 18 of the hymn, 

and as there is nothing to show that it was a 
later interpolation, the whole hymn must have 
been written by one (irahila. 

D. C. Bhattachakyya, M.A, 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Intercourse between India and the Western World 
from the earliest times to the fall of Rome. By 
H. G. Rawlinson, M.A., I. E. 8. Cambridge ; at 
tho University Press, 19 lb. 

The book has been very much praised on all 
hands, and, I think, rightly so. And it is a matter 
of groat surprise to find a Professor of English writ, 
ing such a well-informing and interesting book 
on such a difficult antiquarian subject. There 
can be no doubt that it supplies a long-felt want 
and that it will be very widely read both by 
Europeans and Indians, especially as it is written 
in a popular style. The book can certainly, on the 
whole, be safely recommended for general perusal. 
The author has evidently taken great pains to 
make himself acquainted with almost all that has 
been written on the subject by various scholars and 
antiquarians and has as a rule wisely used his 
power of discrimination where there is a divergence 
of opinion among the oxperts. Tho book, in short, 
is all that a most intelligent and painstaking 
layman can put together. 

The book, however, is not entirely without faults, 
and if they are eradicated in the second edition, 
the necossity for which we have no doubt will 
be felt before long, it will leave nothing to be 


desired. Hero 1 shall refer only to those points 
to which attention has not already been drawn 
in its reviews elsewhoro. Ou p. 85, tho author 
says : 4 Porhaps the latest referonoo to them (Ya- 

vanas) occurs in the inscription of the Andhra 
queen Baianrl, A.D. 144; who boasts that sh- 
rooted the “ftukas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas'* out 
of the Deccan for ever/ and mentions in a footnote 
that this inscription is at Karla. Here ho 1ms 
fallen into throe blunders. In the first place, tho 
name of tho queen is not BAlafrl but Balatri. 
Secondly, the jwrson who rooted out theso foreign- 
ers is not this queen, but her son Gautamfputra 
fe&takarm. And, thirdly, the inscription is not in 
a cave at Karla but at Nasik. The diacritical 
marks sometimes are not properly used. Thus 
for Tdgara (p. 19) wo should have Tagara, for 
Anurddhapitr (p. 152) Anuradlmpur, for P&duka 
(p. 168) Paduhh and for Pteika (p. 87) Pattka* 
The expression 4 the rape of Sftft in the ltdmdyana / 
(p. 141) does not bespeak the authors close 
acquaintance with V&lmik/s work or even its 
accurate translations. The word ' unsurmountablo* 
occurring on p. 169 must be a misprint for * * u * 
surmountable/ 

Y. R. Gui*t». 
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A THIRD JOURNEY OP EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL ASIA, 1913-16. 

HY SIR AUKEL STEIN, K.C.I.E., D.LITT. 

(Continued from p . 144.) 

SIMULTANEOUSLY 1 had to push on preparations for the explorations which were to 
take our several parties into the waterless desert north and north-cast of the extant Lop- 
nor. It was some help that the small colony of Lopliks, formerly living at Abdal, whom a 
slow impulse is gradually turning from semi-nomadic fishermen and hunters into somewhat 
casual agriculturists, had since 1908 transferred their homesteads to the patches of land now 
again irrigated from tho stream of Miran. But apart from their exceedingly scanty resources 
and the struggle with their evasive cunning, 1 had another source of worry to face during 
those anxious days. YY ithin a week of my arrival at Miran, I received a letter from Sir George 
Macartney bringing serious news. From tho headquarters of the provincial Government 
at Urumchi an edict had issued ordering the district authorities to prevent all surveying 
w ork on our part, and in case of any attempt to continue our explorations to arrest and send 
us under escort to Kashgar k * for punishment under treaty." There is neither room nor 
need here to discuss the probable motives of tliis intended obstruction, or the alleged regu- 
lations by the General stall of the Chinese Republic quoted in explanation. L knew that the 
intercession of our Minister at Peking had been immediately invoked from Kashgar by my 
ever-watchful friend and protector. But that help could make itself felt only after months. 
In the meantime I should have to contend, if not with an attempt at forcible interference, 
yet with Chinese passive obstruction easy enough to apply in my circumstances and parti- 
cularly dangerous to my plans. Soon there arrived a copy of the edict from the officious 
xYmban at Kara-shahr, whom 1 had previously asked for a Mongol interpreter. I could 
gauge the force of tho import and language whon L saw the sallow face of my poor 
shrivelled Chinese secretary turning a livid grey as he read through the document and 
explained it. 

Evening after evening as I carno back from the day’s work at tho ruins l looked anxiously 
among my indolent Lopliks for the first signs of the feared passive resistance to my plans 
which would have so well suited their natural bent. But fortunately the expected prohibi- 
tion from Charkhlik never came. As I found out later, l owed this lucky escape to tho 
opportune “revolutionary” outbreak. It had disposed of the original district magistrate 
before he could take any action. His rel>el successor, who had taken charge of the Yamen 
mid found the orders there, had more urgent and profitable business to attend to before he 
was killed himself. And subsequently the military commandants, in strict observance of 
Chinese official convention, had carefully abstained from looking into civil affairs, and 
kept the Y&men papers sealed up until the new Amban had arrived from Urumchi and taken 
charge of the seal of office. But what a relief it was when I had safely collected all I needed 
and could set out for the waterless desert whore 1 should know myself completely protected 
from any risk of human interference ! Great as were the difficulties and risks from lifeless 
nature to be faced there, I was buoyed up by the assurance of freedom for the timely 
execution of my plans. 

On January 23 I had started Lai Singh northward by the’ Tarim to Tikenlik , where he 
" as to piok up the seven strong camels 1 had asked Abdu r -Rahim, the hardy hunter from 
s *nger and our 6ld guide in the Kuruk-tagh, to provide. Thence he was to carry out an 
exact survey of the river-bed and its branches by whioh the waters of Konohedarya 
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once reached the area, now wholly desiccated desert, south of the Kuruk-tagh foothills, 
where Hedin in 1900 had first discovered the ruins of the “ Lou-lan” site. The latter was 
to bo our rendezvous. Surveyor Muhammad Yakub Khan, some days later, was sent off 
with five camels by the desert track to Tun-huang in order to carry a series of exact level- 
ling operations from the eastern end of the great salt-encrusted basin which marks the 
ancient dried-up Lop Sea, towards the termination of the Su-lo Ho drainage. 

My own tasks included the excavation of any ruins which the intended exploration of 
the dried-up delta of the “ Kuruk-darya ” and the search for the ancient Chinese route once 
leading eastwards from Lou-lan might reveal. In order to assure adequate time for the 
latter rather hazardous task and for the survey of the unexplored north and east portions of 
the great salt-enorusted sea-bed, which, there was reason to assume, that ancient route must 
have passed through or skirted, it was essential to effect excavations rapidly, and therefore 
to take along as many labourers as I could possibly manage to keep supplied with water, 
recte ice. What with big loads of ice sufficient to assure minimum allowances of water for 
thirty-five people for at least one month, with food supplies of one month for all and of an 
additional month for my own people, and what with the indispensable outfit of furs, felts, 
etc., to afford protection in the wintry desert exposed to icy gales, the thirty camels I had 
succeeded in raising, including our own, were by no means too many. It goes without say- 
ing that everybody had to walk, and that the labourers had to help bv the carriage of light 
loads. 

It was a great relief when, on February 1, I had safely started this big column for the 
■desert north -oast ward. Next day wo took up our water-supply in the shape of big blocks 
of ice packed in bags from a terminal lagoon of the Tarim. Thence four marches brought 
us to my immediate goal, a large ruined fort which had first teen sighted by Tokhfa 
Akhun, niv faithful old Loplik follower, apparently in 1910, when lie returned from the 
Lou-lan site after guiding there Mr. Tachibana, the young Japanese explorer. By clearing 
the substantial dwellings within, we recovered plentiful relics in the shape of architectural 
wood-carvings, implements, coins, etc., these proved occupation to have ceased here about 
the same period, early in the fourth century a.d., as at the “ Lou-lan ” site. Wind -erosion 
had deeply scoured the ground outside, but had not succeeded in more than breaching in 
places the very solid enclosing rampart built of alternate layers of brushwood fascines 
and stamped clay, after the fashion of the ancient Chinese Limes. A w^ell-marked dry 
river-course near the fort was easily traced by the rows of fallen dead trees once lining the 
banks, and the direction clearly proved it to have teen a southern branch of the ancient 
Kuruk-darya (“ the dry river ”), which once had carried water to the Lou-lan site. 

By following up this river-course we came upon a second and smaller fort, and a recon- 
naissance north of it soon led to the discovery of the scattered remains of an extensive 
settlement. The dwellings, built of timber and wattle after the fashion of those at the Niya 
site, had suffered greatly through the erosive action of wind-driven sand. Yet, where con- 
solidated refuse heaps had helped to protect the original floors, we found anoiont records on 
wood and paper in Kharoshthi and another Indian script, as well as in Chinese and Early 
Sogdian, besides very interesting and well-preserved remains of furniture, personal equip 
ment, fabrics, and the like. There could be no doubt that this settlement, too, had been 
occupied down to the beginning of the fourth century a.d., and by people sharing the same 
well-deV eloped civilization due to the mixture of Indian, Chinese, and Western influences 
which my finds of 1906 at the Lou-lan site had illustrated. 
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The exact antiquarian evidence here obtained has its special value, because it enables 
us to date a variety of physical features which I could observe in the immediate vicinity 
of the ruined settlement. They throw fresh light on the hydrography and early occupation 
of this part of the Lop-nor region during historical times and those immediately preceding 
them. For the latter the abundant finds of stone implements, such as Neolithic arrow- 
heads and jade celts, which were picked up from the eroded surface of the ground near those 
ruins afforded a very useful guide. The fact that these finds of stone implements continued 
over most of the wind -eroded ground up to the Lou-lan site had a significant bearing on 
the so-called “ Lop-nor problem,” the discussion of which has long been carried on without 
an adequate basis of surveys. 

It was similarly important that on the two long marches w hich brought us there we 
met a succession of ancient river-beds all lined by rows of doad Toghrak (wild-poplar) treos, 
and clearly recognizable by their direction as having branched off from tho “ Dry Iiivor ” 
skirting tho foot of the Kuruk-tagh. It was plainly a considerable delta, not a large 
terminal lake, which had existed hero during tho historical times accessible to antiquarian 
( vidonce, and our new surveys have shown how far it extended south and south-west. Finds 
of Chinese Han coins and of small metal and pottery fragments of undoubtedly tho same 
historical ]>eriod mingled freely with those of the Stone Age, just on the ground where 
(according to a recent theory) wo ought to have been crossing the position assumed for 
tho Lop-nor of the epoch when Lou-lan was occupied. 

It was long after nightfall on February 10 that we struggled through to tho old Chinese 
station marked by the chief ruins of the Lou-lan site. It was very trying ground we had 
to cross all day, cut up by wind erosion into an unending succession of narrow and steep 
clay terraces all running cast-north-east to west-south -west, the direction of the prevailing 
wind, and very difficult for the camels to pass. From onr base camp at the foot of the 
iamiliar Stupa ruin I pushed out reconnaissances into the unknown desert to the east and 
north-east, while keoping my diggers at work on deeper deposits of refuse, etc., which had 
escaped attention during tho stress of our previous visit. Among the numerous finds of 
ancient documents on wood and paper which row aided this clearing, l may specially mention 
<>ne, unfortunately fragmentary, which shows a script as yet unrepresented among all our 
iormer collections. The rest were in Chinese, Kharoshthi, and the Iranian language known 
since my finds of 1 900-07 as Early Sogdian. 

Quito as interesting to me were tho series of close observations I was able to make on 
ground immediately adjoining the ruins, as to the levels at which tho process of denudation 
and wind-erosion had been arrested from time to time by a temporary return of moisture 
and desert vegetation affording protection to the soil. These clearly showed that the process, 
striking as its effects everywhere are, had been neither constant nor uniform during the 
sixteen hundred years w hich have passed since the abandonment of the station. Hence a 
more lino of levelling carried across areas which wind-erosion has affected in such different 
ways, could not, in tho absence of datcablo marks in the shape of structural or other remains, 
be expected to yield rcliablo outlines of tho hydrographic configuration of the ground 
at earlier periods. 

But tho chance for more exciting work came when I could follow up what the reconnais- 
sance surveys, carried out particularly by Afrazgul Khan, my young Pathan surveyor, 
with great zeal and intelligence, had revealed towards the north-oast. There on ground 
wholly untouched by human feet for so many centuries, I had hoped to find ruins near what 
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1 oonjeoturcd to have been the line of tho earliest Chinese route leading into the Tarim Basin 
from Tun-huang and the extreme vest of China proper. A succession of important dis- 
coveries soon confirmed that hope. On the top of a largo clay terrace or ntesha, rising steeply 
some 35 feet above tho eroded ground level, I came upon most interesting remains of an 
ancient burial-ground. On the sides of tho mound graves had been partially exposed 
and destroyed by wind-erosion undercutting the banks and causing thorn to fall. But the 
top of tho mesh a had been safe from this destructive agent, and there we found a series 
of large grave pits which yielded a rich antiquarian haul in quite bewildering confusion. 

Mixed up with human bones and fragments of coffins there ernorged hero in abundance 
household implements of all sorts, objects of personal use such as decorated bronze mirrors 
wooden models of arms, Chinese records on paper and wood, and, above all, a wonderful 
variety of fabrics which delightod my eye. Among them were beautifully coloured silks, 
pieces of rich brocade and embroidery, fragments of fine pile carpets by the side of coarse, 
fabrics in wool and felts. It soon became evident that these remnants of garments of all 
sorts had been used for wrapping up bodies, perhaps partially embalmed. I could not have 
wished for a more representative exhibition of that ancient. Chinese silk trade which wi* 
knov r to have been a chief factor in opening up this earliest route for China's direct 
intercourse with Contral Asia and the distant West, and which had passed along he? < ‘ for 
centuries. 

A variety of very interesting problems as to the origin of designs etc., usually attri- 
buted to Persian art of the Sassanian period had been raised by tho fine decorated silk fabrii - 
I had discovered on my former journey in the walled-up ca\e temple of the a Thousand 
Buddhas ” near Tun-huang. Here a mass of far older and datoable materials w as coining 
to light to help to solve those problems. 1 soon realized, from various indications, that th. 
contents of these pits must have been collected, before tho final abandonment of the Chine-* 1 
military station of Lou-lan, from older graves which wind-erosion or some similar cause hud 
exposed or was threatening. Consequently the relics, here saved in obedience to apioiK 
custom still prevalent among the Chinese, could safely he assigned to that period of tin* 
rule of the Han dynasty, which follow ed the first expansion of Chinese trade and power m 4 <- 
Central Asia about tho close of the second oentury B.C. There was no time then to examin< 
the wealth of beautiful designs and colours making a feast for my eyes. But I felt that in 
this utter desolation of the wind-eroded clay desert, where nature was wholly dead and ovm 
the very soil was being reduced, as it were, to tho condition of a skeleton, there had opened 
up a nev T and fascinating chapter in the history of textile art. It will take years to read i* 
in full clearness. 

My satisfaction was equally great when, after a Jong and fatiguing tramp from cm 
base, I found myself by nightfall at a large walled enclosure near to where one of the dt> 
river-beds passing the Lou-lan site seemed to merge in the hard salt expanse of an ancient 
terminal marsh. We had struck the fortified caatrum which, as close examination soon 
showed, had served as a 'point (Vappui for Chinese missions and troops where they fin*t 
reached Lou-lan territory after having crossed the salt-encrusted dry lake -bed and skirted 
its absolutely barren north shores. Its w alls, built with regular alternate layers of clay anti 
carefully secured reed fascines, and remarkably well preserved after two thousand years 
exposure, showed constructive features in closest agreement with those observed in the 
westernmost extension of the ancient Chinese border wall, which I had discovered and 
explored in 1907 in the desert of Tun-huang. 
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There could be no doubt that the fort dated, like the Tun-huang Limes itself, from the 
first military advance of the Chinese into the Tarim Basin, about LOT me., and that it 
represented, as it were, the bridge-head of the desert route by which that advance was made 
possible. 1 had become so familiar with that ancient Limes and the technical skill displayed 
in its construction that T could not help rejoicing at the way in which this work from the 
hands of the same old Chinese engineers had withstood the attacks of that most formidable 
enemy in this legion, wind-erosion. The walls of reed fascines had nowhere been seriously 
bleached, while inside the ciicum\allation the force of the wind has worked terrible havoc, 
scouring out big hollows down to 20 feet and mure below the ground level and reducing a 
large central structure to a bare clay terrace slivwn w ith scattered debris of timber. Under 
the shelter of the north wall, however, refuse heaps had survived, and these yielded Chinese 
je cords on w ood and paper. 

Beyond this fortified Chinese station other remains were traced. Of thoe it must suffice 
to mention a small ruined fort which occupied a- commanding position on the narrow top of 
a precipitous day ridge fully 100 fret high. Jt had evidently served as a stronghold and 
look-out post for some chief of th<* indigenous population of Loudan. Of the type, 
habits, and civilization of the Uou-Jan people, iim the Chinese found them on tli“ first opening 
of tho route through the desert, the Han Annah have preserved some curious notes. The 
a ’curacy of these was illustrated in a most striking fashion by the examination of the graves 
covering tho other end of the clay ridge. Mere we found the bodies of men and women, 
pmbably members ot the old chief’s family, in u truly wonderful stab' of preservation, due, 
no doubt, to the absolute dryness of the climate and the safe tdevntiou of their resting-places. 
The peaked felt caps of the men decorated with hi.* feathers and otbei tiophios of tho oliasc. 
the arrow’ -shafts by their side, the simple but strong woollen garments fastened with pins 
Of hard wood ; the neatly w on en small baskets holding the food for the dead, etc., all indicated 
a nice of semi-nomadic hunters and herdsmen, just- as the Chinese describe them. 

It w as a strange sensation to look down oil figures w hick but for the parched skin seemed 
like those of men asleep and to feel brought face to lace with people who inhabited, and no 
doubt liked, this dreary hop-nor region in the first centuries a.o. The features of the heads 
closely recalled the homo tdpuuis type, which, judging from my autliiopometrio records, 
worked up by Mr, T. A. Joyce, still supplies the prevalent element in the racial constitution 
<>t the indigenous population of Chinese Tm kestan and is seen in if s puicst term in tho Iranian- 
speaking tribes near the "Pamirs. The general appearance ot these Lou-iun people seemed 
curiously to accord with tho significant juxtaposition in which small bronze objects of Chinese 
origin wero pickod up on the slope below tho little fort together with stone implements, 
There were indications elsewhere, too, suggesting that tho interval separating tho latest 
Neolithic period in Lou-lan from the advent of t-he Chinese may not have been a very long 
one. 

Apart from their direct interest, tho discoveries h*n*o briefly indicated had a special 
importance by furnishing me with a safe starting-point and some guidance for the difficult 
task still before us, that of tracing tho line of that famous ancient route through the forbid- 
ding desert eastwards. But it w T as impossible to set out for it at once. Incessant toil in 
the waterless desert with constant exposure to its icy w inds had exhausted our Loplik 
labourers, hardy plants as they were and pleased w ith the rewards I gave them. When the 
last digging at the outlying ruins to the north -oast A had been done, I had to take them back 
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to our Lou-lan base camp, whence they could return in safety under Ibrahim Beg’s guidance 
to the w orld of the living. 

The season’s initial sand-storm which had broken with full fury on Ihe preceding night 
and which the Lopliks attributed to the wrath of the dead we had disturbed, made this march 
exceptionally trying, apart from the risks of straying, which the semi-darkness involved 
for the men. To my great relief I found Lai Singh safely arrived after accomplishing his 
survey tasks in the west on a circuit of some 400 miles. He had been duly joined by that 
plucky hunter, Abdu’r-itahim, w r ho with his life-long desert experience and his magnificent 
camels brought fresh strength for our column. It may serve to illustrate the stamina of 
his animals, bred and reared in the Kuruk-tagh, that the baby camel to which one of them 
gave birth at the Lou-lan sice subsequently traversed with us all those w aterless wastes of 
salt and gravel unharmed and almost throughout on its own legs. 

Together we moved then north to the Kuruk-tagh in order to secure for our hard-tried 
camels a few days* rest with water and grazing at the salt springs of Altmish-bulak. The 
new route followed on the three day**’ inarch allowed me to examine more burial-grounds 
on the gravel glacis w hich overlooks the ancient riverine belt, now dried up and eroded by 
the wind. Their remains proved very helpful for explaining my previous finds east of the 
Lou-lan site. But even more welcome w r us the four days' halt at Altmish-bulak. Its springs, 
saline as they are*guve our brave camels their first chance of a real drink after three weeks, 
and on the roed beds around them they could gather fresh strength for the hard task still 
before them. After the dead world we had toiled in, this little patch of vegetation seemed 
delightful, too, to u^ humans. 

After replenishing our ice supply and taking a carefully arranged store of fuel, we started 
on February 24 for our respective tasks. The one allotted to Lai Singh w r as to survey the 
unknown north-east shores of the great salt-encrusted basin, which represents the fullest 
extension of the dried-up ancient Lop-nor, and the barren hill ranges of the Kuruk-tagh 
overlooking them. I myself accompanied by Afrazgul and Shams Din proposed to search 
for the ancient Chinese route where it left the edge of the once inhabited Lou-lan area, aud 
to trace it over whatever ground it might have crossed right through to where it was likely 
to have diverged from the line still followed by the desert track, which lends from Tun-huang 
along the southern shore of the great dried-up Lop Sea towards Miran. It was a fascinating 
task after my own tasto, combining geographical and historical interest, but one attended 
also by serious difficulties and risks. 

From what I knew of the general character of the ground before us, it was certain that 
Ave could not hopo for water, nor over most of it for fuel to melt our ice with, before striking 
the Tun-huang caravan track, a matter of some ten days’ hard marching judging from the 
approximately calculated distance. There was a limit to the enduraneo of our brave camels, 
and with the heavy loads of ice, fuel, and provisions w hich had to be carried for the sake of 
safety, 1 could rot- expect the animals, already hard tried by the preceding week’s work in 
absolute desert, to remain fit for more than ten to twelve clays. It was impossible to foresee 
what physical obstacles might bo met and might delay us l>eyond the calculated measure of 
time in this wilderness devoid of all resources and now more barren, perhaps, than any similarly 
large area of this globe. And there remained the problem how to hit the line of the ancient 
route and to track it through on ground which long before the dawn of historical times had 
ceased to offer any chance for human occupation. For a careful search of any relics left 
behind by tho ancient traffic, which had passed through what the Chinese Annals vaguely 
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describe as the terrible “ desert of the White Dragon Mounds,” there would be no time. 
Much, if not most, had to be left to good fortune— and, combined with what hints I could 
deduce from previous archaeological and topographical observations. Fortune served me 
better than I had ventured to hope. 

Physical difficulties soon presented themselves as we made our way south through and 
across a perfect maze of steep clay terraces, all eroded by the same east-north-east wind 
which had sculptured the usual yardangs of Lou-lan, but of far greater height. Having 
thus regained the vicinity of the terminal point d'appui above mentioned of the ancient 
route, I soon found confirmation for my previously formed conjecture that the initial bearing 
of the route lay to the north-east. It was marked by the almost completely eroded remains 
of an outlying indigenous camping-place and of an ancient watch-tower of the typo familiar 
to me from the Tun-huang Litties y which I opportunely discovered on towering terraces at 
the very edge of ancient vegetation. Wo had reached hero the extreme eastern limit of the 
area to which the waters of the Kuruk-darya had once carried life. Boyond there wore no 
ruins to guide us. The desert eastwards was already in ancient times as devoid of plant 
or animal life of any sort as it now is. As we loft behind the withered and bleached fragments 
of the last dead tamarisk trunk lying on the salt soil, I felt that we had passed from the land 
of the dead into ground that never knew life — except on the route to be tracked. 

As we steered onwards by the compass across absolutely barren wastes of clayey sh<>r, 
detritus or hard salt crust, chance helped us in a way which at times seemed almost uncanny. 
Again and again finds of early Chinese copper coins, small metal objects, stone ornaments 
and the like gave assurance that we were still near the ancient track by which Chinese politi- 
cal missions, troops and traders had toiled for four centuries through this lifeless wilderness. 
It is impossible to record here exact details of all such fmds. But I may at least briefly mention 
two thrilling incidents which by their nature helped greatly to raise the spirits of my men 
and filled thorn with superstitious confidence in some spirits’ safe guidance. At the time 
they made me to fool as if 1 were living through in reality experiences dimly remembered 
from some of Jules Verne’s fascinating stories T had read as a small boy. 

Thus, on the third day of our march, when the last traces of ancient desert vegetation 
had long remained behind, we suddenly found the ancient track plainly marked for about 
30 yards by over two hundred Chinese copper coins strewing the dismal ground of salt- 
encrusted clay. They lay in a well-defined line running north-east to south-west, just as 
if some kindly spirit among those patient old Chinese wayfarers, who had faced this awful 
route with its hardships and perils, had wished to assure us that the bearing Tvvas steering 
by was the right one. In reality they must have got loose from the string which tied them 
and gradually dropped out unobserved through an opening in their bag or case. The coins 
were all of the Han type, and seemed as if fresh from some mint. Some 50 yards further on 
in the same direction we came upon a similar scattered heap of bronze arrow-hoads, all mani- 
festly unused and looking as if newly issued from some arsenal of Han times. Their shape 
And weight exactly agreed with the ancient Han ammunition I had picked up so often along 
the Limes of Tun-huang, which was garrisoned during the first century before and after Christ. 
The way in which the coins and arrow-heads had been allowed to remain on the ground 
suggested that they had dropped from some convoy of stores in Han times which was moving 
At night-time and probably a little off the main track but still in the right direction. 

Next day’s long march brought another discovery equally stirring and useful. We 
had followed our north-easterly course across easy ground of bare clay and mica detritus 
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when it approached at a slant a forbidding belt of salt-coated erosion terraces clearly of the 
type to which the Chinese of Han times had applied the graphic designation of White 
Dragon Mounds.” I knew it foreboded the close vicinity of that ancient sea-bed encrusted 
with hard crumpled salt which 1 was anxious to steer clear of as long as possible, on account 
of the terrible surface it would present for our poor camels' foot. They were sore already 
and the painful process of " rc -soling " had to be resorted to night after night. I was just 
preparing to climb the prominent mesha which had served as our guiding point and to use 
it as a look-out, when we found on its slo}>es Chinese coins, soon followed by quite a collection 
of metal objects, including bronze ornaments and a well-preserved dagger and bridle in 
iron. Evidently the terrace had served as a regular halting-place, and a careful inspection 
of the ground ahead suggested that it had been used for this purpose, because at its foot 
was the first piece of ground level and tolerably clear of salt which travellers would strike 
after passing through the forbidding maze of u White Dragon Mounds " and the dried-up 
sea-bottom beyond, 

1 had to decide whether L was to strike across the latter now or to skirt the ancient sea- 
shore by continuing the north-east course, which threatened to take us further and further 
away from where we hoped to find water. It might have meant a detour of days, and the 
interpretation 1 put on our lucky find encouraged me to avoid tills by heading straight for 
the dead salt sea. That evening we had reached its shore-line, and the crossing effected 
next day proved how wise the change of direction had been. The march across the petrified 
sea, with its hard salt crust crumpled up into knife-like small pressure ridges, was a most 
trying experience for camels and us men alike. But when this weary tramp of 20 miles, 
more fatiguing than any 1 ever had in the desert, had safely brought us to the first spot of 
soft salt in front of the opposite line of salt-covered erosion terraces, and we could halt for 
a night’s rest, I had good reason to feel glad for my choice and grateful for the find which 
had prompted it. As the following marches proved, we had crossed the forbidding sea of 
hard crumpled salt at the very point where it was narrowest, and had thus escaped a night's 
halt on ground where neither beast nor man could have found a spot to rest in comfort. 
It was, no doubt, this advantage which had determined those old Chinese pioneers in the 
choice of this line for their route. 

Helped by finds of coins and the like, we continued to track the route over ground still 
absolutely barren, until we reached, three days later, the last offshoot of the low 
desert range which overlooks from the north the extreme eastern extension of the ancient 
dried-up sea-bed. Then, as we skirted its shore-line under steep cliffs looking exactly like 
those of a sea still in being 1 had the satisfaction of finding the ancient track in 
places still plainly marked in the salt-encrusted ground. It was a strange sensation when 
my eyes first caught the straight line of the ancient road, where it cuts for nearly 2 miles across 
a small bay of the petrified sea. It showed a uniform width of some 20 feet, and was worn 
down to a depth of about 1 foot in the surface of hard salt cakes, as a result of the passage 
for centuries of transport animals, and probably carts too. There was ocular evidence 
here of the magnitude of the traffic which had once moved through these barren solitudes. 
But how those patient old Chinese organizers of transport had maintained it over some 15ft 
miles of ground without water, fuel, or grazing still remains somewhat of a problem. 

( To be continued . ) 




OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ALAMKARA LfTERATURE. 

P* V. KANE, M.A., Lb.M. j Dombay. 

The Chronology of Alamkftra Literature. 

Part II. 

(Continued from Yol. XL., j>. 288.) 

The history of Alamkdra literature falls under two sections. One section should 
show how, from stn.ill beginnings, a complete theory of Poetics (including the figures of 
speech) was evolved. In this soction wo saw how at the outset there wore only a few 
well-iecognized nla itktlnts and how in course of time subtle distinctions were made between 
one ahithktirn and another. It has been said, with a good deal of truth, t hat the Indian 
mind revels in subtle distinctions, divisions and classifications. This branch of Sanskrit 
Literature is as good an example of this tendency as any other. Sometimes even the 
most trivial circumstance has been thought sulheient to create a separate figure. In the 
second section, upon which we now propose to enter, wo shall try to establish, as far as 
the materials at our disposal enable us, the chronology of the most prominent writers on 
the J UithLdni-'Sdiitra. 

The first question that naturally arises is: What is the most ancient work on the 
AUithkdni-Sdstra ? hi reply to this question, the Agnipurdm is put forward as the original 
of all later doctrines on the subject. We shall therefore examine the claims of the 
Agihiparatfa to bo regarded as the most ancient work on the Alaihkdra-^dslra. 

The Agnipurtoa. 


Some commentators of the Kdoyiprakiki say that Bharaia, in order to introduce 
through the medium of sweet poetry the tender minds of princes to more profound studies, 
composed concise Kdrikds, the materials for which ho drew from the Agnipurdm } We 
think that this respect paid to the Agnipurdm is duo to a misconception oil the part ol 
these writers and that the Agnipur&ija is not entitled to the honour of being looked upon 
a* the most ancient work on the Alaska ra-Sasir a. 

The Agnipurd>}a is a hotch-potch, an encyclopaedia of heterogeneous materials, some- 
thing like 4 Enquire within upon everything. ’ It is impossible to attempt to give even a 
brief summary of the contents of the eleven thousand verses of the Agnipurdna (in the 
nMiotfm* Indica series). The curious reader must refer to the preface of Dr. Bajendralal 
*\lilra. We shall give hero a brief analysis of that part (chapters 336—340) which deals with 
ligures of speech and other kindred matters. In chapter 330, after doiming K&vya and 
dividing it lirst into Sanskrit and Prakrit and thou into gadya^ padya and mik'a (as done 
by Daudin), the subdivisions of gadya (live in number) and of padya aro defined, in 
chapter 337 ndtakas and some topics connected therewith are spoken of. In chapter 338 
the rasa * and bhdvas aro treated of. In 339, the four ritis (Vaidarbhi, Gaudi, Latf and 
IVinchaU) are described* In chapter 340, some points connected with acting are discussed. 
Chapter 341 speaks of gesticulation, rasas and nino alamkdras of sabdu. Chapter 342 
deals with such figures of sab da as anupretsa , yamaka and such intricate arrangements of 


' MrtheHvara, in his KdvyapraWddtirsa, Sukumlrdn rdjakntndr dn svMu-kdvy^prm^dvdrd 
^dmm mirdntare pramrtayitum — Agmpurdndd.uddh.itya 

kdrikdbhih Samkshipya Bharatamunih pretyttamn. , , . 

The Kriihndnandint, a comment on the SAhUyakamndt ol WbUtaha?* my*: KAvyarasMMya 
v ^ni. pa rdnkdi.dH»hW» adhilyn.prakriyAA Bharalab samksfoptAbhih kAnkablnumbabanUha. 
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letters as gomutrikabandha , sarmtobhadra , &c. Chapter 343 dilates upon the figures of 
sense and 344 on the figures of both word and sense. In chapter 345, seven gunas of 
Poetry are spoken of, and in chapter 346 the blemishes of Poetry are dealt with. 

The evidence for arriving at the conclusion that the Agnipurdna is not the most 
original work on Ala mk dr a literature is both internal and external. 

The internal evidence may be stated as follows : — 

I. We have some indications in the Agnipurdna itself showing that it was not 
Bharata who copied from it, but rather the reverse. The Agnipurdna says that the riti 
styled Bharati was so called because it was first promulgated by Bharata. 2 Tn the 
S&tyamHira* of Bharata we are told that tlio four vrittis Bharati , Hattvati , Kaihiki and 
Arabhati were received by Bharata from Brahma and that Bharati Vritti was named after 
the Bharatas. From the above it is clear that the Agnipurdna knew that Bharata was the 
originator of the Ndtyahflstm (or at least of the Vrittis that form a very integral part 
of it) and that perhaps it had before it the very words of Bharata quoted by us above, 
Another noteworthy fact in this connection is that Bharata nowhere alludes to the 
Agnipurdna in the extant Ndtyaiastra, although he shows an acquaintance with works of 
the Purana class. 4 

II. The very nature of the contents of the Agnipurdna precludes the idea that it is 
an ancient and original work. Even a cursory examination reveals the fact that the 
Agnipurdna is a professed conglomeration of heterogeneous material borrowed from many 
sources, especially in that part of it which deals with the various branches of Sanskrit 
literature. On the other hand the N dtyasfistra appears to bo a very original work. 
Bharata speaks of only four figures of speech/' while the .Agnipur&ra mentions a large 
number. If Bharata had the Agnipurdna before him or if he had known more than four 
well-recognized figures of speech, he would have given a full exposition of them and 
Mould not have been held back by considerations of irrelevancy and prolixity. He defines 
and illustrates about a hundred different metres, w hich have as much connection with the 
dramatic art as figures of speech. 

III. We shall later on adduce evidence to show that the Ndtyaidstra of Bharata 
must be at all events earlier than A.D. 500. From an examination of the contents of 
the Agnipurdna , it follows that it was put together later than A.D. 700 or even A.D. 1000. 
Our reasons are : — 

(a) The Agnipurdna refers to the seven Kdrylas of the Jtdmdyaya , the Hctrivawsa, to 
P ingala, Palalcdpya , 'Salihotra, Dhanvantari and Smruta. It gives a short summary of the 
Bhagvatdgild in chapter 380, in which halves of verses 6 occurring in different chapters of the 
Oita have been combined in one verse. One of the most significant facts for our purposes 
is that the Agnipur&na borrows from the Amarakota in chapters 359—366. Almost all 
the verses are directly taken from the Amarakoia or are formed by taking half verse** 
from the K6sa and then piecing them together. If Amara borrowed at all he would do so 

2 Bharatena prantiatvdd-Bhdrati rUir.uchy ate. —Agnipurdna 339.6. 

H May a kdvya-kriyd-hetbh prakshiptd d ruh in*dj Hayd . — Ndtyaidstra 20-23 ; again at 20-25 wo rofti 
* s ' ra - nd madh eya ir-bh aratai h prayuktd ed Bhdratt ndnia bhavet.tu vrittih tl 

4 Any eh pi defd ebhyd ye Pur (hie sfvhprakirtitdh t teehu prayujyate hy-eshd pravfitt\R4v-Aup 
MagculM — Ndfya. 13-35. 

6 Kdvyasy-aite hy.alariikdrdS-chatvdrah pati-IArtitdh . — Ndfya. 16-4. 

e Ayni 380-12 it* the same as OUd VI. 40 and VII. 14. Na hi kalydnakrit Icaichid durgatiW tdfd 
yachchhofi t Dai vi hy-eshd gunamayi mama mdyd duratyayd U 
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from works similar to his own, as ho himself acknowledges in the words sam«hrily-anya~ 
tantrani, &c. It cannot be supposed that for a few of his vargas he fell back on the 
Agnipurana and not on other Ko^as. The Agnipurana , on the other hand, in its dosiro to 
include some account of every branch of Sanskrit literature would naturally draw upon the 
most famous Kosa in its day, as it has drawn upon tho Gita , the Sikshd and other works. 
Therefore we may safely conclude that this portion of the Agnipurdm is taken from the 
Amarakosa. Unfortunately scholars are not at one as to the dato of Amarasmha . Max 
Miiller arrived at the conclusion that Amara flourished about the beginning of the 6th 
century A.D. Prof. MacDonoll (History of Sanskrit Literature , p. 433) thinks it not 
improbable that the Amarakosa was written about A.D. 500. Dr. Hoernle fixes tho dato 
between A.D. 625. and A. D. 040. (JRAS of Great Britain for 1906, p. 940) on the 
strength of the fact that Amara s meaning of tho word Arnsa is basod upon the meaning of 
the word as given by Vagbhata. Taking even the earliest date assigned to Amara, viz . , 5th 
century A. D., we can at once assert that tho Agnipurdm must be later than the Amarakosa 
by some centuries. A period of two centuries would be absolutely necessary for Amara’s 
work to corno into general circulation and to be so highly esteemed as to be quoted by even 
orthodox writers. The Agnipurana would not have gone out of its way to borrow from 
an unorthodox writer like Amara, if tho latter’s fame had not become world-wide in its day. 
Hence there is no objection in placing tho Agnipurana later than the 7th century A.D. 

(b) Tho Agnipurana and the Ndtyasdstra of Bharata have a number of verses in 
common with very slight variations that may have boon duo to tho errors of scribes. We 
have said above that taking into consideration the nature of the two works, the greatest 
probability lies in tho theory that the Agnipurdm copied from the Ndtyasdstra. Some of 
the striking common passages are : — Ndfya VI. 39 and Agni 338.7-8; Ndtya VI, 36 and 
Agni 338. 12 ; Ndtya 20. 28-29 and Agni 337. 11-12 ; Ndtya 16.60-62 and Agni 342. 15-16. 

(c) The definitions given by the Agnipurdm of Sahokti , Rupaka , Utprekshd , Viseshokti , 
V ihhdvand, Apahnuti and Samddhi (Agni 343. 23; 343.24-25; 343.26-27; 343. 27-28; 
344. 18; 344. 13, respectively) are almost the same as those of Daudin (K. 1). II. 351 ; 
H. 66; II. 221 ; II. 323 ; II. 199 ; II. 304; I. 93.) Besides these, there are a number 
of verses and phrases which occur both in the Agnipurdm and tho Kavyiidarxa\ 
e.g., Padyam chains hpcidi tachcha vritlam jdtir-iti tridhrf. — Agni. 336. 21 and K. D. I. 11 ; 
Sfi vidyd naus-titirshu n&ih Gambhirani kdv ya-sagaram. Agni. 336. 23 and K. D. 1. 12 ; 
N agar dr n a va -saila rt u cha nd rdrkdsrama- pdd'O pal h \ U dyanasalilakriddmadh updnaratotsavaih ; 
Agni . 336. 29 and K. D. I. 16; Itih&sa^kath6d!Mtam-itar ad-v<i rasdsrayam.—Agni. 336. 25 
and K . D. L 15. Dm lin almost everywhere gives his own examples and definitions. He 
mentions the Brihatkathd and tho Sctukdvya , but nowhere alludes to the Agnipurdm . It 
is highly improbable that a writer like Daudin should go a-begging to the Agnipurdm 
lor stray verses and half-verses ; while it is quite in keeping with the character of the 
Agnipurdm to borrow from Daudin. We shall discuss in detail the date of Daudin later 
on. He seems to have flourished about tho 6th century A. D. If we admit that the 
Agnipurdua borrows from him, the former must bo placed a century or two later than the 

6th century A. D. ^ , 

(d) The definitions of Rupaka, Akslvpa, Aprastutapraiaihsa, Paryayfikta and 
Hamdsdkti are almost tho same in Bhamahas work and the Agnipurana ( Bh&maha II. 21 
a nd Agni 343. 22 ; Bh&maha II. 58 and Agni 344. 15 ; Bh&maha III. 29 and Agni 344. 
16 ; Bh&maha III. 8 and Agni 344. 1« ; Bh&maha II. 69 and Agm 344. 17 respectively) 
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Bhlmaha expressly says at the end of the 2nd Parichchlicda that he gives his own 
examples only. 7 Hence we must suppose that the Agnipurdiia borrows from Bhamaha. 
Bhamaha belongs to the 7th century A. D. The Agnipurdna must therefore be later 
than A. D. 700. 

(e) The most remarkable fact however is that there are a number of verses in 
Bhoja’s Sarasvaiika nthdbhara na which are also found in the Agnipurdna. We shall quote 
only a few out of many such verses. Dhvanir-varndh padaii » vdkyam-ity-etad vdnmayam 
matam ( Agni . 336. I and S. K. 1st verse) ; ye vyut patty adind mb dam -ala mkart u m-iha 
kshamdh (Agni. 341. 18 and S. K. II. 2) ; Uktipratyuktimad vdlcyam vdkovdkya m dvidhaiva 
tat (Agni, 342. 32 and 8 . K. p. 293). Karnikdydm likhed-ekam dve dvc dikshu ridiksh u 
cha I pravamnirgamau dikshu k urydd -asht a -chchhade^mb uj e . — (Agni. 342. 46 and S. K. 
p. 258)* Besides these we may compare Agni . 341. 21 and 26 with S, K. pp. 154 and 
157 (S. K. A ny*ktin&m-anukrit is-c hhdyd sdpiha shadvidhd &c., and 8. K. : — Sdbhiprdyasya 
vdkye yad vachaso vinivemnam | mudram tdm mut-praddyi-lvdt kavyamitdrdvidn viduh 
respectively), and Agni . 342. 10-11 with S, K, p. 224 (Kdrndti Kaunlali Kaufikl Kaunkani 
Bdmvdsikd). It is possible that both Bhoja and the Agnipurdna may have drawn upon a 
common source. Bhoja quotes a very large number of verses without acknowledgments 
from Dan din and other writers. So we cannot dogmatically say that the Agnipurum 
borrowed from him. Still we think that it is not beyond the bounds of possibility to 
say that the Agnipurdna copies Bhoja’s work. 

Thus the internal evidence is against the theory that Bharata based his work on the 
Agnipurdna. The external evidenco points in the same direction. It is as follows : — 

The Agnipurdna is not referred to by any ancient rhetorician. Leaving aside 
Dandin and Bhamaha, Anandavardhana and his voluminous commentator Abhinavagupta 
do not refer to it. Mammata quotos the Vishnupurdna , but nowhere the Agnipurdna. 
The first writer of note that distinctly mentions the Agnipurdna is Visvanatha, author 
of the Sahityadarpam (14th century A. D ). As regards the Ndtyaidstra of Bharata, the 

A 

case is quite different. Every author of note from Anandavardhana, Pratlharenduraja, 
Abhinavagupta down to Jagannatha quotes the dicta of Bharata with respect and oven 
Daudin and Bhamaha soom to refer to him as wo shall see lator on. The conclusion that 
naturally follows is that tho ancient writers on Alamkdra had no knowledge of the 
existence of the Agnipurdna or at least that part of it which deals with the Alamkdra- Sdstra . 
Tho great authority to which they ail looked up with reverence was the Natyasdstra. 
Hence the claims put forward by later commentators on behalf of the Agnipurdna to be 
regarded as the original work on tho Alamkdra- Sdstra are not at all justified. 

Here a question may naturally be, asked how was it that the Agnipurdna came to 
be looked upon a& the most ancient work on the Alamkdra- Sdstra ? The following appears 
to us to be the proper reply. There is no doubt that the origin and development of the 
Alathkdra-&a8tra was due to such writers as Bharata, Bhamaha and Dandin. In the 
revival of Brahmanism that followed the decline of Buddhism, most of tho extant 
Puranas took their present shape and in course of time rose in popular esteem. As they 
were associated with the name of Vyasa, a halo of antiquity and sanctity was cast round 
them. The later commentators of works on Alamkdra , whose reverence for the Purawx 
far surpassed their respect for such writers as Dandin and Bhamaha naturally thought 
that the Purani s were very ancient and that they could not possibly have borrowed 

— — — — -■ ■ ■ M l l, ,,, - ,.. — .,, i n 

7 Smywh k;itair-eva nidar3anair.iya>h mayd prak\ipt& khalu vdgalarhkriUh | 
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from such secular writers as Daiujin. We hope that the foregoing discussion has 
established that the Agnipuram is not the original work on tho AlahhlraZastm, that it is 
later than A. D. 700 and that it is indebted to the writings of Bharata, Dandin, Bhamaha 
and possibly Bhoja. 

The Nfttya&&stra of Bharata. 

Bharata has a claim to be spoken of hero for a twofold reason ; firstly because ho 
gives an elaborate account of the rasa s which are of the essence of Kdvya and secondly 
because his work contains the earliest extant treatment of figures of speech. 

Before proceeding furthor, it would not be out of place if wo make a few remarks 
upon the Sanskrit drama in general. Tho origin of the Sanskrit drama, as that of many 
other branches of Sanskrit literature, is lost in the mists of antiquity. As far as our 
knowledge goes, tho earliest and clearest reference to the dramatic art occurs in Panini, 8 
who mentions 'Silalin and Krisasva as authors of Nalasiitras . An objection might be raised 
by sceptical critics that the two sutra s are spurious additions made later on. But it is not 
a sound one. Patanjali tho author of the Mcthdbhashya takes those sufras for granted and 
speaks of actors that had studied the natasidra of 'Silalin. 0 As Panini speaks of natasutms, 
it follows as a matter of course that a number of dramas must have been composed 
prior to the natasuira s. It cannot be said that the rules on tho dramatic art were first 
laid down and that then dramas were composed in consonance with them The canons 
of dramaturgy can be laid down only when a number of dramatic works alroady exist. 
Thus a very great dramatic activity appears to have preceded Panini. There is a great 
divergence of opinion among scholars about the date of Panini. Most scholars concede 
that Panini did not at all events flourish later than 300 B. C. There are some who would 
place Panini in the 7th or 8th century before Christ. We make bold to avow our 
adheronce to this latter view. Tho dramatic works on which tho naiasutra> referred to 
by Panini were based must therefore have been composed some centuries earlier than 
300 B. C. at the latest. Nothing beyond their bare names is known of the natasidra s of 
Silalin and Krisasva, nor of tho dramatic works on which they must have been founded. 
In the times of Patafijali (140 B. 0.) dramatic representations ajipear to have been much 
in vogue. Patanjali alludes in a number of places to actors and dramatic performances. 
In one place Patanjali tells us that in his day the killing of the demon Kaiiisa and the 
humiliation of Bali wore represented on tho stage. 10 In another place he talks of the 
wives of actors appearing on tho stage and declaring themselves as belonging to him who 
accosts them. 11 Although the drama thus flourished in the centuries preceding the 
Ohristian era, the Sanskrit drama appears to have had a struggle for existence. Consider- 
ing the exuberant growth of almost every branch of Sanskrit literature, the number of 
Sanskrit dramas that have come down to us appoars very small indeed. A large number 

8 Mark tho following s&tras : — PdcdSarya-sihilibhychk bhikshu-natasiUraydh and Kartnanda-kisdsvdrf- 
inih. ( Pdnini IV* 3. 110-111.) 

<J See Mahdbhdshya, Vol. II, p, 280, Pdrd^arind bhikshavah saildlino natdh . 

10 It id tu kathath varta md na- kdlatd Kammui ijhdlayati Halim bawthayati-iti cMiahate hamse 
chirdbaddhe c ha Bdtau | Atrdpi yum | katham | ye tdvad-de Sobhanikd ndma etc pmtyaksham 
fccmacnii ghdtayanti pratyakaham cha Balim baruihayanti-iti | Mahdbhdshya (Kielhorn), Vol. II, 
p« 36. On tho word Sdbhanika, Kaiyyata remarks (ho roads tfaubhiki) Saubhikd iti | kwnaddy-anukarindm 
vydkhydndpd-dhydydh | kitnsdnuklrl with sdmljikaih kamsabiuhlkyb ydhitah kam*6 bfulahye 

vivakahitah | 

w Nat&ndrh striyd rahgehh gatd yd yah prichchhati kasya ytlyam kasya ydyam-iti tain tarn tava 
tav i ity-dhuh. i Mah&bUahya, Vol. Ill, p. 7. 
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of Sanskrit dramas are mentioned by the Da \arupakavdl6ka and by the 8dkityadarpana r 
many of whioh are known to us only by their names. The dramas that survive are only 
a few of the masterpieces whioh people oared to preservo. It seems that time proved 
a too muoh even for dramatists of the highest order of merit. In this connection may 
be noted the case of Bh&sa, who kindled the admiration of even Kalidasa 12 and won the 
encomiums of a great writer like B&na. 13 None of his dramatic works (Bana, it should be 
observed, uses the plural ‘ Natakaih ’) was extant till a few years ago and what remained 
of the dramatic genius of Bhasa was a few verses quoted as his in anthologies. 11 
Scholars are divided in opinion as to the authorship of the dramas recently published 
by Mr. Ganapatis&atri as Bhasa 's. This is not the place to enter into that question. 

Among the extant works on the dramatic art, the Ndtyas&stra of Bharata, the 
Dasarupaka of Dhananjaya and the Sahityadarpana of Visvanfttha are the most widely 
known and most often quoted. Of these three, the work of Bharata is by far the most 
ancient and highly honoured. The complete work has been issued by the enterprising 
proprietor of the Nirnayasagaxa Press, Bombay. It is beyond the scope of the present 
article to enter upon a minute and oritioal examination of the text of the work. Still, we 
oannot help saying that a oritioal edition of the Ndfyasaslra, embodying the results 
of a patient investigation into . all the works on poetics and dramaturgy that quote 
Bharata and into the numerous commentaries on the extant dramas, is a great desideratum. 

The printed Natyasdstra has 37 chapters and contains about 15000 verses (mostly in 
the sloka metre) interspersed with a few passages in prose here and there. The author 
Bharata appears to be a semi-divine person having access even to the gods. The work is 
said to be the fifth Veda 1B and to have been received by Bharata from Brahma. The 
work is of an encyclopaedic character. It is not possible to give a summary of the work 
here. The chapters that most interest us from our present point of view are the sixth and 
seventh whioh treat of rasas and bhdvas respectively and the 16th. In the latter, after 
speaking of 26 points in connection with poetry, the author defines and illustrates four 
figures of speech, Upamd, Bupaka, Dipaka and Yamaka. All the examples are his own. 
Then the ten blemishes of Kdvya and the ten Chinas of it such as iilesha (the names are the 
same as those in the Kavyodaria I, 41) are defined. Hie chapter winds up with a state- 
ment as to what particular metres or letters ( hrasva , dirgha, pluia, &c.) should be employed 
in connection with the several rasas. 

The date of the Nfttyabdstra. 

At the outset it is necessary to remove a possible misunderstanding about the date of 
Bharata. It may be plausibly urged that, as Bharata is not mentioned by PAnini, the 
former is later than the latter. It must, however, be borne in mind that P&gini was not 

12 Prathiut'yaicu&ih Bh&ta-kavi-aaumiUa-kavi-mUrddtnAth prabcmdM n-atikramya kathafa vartamAna - 
kaveh Kdliddsatya kriy&ydrh pariehadd bahumdnab 1 Mdlavikdgnimi tra I, 

a StUmdhfrakritArambhair ndfahair bahubhtouikaib t Supatdkair yat6 Mbs Bhd *6 devakutair- 
\va . — Introduction to Harskasharita. 

A similar but tag more remarkable fate overtook a grammatical work, the Satiiyeaha at VyW** 
It existed in the days of Patafijali, who alludes to it as an authority. Scnhgrahe prddhdnyem etat 
parltehitari^MaMhdthva, Vol. I, p. «. But in the days of the Vdkyapadtya (about A. D. #00), the 
SMignha had ceased to exist. Prdyeaa acrtikthepa-wMn alpavidydpaHyraM* I Saihprdpya myd- 
karaytn »a*gmh»4 •tom^ipdgate^-.rdkyapadtya U.4U. 

* See Ndfyat&tra I. 15. Ndfj /dtAyaih patoham eatoXt setfbdMit 
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writing a history of Sanskrit literature. If he mentions any word, he does so simply 
because he regards it as noteworthy from the grammarian’s point of view. The tendency 
to jump from the mere non-mention of a writer by another to chronological conclusions 
about them has been a frequent and fruitful source of error. We wish to enter our 
protest against this tendency. The more circumstance that Bharata is not referred to as 
a writer on dramaturgy by Panini is not at all sufficient to place Bharata later than 
Panini. We must adduce independent and positive evidence to prove the posteriority of 
Bharata to Panini. We do not mean to say, however, that the extant NatyaiMra is as 
old as the Sutrakarw mentioned by Panini. There are certain indications in the 
Ndtyaidslra itself that point to an opposite conclusion. Tt often quotes verses in the Aryd 
metre with the remark Atra Sutrdnubaddhe Aryd bhamtah (on this point there are two 
Aryas composed in conformity with a Sutra). This we interpret to mean that the extant 
Ndtyasdstra was preceded by works on dramaturgy which were themselves based upon older 
-fitra writings. 

We shall now pass on to the consideration of the evidence establishing the date of the 
Natyaiastra. 

1. The Daian'i paka of Dhanafijaya is a well-known treatise on dramaturgy. The 
author tells us that ho composed the work at the court of Munja This Mufija is most 
probably the same as the uncle of the Para mar a king, Bhoja. If this be so, the Daian) pahi 
must have boon composed before A. D. 1000. Dhana java says at the beginning of 
his work that Brahma took the essence of the Vedas and composed the Ndlyasdstra and 
fhat Bharata gave a performance in accordance with it. 10 This makes it clear that the 
author of the Daiarupaka was quite familiar with the traditional origin of the Natyaiaatra 
as contained in the latter 17 and that he looked ujxm Bharata as a semi-divine sago belong- 
ing to those far-off times when men had free access to the gods. Hence it follows that 
Bharata’s work must have been written (not necessarily in the form in which we have it 
now) a number of centuries before A. D. 1000. 

2 . Abbinavagupta, author of the Lochana, a comment on the Dhvanyajoka, calls 
Bharata a very ancient sage and says that Yamaha and Vpamdvre re regarded by him as 
figures of word and sense respectively. 13 Yamaha and Upamil are treated of in the 
10th ohapter of the extant Natyaidstra. Raghavabhafta, the learned author of a com- 
mentary entitled Arthadydtaniha on the Sdkuntala, quotes at every step Bharata’s dicta 
and oftentimes names the very chapters in which the versos occur. A careful examination 
of his commentary would yield very valuable material for settling the text of the 
Natyaiaatra. He tells us 1 ® that Abhinavagupta composod a commentary called Abhimva- 
bharati on the Naly%idstra of Bharata. It should be noted that Abhinavagupta does not 
“peak of Bandin (6th century) or BhAmaha (A. D. 700) as chiraniam or as a muni. A 

Vddhrity-Mdh itya edroth yamakhila.iiitytimlnudiyavedtuh Viri,Vhis-ch„krr ya*ya prayfigm 

wunir*Qpi Bharata# 44n$,awhh Nilakanthali i 

17 See Ndtyaldttm 1. 1-4 and 11*16. 

18 Ohirantanair-hi BharatamuMprabhfilibhir Yamnkdpame. &Mdrthdlmkb1ratmi-c«htc.-Dhwnyd- 

Kkaltoham, p. S 

18 P. 6 (NlrpayasAgaro, 8rd edition.) Ida* padyam Abhinamguptap,tddchdryair.Bharatamydm. 
• ib bwvabhdfaty4,h vydkky&tam- The verse referred to is Sdtradhdrah pafhen-ndndim {Xdtyafdttra 
V -08). On p. 20 o' the above edition, RAgliavabhattg quotes a long passage rom the Ndtyafdstra, 
nth chapter and remarks AbMmvabhdratydd, Bharatattkdydm-Abhimmguptdchdryair mahatdpraban- 
dbma bhinmtayi athdpUdni. 
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large number of centuries must have intervened between Bharata and Abhinavagupta 
to make the latter look upon the former with so much reverence. Abhinavagupta wrote 
his Kmmistdtm in A, D. 1)91 and his B r ih at p mhjabk ij n « v i ma rs h i n l in A. D. 1015. 

3. Rudrabhatta wrote a work called s r i nga rati l aka in which ho says, * Bharata and 
others have spoken about ram* in connection with dramaturgy ; L shall treat of them 
as far as my light goes in connection with poetry/ 2l) In the 0th chapter of the extant 

• Ndtyasastra there is an elaborate disquisition on the rasa*. Quotations are taken from 
Rudrabhart-a by Bhoja, Mamina ,a and others. If Rudrabha*jta be identical with Ru drain 
the author of Kdryfilamkara, then the S >; ingdrat ilaka was composed earlier than A. I). 900. 
Fratiharenduraja (A. D. 925) and Abhinavagupta (A. 1). 960 — 1020) take a number of verses 
from Rudrata. Hence it follows that before A. D. 900 there existed a work going under 
the name of Bharata which contained a full exposition of the rasas . 

4. Anandavardhaua, author of Dhvany Uuka, a standard work on Sahitya , often 
refers to Bharata's works. In one place he says that the Vrittis Kaitiku &c., are well 
known from the works of Bharata. 21 In anothor place he remarks that the author of the 
Venisaiiihdra, out of a slavish adherence to Bharata’s rules, exhibits in his drama an aiigtt 
called vildm of the pratimi khasamlhi , though it is unfavourable to the development of the 
ram intended 22 ^Anandavardhaua flourished under Avantivarman of Kashmir 28 (A. I) 
855 — 8S3). Before him the Vamswhhdra was composed and the author of the latter, 
according to Anandavardhana, regarded Bharata as a paramount authority in the 
domain of dramaturgy. Anandavardliana thus shows us that Bharata' s work contained 
in his day (and for the matter of that, even before the V enisanhdra) a treatment of the 
sandhis and their aiujas. The ahga called rildsa is referred to in the Xdtyamstra (19-71). 

5. Mamina:, a quotes in his Kdvyaprakdia as from Bharata the words Vibhavnnubhdm 
vyabh i ch art sun yogdd rasanish patti // . 2 4 Those words occur in the extant Ndtyasaslra in tie* 
6fch chapter p. 62. Minima .a quotes the different views of Lollafa, Sankuka, Bhatia 
nftyaka and Abhinavaguptapada on the above sutra of Bharata. We saw above that 
Abhinavagupta was living in A. D. 1015. He strongly criticizes Bhaianayaka in his 
commentary on the Dlivanydloka (see pp. 19, 21, 33, 03, &c.). His criticisms leavo an 
impression on the mind that B ha/ a n ay a ka ’ s memory was quite fresh in Abhinavagupta - 
day. The R A ijataranginY l: * tells us that there was a learned Brahman named Nay aka at the 
court of 'Sankaravannan, who was the son of Avantivarman and came to tho throne in 
A. D. 8 S3. From this it seems probable that Nayaka flourished about A. D. 900* The 
Bijataratigini tells us that Sankuka wrote a poem called Bhuvandbhyudaya and lived in 
the reign of Ajitaplda who died in A. D. 813. 2,i Thus Bankuka flourished about A. D. 80n. 
We thus see that Sarikuka, Nayaka and Abhinavagupta are arranged in chronological 

20 Prtiif'') N&byarii prat, l prdktd Bhnratddyai twadhitih } YathdtwUi maydpy-eshd kdvya >li pr f,/ 
nigadyate. — 6fingdra I. 5. 

21 Yadi. vd vrittindm B’laratapraiiddMndin KaiUkyddtmlm | DhvnnyUdka, p. 163. Thoso Vrittis ar 
referred to in the NdfyaMstra ( Vf. 25.). 

21 Yathd VenisaMdfe vildsdkhyasya pratim ukh a 'tatiulhya ugaeya pmkiitarasanitmyvdliandnanuguvamaj >* 
...BharatamatdnusaranamdtrechchJiayd ghafavam. — Dhvany dloka, p. 150. 

23 j MuhldJcaqab &iva<tvdm\ Kavi r-Ana ndava rdh anah | P rath dm Ratndkaraf-chdgdt samr<ijye$ wnt>- 
varmamh || Rdjataranyiyt V. 34. 24 See p. 84 of the KdvyaprahUa (ed, Vdrmndchdrya ). 

55 Dvijasdaydr-Ndyalcdkhyd Oauri-foamkara- sad mano h | Ghdlurvidyah hiilasdma Vdgdevd*ktulam<iu~ 
ditam. — Rajatarahgint. V. 163. 

* 6 Kavi r- hudhamanaasimlh u-£d kd h ka h tbahkukdbhidkah | Yanwtddify-dkardt kdvyaih Bhuvandbhy " 
daydbhidham ||. Rdja. IV. 705. 
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order by Mammata. It would not be quito wrong to suppose that Bhafcta Lollata whose 
views are put first by Mamraaia was also the first known commentator of the Natyaidstra 
in Mammata’s day. Wo shall not be wrong in assigning Lollata to about A. D. 700. 
Thus from the 8th century downwards wo have a succession of commentators on the 
Satyaiddra. It naturally follows that the work must have boon composod long before 
the 8th century. 

(>. Damodaragupta, in his Kuttanlmata , in a number of places refers to Bharata as a 
writer on dancing and speaks of the Nafyasdstm as composed by Brahma.* 7 Dfunodara- 
gupta was a minister under Jayupida 2s (A. D. 745 — 776). 

7. Mftgha says in one placo « like dramatic works the acts of which contain poetry 
composed by a poet familiar with Bharata As Magha is quoted by Anandavardhana 
(0th century) and by Vatnana 20 (about A. D. 800), lie cannot be placed later t han A. D. 750. 
Before this date dramas existed, which according to Magha, followed Bharata’s rules on 
dramaturgy. So a long time before A. D. 750 a Xdtyawstra by Bharata was in existence. 

8. Bhamaha (first half of 8th century) seems to refer to Bharata’s Naft/cmistra in a 
number of places. In one place he says. ‘ X a taka , &e., have been treated of at length by 
others.’ 31 in another placo ho remarks: w Others enumerate only live figures of speech, 
viz., Anuprdsa with Yamaha , Bupaka , Dlpaka and Upamd .’*2 It should be noted that of all 
extant works on the Afamkdra-&dslra , it is the Ndh/asdstra alone that speaks of such a small 
number of figures of speech. It is true that Bharata speaks of only four and omits Anuprdsa . 
Ihit all the other figures are the same and Anuprdsa may be supposed to have been 
omitted by Bharata on account of its close similarity to Yamaha. In another place Bhamaha 
criticizes those who divide Upamd into three varieties, Prasamsa , Nindd and SddriSya 
Bharata speaks of five varieties of Upamd , viz., the above three and two more KaVpiid and 
kinchit-$adrisi. :H 

9. Bhavabhuti in his U ttarardmacharita refers to Bharata as the writer of a sutra 
work on Taunjafrika , i. e., Ndlya?* Bhavabhuti, it is well-known, was patronized by Ya«o- 
varman and flourished, according to Dr. Bhandarkar, at the end of the 7th century (Preface 
to Malatimadhava, p. x). Mr. V. A. Smith gives A. D. 728 as the date of the accession 
ot Ya>ovarman (JRAS of Great Britain for 1908, p. 793). He looks upon Bharata as a 
con temporary of Valmiki, the first poet who received his poetic tire from Brahmfi himself. 

27 Jlrah inokta-Xdtyasdstrc gitc murajddn'mlam chat va | Abihbhavati Ndradddin prdvlvyam Bhatta- 
V'<traiya.~Kitftnniniatam verse 75 ; Bharata- Visdkhila-Datitih-vrikshdyurveda-c/atrasMreshu | Verse 

; hoo also verso 81 in which Kdhala is associated with Bharata. 

28 * s Yi Dtbrunlaraguptdkh ya>h KuttanUnata-kdrii>am | Kavim Kavith Balir-iva iVturyaih dhtsachivari 
vyndhdt.—ftdja. IV. 496. 

20 Bharatajha-kavi-pranUa-kdvya^grathitdTikd iva ndtakaprapailchmh. faiSupdlavadha, 20. 44. 

30 Tho verse Tvdsakutalb pari pat an parity nikttdn, See,, quoted by Dhvanydloka, p. 144, is msup&la- 
mlha V. 26 and the verso Ubhau ya<?t vyOmni, &o., quoted by V&mana under Atiayokti (IV. .1. 10) is 
ti'tup&lavadfta III. 8. 

31 X&tuktnh Dvipadl Samyd Bdsaka-Skandhakddi yat \ Uktam tad-aMhuydrMam-ukt^nyais-tasya 
rixlarah || BUmaha, 1.24. 

32 AnupoUah sayanmkd RApakath DlpakOpame | Hi VihhAm.ala.kMrdh paZahaiv&nymr.uWiit&b.— 
Xhdmaha, II. 4. 

38 Yaduktmh triprakdratvam taayih kattohin-mah&tmabhih \ NirM.pr a ^»a.Mf<.<yabheUAd^trd bhi- 
•Ihiyate, — Bh&maha, II. 27. 

34 XAtyaUotra, 10.48. 

35 UttararAim Uh ad. Taih <oha avnhastaJikhitoh murir bhagavdn vyur jad-Mtualcuya munts- 
imiryatri kaaAtr&kArasya . 
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10. B&na gives a list of the arts and sciences in which prince Chandr&pida attained 
proficiency. At the head of the list figures the N dtya'sdstra of Bharata. 30 A very long 
period of time must have intervened between the the composition of Bharata’s work and 
Bana before the latter could look upon the study of the former as a nine qua non in the 
education of a prince. 

11. Daadin in his Kdvyddaria refers to a work on dramaturgy in the words ‘ Naraka 
and others are treated of at length elsewhere,^ 7 In another place he says that what an 
called samdhyahga ( ahgas of the five samdhis) and Vfittyanga in another kanlrti (aguma} 
are looked upon by us as alamkdras** The five samdhis and their angas are spoken of ij> 
the 19th chapter of the extant Ndtyasastra and the Vntlis in the 20th chapter. In the 
present state of our knowledge we must conclude that the work referred to by Daudin B 
none else but the Nahjasdstra of Bharat a. We shall see later on that Dan din flourished 
about the 6th century A. D. 

12. Kalid&sa has a very pointed reference to Bharat a in the V ilia morvasty a . ‘The 
Lord of gods, together with the guardians of the worlds, has a mind to sec that perform- 
ance containing the eight raws, which has been entrusted to you (the Apnarasa >•) by the 
sage Bharata and which will be rendered with line acting/*” There are three points ho. 
that deserve special attention ; firstly, Bharata is spoken of as a N dfydrhdrya ; second h 
it is said that the business of a drama is to evolve the eight raw s ; and thirdly, the Ajisa. 
Vases are said to be the actors who help Bharata to bring a play on the stage. All the^ 
three are found in the extant Ndtyaiastra. In it also, Bharata is said to be the Natydcharya 
of the gods, the rasas are said lobe eight, 40 and the Apmmsts are said to have helped 
Bharata. 41 It is noteworthy that to Kalidasa also Bharata is a semi-divine sage. Bharata 
must have been placed by tradition a number of centuries before Kalidasa in the latter s 
day. It seems to us not unlikely that Kalidasa had before him some work of Bharata. 
The date of Kalidasa is yet far from being settled. He is certainly much earlier than tlm 
Aiholc inscription (A. D. 634) in which he is highly praised along with Bharavi. He w 
also earlier than A. D. 472, the date of the Mandnsor Inscription 12 the author of which 
shows his great familiarity with Kalidasa. If Kalidasa is thus earlier than the 5th eenttin 
A. D., Bharata must be older still by a number of centuries. 

13. Every ancient writer from Bhatti (somewhere between A. D. 500 — 650), Dandin 
(6th century), Bhamaha (A. D. 750), to Vamana and Udbhata (latter half of 8th century) 
mentions more than thirty figures of speech. It is Bharata who speaks of only four 
figures. We have said above that Bharata would not have scrupled to give a more 
elaborate treatment and a larger number of figures if ho had known them. For thb 
reason also, he must be placed a number of centuries before Bhatr.i and Daudin. 

36 Bharaihdiprayttcshu nritya&totreshu, — K&dambari, p. 75 (fxJ , Dr. Peterson). 

57 MUrani Nd^akddini teah&m « any air a vistara h | Kdvyddaria I. 81. 

38 Yacficha 8av\dhyahQa-tftityahga~lak8h anddy*bgarndnktre | V ydvarn itam • ida ^ * che8htam*ala>hkfir ,t 
tayaiva nah % — Kdvyddaria II. 867. 

39 Munind Bharatena yah praydgd bkavat ish v- aehta run a sra yd niyuktah | lalitdbhinayam tam-adya bhar 1 > 
martUarh draMumanah mWcapdlah || 1st act* 

40 See Ndfyaaaitra, VI. 16. 

41 Apeardbhir.idarh $&rdhath Me] anlyaiha - hetukam 1 Adhishthita'ih mayd evarge $vdHn& Ndtwkw* 

cha \ N&tyaibstra 87. 10. . 

47 See Dr. Fleet’s Corpus Inscriptionum Indicatvtn, Vol. Ill, p. 70 ft. 
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In the foregoing discussion, we hope we have advanced cogent arguments for 
asserting that the Natyiiastra of Bharata was composed not later than the 5th century 
A. D. If it be conceded that K&lid&sa had in mind the work of Bharata, then the latter 
must have been composed at the beginning of the Christian era, if not earlier. We do 
not mean to assert that the Ndlycnaslra as composed by Bharata has come down to us 
intact. We are quite prepared to admit that interpolations may have been inserted from 
time to time. What we contend for is that the main outlines of the work were just the 
same about the 7th century as they are now. We have seen that comparatively ancient 
writers like Anandavardhana, Rudrata and Abhinavagupta refer to particular portions 
of the Natyatostra. Wo sec that Abhinavagupta regarded Bharata as a very ancient sage 
and that according to him Bharata spoke of the two figures, Yamaka and Upama. It 
has been our endeavour to establish that the Ndtyaidstra of Bharata is at all events older 
than A. D. 500. There is no other extant work on tho Almhkdrasdstra that can be placed 
before A. D. 500. We may therefore provisionally regard that the NdtynMstra of Bharata 
contains the oldest extant treatment of Alamkdm> % 
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So ended the Tanjore war ; and the two powers became not only tacit observers of 
peace, but positive allies, offensive and defensive. In the enthusiasm of their new alliance, 
they even prepared for war with a third power. The Raja of Mysore had just constructed 
a dam across the Kaveri and caused thereby untold hardship to the people of the Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly kingdoms. Cultivation had to be suspended, and the grim prospect of 
famine loomed largo in the horizon. The two powers therefore at once resolved to send 
a joint expedition against Mysore. But fortunately at this crisis, Providence intervened 
and averted the war. A timely flood 50 of the river swept away the Mysore dam and 
furnished the parched kingdoms with water, copious enough for irrigation. 

The Successful revolt of the satupati. 1702. 

The last military undertaking of Maiigammal (1702) was against tho turbulent Marava 
chieftain, Raghunatha Setupati, 51 whose policy of persecution we have already seen. 
The arms of Madura were not attended with the accustomed success in this war. Ihe 
loosely combined mercenaries of the Naik army could hardly pro vail against a people 
who, owing to their community of race, language, religion and interests, had a strong 
sentiment of national solidarity. The war in consequence resulted, in spite of the assis- 
tance which Tanjore rendered on this occasion, in a serious diminution of the prestige of 
Madura. Tho great general, Narasappaiya himself, fell in battle, and the confederates 
were driven in disgrace into their kingdom. Tanjore suffered more. The brunt of the war 
foil specially on the South and Eastern districts of that kingdom which were devastated 
with fire and sword by the exultant Maravas. „ 

50 See E. G. Buchanan, I, p. 427, where he describes a dam built by “ Cavery Cada Raya, one of 
tho family of Ohika D&va Raja of Mysore ” at Naringapetta. It is. of course, not at all certain that 

this dam is the intended one. .. 

81 In 1700, one Da]avAi S&tupati repaired the Siva temple at TirumdkOr, mi es nor i o ura. 
He wae evidently a general of, Raghunatha and then in friendly terms with the Central Government. 
See Antiquities, I, p. 295, The war presumably took place after this. 
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The tragic and mysterious death of Mangamma. 

It is an irony of fate that a rulef, who did so much for her country and was so 
popular with her subjects, ended her life, if we are to believe tradition (no MSS. mention it), 
under circumstances of a most tragical character. In the year 1706, Vijaya Raiiga 
Chokkanatha attained his majority, and had to be invested with the royal power; but 
Mangamma! was unwilling to part with it. A historian, whose views are of a most 
unreliable nature, says that the queen was in guilty intimacy with a singer, that the 
Prince Vijaya Rairga Ohokkaiiatha flogged him ; that the queen kept him in 
consequence in prison for three years ; that he, however, successfully intrigued with 
the officers of the army, effected his escape by means of a rope ladder, proceeded to the 
temple, and crowned himself : and that though Maiigammal feigned satisfaction and 
pretended to welcome the new regime , the prince put her in prison, where she remained, 
till her death, for 40 days/’ 2 The imperious voice of tradition imputes to her a guilty 
motive, inspired by her friendship and alleged love for her minister Achehaya. An 
enquiry into the conditions of the time, however, would seem to warrant the supposition 
that she was actuated by honest intentions in refusing to entrust Vijaya Raiiga 
with the burdens and responsibilities of royalty. As wo shall see later on, Vijaya Ranga 
acquitted himself, during his reign of 27 years, so badly that he became notorious as a 
foolish, unjust and feeble spendthrift. Maiigamma! and her minister seem to have formed 
a true estimate of his character and abilities, and honestly felt that it would be better 
for the kingdom if Vijaya Raiiga assumed the reins of government after some more 
experience in statecraft. The queen’s hesitation was thus, in all probability, due to her 
regard for the people ; but her attitude was mistaken for ambition, and her confidence 
in her minister declared by the voice of scandal to be an unrighteous and criminal 
intimacy. A strong and formidable* party arose, in consequence, against them and 
did not hesitate to stain their hands with her blood. Inspired more by brute force 
than by gratitude, they seized her by treacherous means and condemned her to a prisoner s 
life in her own palace, the building which is now occupied by the Taluk and other offices. 
There she had to expiate her alleged treason and greed by a cruel and ignominious death. 
She was slowly starved, her distress being enhanced by the frequent placing of food outside 
her prison at such a distance that she could see and smell it, but not reach it. To be practi- 
cally within life’s necessity and yet brutally debarred from its touch and enjoyment, was 
a tantalising penalty hardly deserved by a true philanthropist and benefactor of mankind. 

Such was the fate of the celebrated queen whose guilt was, to judge from the entire 
circumstances of the case, most probably a simple act of indiscretion. That she was tactless 
may be conceded ; but her treason or ambition is yet to be proved. There are no sufficient 
evidences to prove that her conduct was such as to provoke universal discontent or popular 
indignation. The author of the Madura Gazetteer evidently believes in the truth of tho 
stories of her guilty love. A “ slight confirmation of the tradition,” he says, " is derived 

52 One account says that Mangammal was queen till 1712* Muthiah’s account on which Wilson 
bases his, says that when the prinoe was 13 years old, the Dajavdi Kastdri Raiiga organised a revolt, 
put the queen in prison, and seized the reins of government. Mangammll soon died in the prison 
{J R A S HI, 234). The latest insoription in her name is dated 1706 (S. 1628, Vyatya) ‘ during the 
reign of Venkatad&va R&ya at Ghfinagiri,” Antiquities, H, p. 17). Inscription 494 of 1907, dated 
S. 1626 (Tirana), recording the construction of a shrine by a Brahman in her regency, at Uyyakkoa^ 0 
channel, is of course earlier. 
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from the facts that in the little chapel built by Maiigammal on the west side of the ‘ golden 
lily tank ’ in the Madura temple is a statue of a young man who is declared to be her 
minister and paramour, and that in a picture on the ceiling of the chapel is a portrait of the 
same person opposite to one of the queen, who (be it noted) is dressed, not as an orthodox 
Hindu widow should be, but in jewels and finery appropriate only to a married 
woman.” 83 The confirmation afforded by these is slight indeed. The appearance of 
the minister by the side of the queen is no proof of unlawful intimacy, nor is there 
anything uncommon in a royal lady, though a widow, adorning her person. Public api>ear- 
ance necessarily demanded a decency in keeping with her station. The true cause and 
excuse of MangamiuaFs death, therefore, is, and is ever likely to he, a mystery. 

And she has lived, and will live, in history. Throughout the wide kingdom of Madura 
the great queen has left her undying monuments. Her roads and avenues have afforded 
happiness to travellers and her choultries shelter and food to pilgrims without number 
for the past two centuries. Distant corners, unfrequented regions, have celebrated her 
name and cherished her memory. Even to-day tlio lone and solitary wanderer whom the 
love of antiquity draws to the western parts of the Tinnevelly district, so far from the 
seat of the noble queen’s government, will notice the most illiterate man blessing tho 
name of tho great good woman who made that winding road at the sight of the hills, 
that planted those tall majestic trees and that built those welcome bowers which give 
shade and water to his exhausted and sun-struck person. Even to-day he will find hei 
choultries and rest-houses as at Solavandau 6 * and at Madura playing their parts of 
service, though under different management and under different ideals of charity and 
benevolence. Even to-day he will find hor the theme of simple anecdotes and amiable 
remembrance in holy places of pilgrimage. At Palni,- for instance, the very steps by 
which she once went to the temple are remembered and have been perpetuated by an 
anecdote. It is said that while she was going up tho flight of steps leading to the 
DamlayudhapAni shrine, “ she came upon a young man who, perceiving her, retreated 
in confusion. She called out graciously to him ‘Irunkd !’ or ’ Pray wait! and he am 

his sons’ sous thereafter always took this word as their name.' But while posterity has 
revered and loved hor memory the actual place where she underwent her tragic end h*m 
ruins. On the site which her palace once occupied has now been built the central market 
of Madura 80 ; and of her residence and its environments nothing now remains but the 
small Mariamman's shrine near the southern entrance to the market, the 
at the northern side, and a few huge, well polished black-stone piffars Slav ic , those m 
Tirumal N&yak’s palace, in the north-eastern corner. The artistic excellence of the 
edifices is proved by the excellent patterns of the still existing perforated stucco 
windows and the woll-earvod wooden doorways in the west, wnc i uwo < eiw un • 

And with regard 57 to her foul murderers the story runs that, owing to cur. t the 
u wmi regaru belonged, have sunk in obscurity and been 

descendants, nay the very oaste to which the.} g ^ 

unable to rise to any position of trust or dignity in the 

55 Madura Gazr., p. 4 , - A ^wtries 

H ^ Madura Qazr., p. 157-S aad 291, Cor the history of these choultries. 

Ibid, p. 305. . Manual* however, points out that 

7S»a «•*“»«■• “*“• * e “"* Uy 

painted out as the place of hor death. 

67 Oral tradition. 
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Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha. 

SECTION II. 

Personal Rule (1706-1731.) 

The death of Mangammal paved 58 the way for the actual exercise of sovereign 
power by Vijaya Ranga Chokkan&tha. The character of this monarch is simply and 
easily described. Throughout his long reign of 26 years (for he ruled till 1731), he 
shewed 58 himself, by his conduct, an exceedingly pious and god-fearing man. In fact 
he led the life of a saint, of a pilgrim, rather than that of a king. His mind 
was always occupied in the efficient observance of religious ritual and the speedy 
propagation of the religious spirit. Caring solely for the applause of the clergy by 
whom he was surrounded, he spent every moment of his life and every penny of his 
revenues in indulging their desires [and furthering their intensls, A T*-1 uliu ehionich 
observes that it was his custom to set out every two years, on an extensive religious 
tour, throughout his kingdom. He would in the course of the tour, visit the shrines 
o! Srirangam, J amb ukes varain , Madura, Tinnevelly, Alvar Tirunagiri, Sri Vaikuntham, 
etc. On these occasions the pious monarch would expend, with a reckless extravagance, 
immense sums for the increased offerings and anointings of the images. The priests of 
many a rich temple who understood the real character of the king practised deception and 
found means to fill their already full coffers. They would set aside the silken robes 
and the costly ornaments 00 of the shrine and substitute in their place plain white clothes 
and other semblances of poverty. The plates and charters of previous royal endowments 
would be carefully hidden, and a small number of faintly flickering lights would be kept 
burning at the altar. The king on seeing these miserable provisions invariably bestowed, 
without the least enquiry into the past history or the present resources of the shrine, 
numerous vestments and monetary gifts of the value of 2,000 or 3,000 madais, amounting 
to 1,000 or 1,500 star pagodas. In this manner every tour of the king absorbed lakhs 
of rupees of the revenue. The extravagance of donations was repeated during every 
tour; for the king, with an extraordinary pride and singular notion of charities, 
deprecated all inquiry into past gifts on the ground that such an enquiry would destroy 
the spiritual fruits of the gifts themselves. To those men of business and of sense 

58 Nelson points out that there are no Jesuit loiters to illustrate this reign. We have to depend 
solely on Chronicles and the meagre and secondary evidence of English historians. 

69 An inscription of his, dated 1710, is in the eastern Gdpura of Madura. Further epigraphs in 
his name dated 1716, 1724, 1727, 1729, and 1731 are given by Sewell. Two of these are grants to Durga 
and Siva temples ; but the deeds are always engraved with Vaishnava figures. A curious faot to be 
noticed is that an alleged suzerain Rftya is always given. Inscription 697 of 1909 records a grant of 
i is in 1728 (Bp. Rep., 1909, p. 59). 

60 For an interesting account of a few of the jewels given by Vijaya Ranga to the Srirangam 
temple, see Ind, Ant . I, p. 131. His are some of the oldest jewels possessed by the temple,— neck - 
aces, gold and silver vessels, etc. [from the Athenaeum, Jan. 17, 1872], 
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who represented the necessity of enquiry, he would reply that things once given to a deity 
ought not to be inquired after, “if a garment be given to a man/' he argued, “and it be after- 
wards said, we gave it, the merit of the act is nulliiied , and in the ease of a god,” the king 
continued, “it would be a sordid sin.” Vijaya Kanga t'hokkauatha was, in fact, a 
Brahman’s king. He always liked to have them around him, to listen to their counsels and 
teachings, to serve them and worship them. No money was wasted, he sincerely believed, 
when spent on their behalf. They were his very limbs, the breath of his life. Enviable 
as was the position of the Brahmans under the Xaik regime, it was never so enviable as in the 
clays of their favourite, Vijaya Raiiga. 

Official oppression and corruption. 

The result of this subordination of the king to the clergy was, as might be expected, a 
tho/ough disorganization and dislocation of the state. The conversion of the palace into a 
place of prayer, of the king into a saint, and of the state into an agency for religious propa- 
ganda, naturally brought the affairs of the kingdom into a state of extreme misery. The 
king’s indifference to the duties and responsibilities of royalty made his officials tyrants 
and oppressors, and exact as much as possible from the helpless people. 01 The voice of 
distress and the tumult of discontent idled the kingdom. Nelson describes how in 171)0, four 
years after the king's accession, there was, in consequence of the cruelh and injustice of the 
TUhiv&i Kasturi ltauga, a serious riot at. Madura. An inscription (No. (> of 1015) belonging 
to the Temple of Madura clearly bears out this statement and gives a clue as to the 
condition of the country. It states that the king's officers levied certain taxes on the 
people of the four villages of Samanattam, 'Sikkalai, Pungatikulam and 'Seugulam 
which they had hitherto enjoyed as samimdnya, for their service as the bearers 
of the image of Chokkanatha during festivals. “ Being unable to bear the hardship, 
they made up their mind to go in a body to commit suicide, one of them actually got 
upon the gopura, fell down and died. On this the people of the place astern hied in tlic temple 
to guard its four gates. The officer in charge of the fort, the man i yam of the place, the 
surnprali, the day- watchmen (i dinasarikkarav ?) and others met together and summoned the 
assembled people and the bearers of the god and declared that the four villages enjoyed 02 
by the latter wore, os usual, sarvamdnya, free of all taxes/' Mr. Krishnasastri remarks 
that this is not surprising as from 1710 to 1720 the country suffered from the miseries of a 
widespread famine* The inscription clearly states that the Dalavai at this time was 
Kastdri Baugaiya and the Pradhani Venkata Krisbnaiya. 

61 See Nelson: Madu. Man . 

62 Madr, Ep . Rep . 1916, p. 116. Even in this time the king was very generous in his endowment* 
to Brahmans. In 1708-9 he registers a gift of villagers to the kankaracharya mat ha at Jambu kes varam 
for the feeding of Brahmans. Ibid, in 1721 he gave a grant to one Narasa Pantulu, evidently a 
doctor who was to offer prayers to Dhanvantari. Madr. Ep. Rep. 1911, p. 16. In 1708-9, Vijaya Rauga 
also gave a grant to Vy&sar&ya mat ha of Sosale by which “whatever dues were paid in the Madura 
kingdom to the temple at ChokkanAthapura were to be paid to the mfha also. ” Mys.. Ept Rep. 

66. 
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Nelson proceeds to say that the King woke up from bis dream and dismissed his 
minister ; but the new minister Naravappaiya was, we are told, hardly better than his 
predecessor. His boundless avarice speculated the sum to bo distributed as pay among the army, 
and thereby gave rise to a mutiny of a serious and threatening nature. With greater tact 
than Kasturi Rahga, Naravappaiya hoodwinked the king, and represented the case in such 
a light that the latter believed in the honesty of his minister and the unreasonableness of 
his soldiers. Instead of wisely removing the cause of discontent and conciliating the army, 
the king listened to the counsels of the Dalavai and called the Setupati for help. The 
Sctupati of the time, Kil.avan, as he was called, readily responded to his suzerain’s call, but 
instead of joining him in the chastisement of the mutineers he advised him to grant the 
arrears of pay and win back their loyalty by a wise policy of justice. The king 
apparently saw his own folly and the villainy of his minister. He immediately paid 
the pay of the discontented men, and the mutiny ended. We do not know whether the 
Dalavai was dismissed or not : but from the fact that we meet with a new name, that of 
Venkataraghavacharya, in his place, we have to infer that he must have been dismissed. As 
for Vdnka{araghavacharya, who, to judge from his name, was evidently a Sri Vaislinava 
Brahman, we have no direct evidence to prove that he was worse t han his predecessors. But one 
re markable incident which the Telugu Record oj the Carnatic Governor* gives about him, shews 
that he was not probably free from their weakness. He had, it is said, accumulated ready 
money to the value of a lakh of pagodas and jewels of immense worth. As he grew old and 
felt the band of death he expressed, no doubt with the idea of preventing the annexation of 
his immense acquisition by the Crown, a desire to see the king. The latter condescended to 
honour his servant. On his arrival at his habitation he found himself seated on a jewelled 
throne and honoured with all honours. 301) trays, moreover, full of pagodas and mohars , of 
rupees and fanams, 300 more of gems and golden jewels, and 400 of costly attire, were placed 
by the minister at the feet of his master. It is difficult to read the motive of Venkata Ragbava 
in bequeathing this enormous wealth to the king. Perhaps he felt that the inheritance 
of such enormous riches by his heirs would surprise tl e ignorance and excite the jealous 
avarice of royalty, thereby causing their transfer to the royal coffers. To make the king 
acquainted with the extent of liis resources and to justify his vanity by a bequeathal 
of a portion of it to him, was perhaps a device to ensure his son’s inheritance 
of the rest. Or it is possible that the Dalavai felt a remorse, and thought of 
satisfying his conscience by sacrificing a portion to the State. Whatever the fact 
was, whether the Dalavai’s motive was one of vanity or remorse, or of policy or 
foresight, the result was a triumph which he could hardly have expected. For, as 
soon as the king’s eyes fell on these presents, he exclaimed in the name of God 
that it was a sin to look at the valuables of a Brahman, much more so to take 
possession of them ! Looking hard at the Dalavai, he then added that, in case 
he had been inspired in his conduct by the apprehension of future insecurity, 
he was labouring under a mistake^ Not satisfied with the assurance, the reckless 
monarch presented the Dajav&i with 30,000 pagodas, directing that part of it 
should go to his comforts and the rest to the performance of charities# Only 
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one thing remained for 4 the king, — the removal of the sin he had committed by looking 
on a Brahman's property ; and that was done by the liberal distribution of cows, lands 
and food to the needy and the indigent ! ! 

Vijaya Rariga and Kandy. 

♦Such was the reckless folly and culpable extravagance of Vijaya Uanga HiokkanAtha. * 
For the sake of his gods and his Brahmans he sacrificed his State and his subjects. 
Conservative as the Naiks were in their social policy, none amis so coiwen alive as Vijava 
Knnga. This is exemplified in his relation as ith tin* contemporary king of Kandi. The 
Sinhalese monarch 83 , Kumar a Singh Muha ltajali, as as unmarried owing to the lack of girls 
in las family. He therefore sent, at the instance of his officers and subjects, an embassy to 
Trichinopoly to solicit ail alliance with the Naik family. With cosily garments and 
ornaments, the Ceylon messengers readied the Naik Capital, and in an interview 
Avith Vijaya Raiiga. expressed the object of their embassy. But. no sooner did the 
son of Raiiga Krishna hear of this than he expressed liis abhorrence of the proposal. 
He asked the strangers whether their master \\ as of his own caste, and whether 
there had been any intermarriage in the past, and on being replied in the negative, 
dismissed them without ceremony, commanding the Chobdars to take them forthwith outside 
the fort. The king also issued an order that none of his relatives or easterner! should 
iri\ r e a daughter of his house to the Sinhalese monarch* The king’s order however 
was honoured more by breach than by observance; for an ambitious member of the 
caste, more anxious to have a royal grandson than to preserve the caste rule or to obey the 
royal mandate, treated secretly with the messengers, and in return for gifts of many 
ham and robes, accompanied them stealthily to Kandy and celebrated his daughter 
in marriage ,with the king. 

The State at Vijaya Ranga’s death. 

The result of this unsatisfactory state of things was that when the king died 81 
in 1731 the state ay as in a dangerous situation. The treasury was empty, the 
vassals turbulent, and Vijaya Raiiga was childless* The Mysore occupation of 
the northern parts of the kingdom moreover had become permanent. An inscription 
of 1714, for instance, o:> says that the townsmen, tribesmen, religious schools and 
Vedic divisions of a town in Attur sold a piece of land to a Brahman, and 
that they recognized in it u Shrimad Rajadliiraja Raja Parameshvara Rajamartanda 
Piuuda Pratapa,” the conqueror of kings, “ the unrivalled Krishna Raja Udayar,” 
whose standard “bore the image of the earth-goddess with the boa r,” as their 
sovereign# 

w See Account of the Singhalese Kings, Appendix. 

“ Aooordlngto tfutbiok, be died in 1784 ; to Orroe, in ) 736. The real date is 1731. 

66 Mm Mamml, II. p. 86. 
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SECTION II 1. 

The Setupati affairs. 

The weakness of Vijaya Itanga is best illustrated in the llamnad affairs. His inability 
to control the army at homo necessarily weakened his hold on the Polygars, and many of 
them shewed signs of defection and independence, Kilavan 00 Setupati was the first and 
foremost to do it. We have already seen how he based his rule on popular welfare and mili- 
tary efficiency, and how besides changing the seat of government to llamnad, he ruled 
his state well, 

A tremendous storm.— 1709. 

In 1709 Ramnad suffered from not only a famine but one of the most dcstructiw* 
cyclones recorded in the history of India. Beginning in the early morning of December i s, 
it raged, with constant violence, till noon 07 ; and after a temporary lull which lasted for four 
hours, broke out again with tremendous vigour, and lasted throughout night. The storm was 
accompanied by a violent rain, the torrent of which flooded the land. The next day the 
sun rose on one of the tragic scenes of history. The embankments of tanks already, 
owing to the monsoons, full to the brim gave away, and their waters, joined to those 
from above, converted the kingdom into a vast lake, interspersed here and there with 
precarious lands. Cattle and goats, dogs and men, struggled in the Hoods, and then 1 
carcases and corpses floated in glim and hideous company. Kanina d became an 
extensive field of death, a scene of horrifying tragedy in which thousands, old and young, 
men and women, found a simultaneous watery grave. Trees of strong build and gigantic 
growth measured the ground, and the corn fields were covered and destroyed by a thick 
layer of sand and earth, the removal of which was an expense intolerable to the ruined 
peasants. Tanks and wells were fouled and poisoned and the stench of corpses filled the 
atmosphere and bred disease. The after-effects of the cyclone were even more destructive. 
For a space of four years the kingdom became subject to an acute and all-penetrating 
famine. Many people died of starvation, fiS and many more left R&mn&d for ever, and 
sought snelter in Tanjorc and Madura. 

{To be continued.) 


cc See Madura Manual and O. H. MSS. He performed the Hiranyagarbba sacrifice. For hi-* 
grants in 1707 and 1712 to the Vy&saraya mat ha at Sosale ( thrugh his agent at BAm&Jvar&m) see 
My». Ep. Hep, 1915, p. 55, The inscription enumerates all tho titles of the Setupati. 

* 7 Such storms were very frequent. It was u tremendous storm of 1480 that broke Adam’s Bridge. 
See Ferguson’s Gold, Gems and Pearls, in Ceylon and S. India, p. 300. See also Col. Dove’s Vestiges of 
Madras for similar storms in 1640, 1662, 1668, 1674, 1079, 1687, 1717, etc. 

69 Nelson points out from the Jesuit authorities that it was due not to mis-governmont but to the 
failure of monsoons. Prices rose 82 times. E,g.. eight Ramnad maraMU of rice usually costing our 
fanam cost in 1713, 32 fanams. See Madura Man. p. 242. 
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MLSCEL 

MACH A AND H IS BATUOXS. 

In the colophon to his tiisaixMa-'dilham Magha 
mentions his grandfather Supra bliadova as having j 
been the minister of a certain king, whose name has ( 
naturally been made a sport of in \ ariou» MSS. j 
giving us any number of variants. An inscription * 
from Vasantagadh dated 682 V. S., (A. I). 625) has ! 
brought to light the name of a king coinciding with j 
one of the variants, Varmaiuta, and most of our ‘ 
scholars have proposed a happy identity of the two j 
kings, giving A. D. 650-700 as a fairly approximate • 
date for Magha. Tho only thing that stands in j 
the way is the well-known verse of Magha s poem ! 
( 11 . 112 ) 

«i%?r^PTr I 
rrzrfizii *t >rri% II 

whore the worth) an<l -?IWi according to 

Mallinatha, convey a covert allusion to tho Kn<ikd 
and its commentary Xy&sa (by Jinendrabuddhi) . 
Jayadityu, one of the authors of the KtUib't died, 
according to 1-tsmg, in A. l>. 661, and tho Xydaa, 
which is not mentioned in tho elaborate account of 
l-tsing, was evidently not yet written in A. 1). G95, 
when i -tsing loft India. Mdgha cannot therefore 
he placed earlier than the middle of the Sth century, 
making the proposed identification of Varmulata 
rather impossible. The learned editor of the in- 
scription, following his collaborator Dr. Kouo\\,hns 
indeed sought to rooonedo the two conHieting e\ i- 
donees by making Mil glia, with boiim stretch. a con- 
temjiorary of Jinondrn, and placing both early in , 
tho Sth century. (k'p. Indica, Vol. IX, p. 190). ! 
But perhaps Mallinatha's interpret a tion should ! 
better l>e rejected in face of tho palpablo opium- 
phic evidonoo For ovon though we may admit 
MalliuAtha’s comment in Magha ‘a passage, a differ- j 
ont meaning have certainly to bo sought for the j 
words and as tiioy occur in nstrik-j 

A ^gly similar passage of B Ana’s HarfaHiunta, ! 
wliioh may not unlikely have been the original | 
tiom which Magha drew' : 

sr<r»rfTT*fr ^ 

I (Nini. S. Ed. p. 96). Here wo ha\o 
evidence of oarlier vritlis and earlier nydacts in tho 
domain of Sanskrit grammar. Tho ancient com- 
mentator Sankara, without referring to particular j 
works, explains fffi: | 


LANKA. 

tuul thus lends a strong support to 
Dr. Kiel horn, who similarly rejected Mallinatha's 
glossary {JR AS, 1908, p. 499). The word 

its(‘lf occurs in an introductory verso of the Kd tiled, 
H11< 1 Haradatia and Jineudvo m their comments 
tlicivon have preserved to us 1 he names of no loss 
lhan four earlier vritti kdra*, Hz., Kuni, Chulli, Bhatti 
an<i Nallfira (Bengal MS. roads ; KxWMviva- 

revnapanjikd, pp. 1-2).’ It is evident that along with 
those earlier vrittis there wore also earlier ni/dscts *■ 
which led both Banubhatla and Magha to form 
their respective conocits. 

But lieyond being called upon to sottlo tiie date 
of Magha, the discovery of this new* inscription has 
not it seems boon pushed to its proper conclusions. 
Lt si'ema to be gonerally forgotten that, the 
alone proservod what now appears to 
be the correct form of the king’s name as 
and it is but lair to take the author at his word 
when ho further says that he was king of , 

capital of the Uurjara Kingdom. (A ini . S. ED. 
pp. 196-7). It. appears therefore that »s 

tiio earliost king of the groat (hirjara Kingdom ot 
Bhimuul, wiio^o namo has \et I won brought to 
light. Brahmagupta flu* groat astronomer who 
btyleg himsolf “ Bhillamallakacharya " wrote hK 
work in A. D. 62 S under king Vyaghrunuikha of the 
fcrieluipa dynasty. who according to V. Smith 
(JR AS, 19U7, p. 923 sqq. ) was presumably a king 
of Hliinmal. Vyaghramukha must then have been 
the immedmt * successor of Yarmalata. tho date 
A. 1). 625 marking tho closing jwriod of tlu* latter a 
reign. It is therefore difficult t o push Magha s date 
l*o>ond A. D. 700 in view of his alleged reforence to 
J tnen<lt'aiiyd*u. For Hiuen Psiang, who visited 
Blimmal about A. D. 641-2, described tlio reigning 
king as a young man of only wont-y. Ho is evi- 
dently tho immediate successor ot V ynghrainuklia 
and may therefore be lookod upon as tlio contem- 
porary and patron of our poet, the grandson ot 
V armaluta’s ininistor, as diowm below : 

Varmaiuta Minister Supra bhailova 

( circa 600-625) I 

I i 

V \ aghramu kh a 1 ^ at ’ } [< 

' 1625.040) I 

i ,i 

(born ciren 620, use. 640) MAgha 


1 According to IfH? Kuni preceded tho “ *nwr*W<J ffPlWsprfStPW?. ( on 1 

‘•IS). A VhxUlikabhnttuvritti (?) according to Aufrechi (ZDM(1 28, p. 113) i* quoted in a MS . o£ 
comm, on Amara and may refer to 01. Alii. A i* ‘l 1101 ®* 1 

the passage which seems to embody a good chron ology D hero 

‘ wr«rr«iff ^ *r«rr*ircfr *r#r (y i- 

Hr»nf*rasrwg *r ii ?r% « u ( ^ 4, ^ U| >■ 

“ placed between the and ■5Fir»Ht% l'orhaps in point of time. 
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Nowit is a significant fact that uU the three 
works— JTHTT^fnwiw, umi 

— that give us accounts of the poet MAglia 
make him a protege of that literary magnet of the 
11 th century A.l)., King Bhoja of DliAra . The 
ifrinr^T may he diHinhwod as a most reckless 
pitM*e of patchwork hut the other two works arc 
never so wantonly fanciful. Both ot them agree 
m making Magha a native of &rimulu and the 
while refolding genuine history in 
Supiabhadeva having been a minister of VarmalAta 
of Bhixmiah almost in the Mime breath associates 
Magha (the grandson of Suprabliadeva ) with Bhoja: 
act MI-*frjr^?iw^r5rt*ST frnfMT: I vrptt 
: sftarwr: II l Mrf^f'T 

g ff lT « FS »>. lfi. i,. 197 .) Moreover the following 

t 

verso is quotod in the «sr under the 

joint authorship of Bhojadeva and MAgha : 

qf^5?T3% prr i 

^:9UT»fri?q yrr?* II 

S ^ V- 

Hnrfwnw: 

(I. 48. 4, p. (52, tfibf. Indira Ed.) 

It i* therefore not unlikely that the association of 
Magha with Bhojadeva has some tmth behind it, 
and now that the date of Magha has been fairly 
settled, we should seriously consider the question of 
the existence of more than one Bhojadeva in the 
history of Western India. Col Tod in his 1faja«thdn, 
stated on the strength of a Jnina Chrfm<njramtnnU< 
Catalogue (obtained from the temple of Nadole), 
that there mw* three Bhojas, all lielonging to the 
PramAra race ofMalava, reigning respectively in 
A. D. 576, 665 and 1042. Tin* last Bhojadeva is 
very well know'll and Col. Tod eoirobo rated the 
•existence of the seeond Bhojadeva of A. D. 665 by 
the M OkHSarowar i ntrriptiiw (found near Chitor) of 
the Pramara king Maria, son of Bhoja of M&lava 
dated 770 V. 8. (A. P. 714) (Vide Rdjasthan, VoL 
, p. 92, note § and pp. 799-8CI : ins. No. III). 
This inscrijition, to wiiieh Col. Tod justly attached 
so much importance, lias it seema l**an outirely 
missed by all later scholars and does not find place 
in Kiclhom'* hint. It is not known if the inscrip- 
tion can now lie traced after such a length of time. 
But relying on Col. Tod’s account of it we can 


well lieliovo in tlio existence of a Bhojadeva, Pram- 
| Ara of Mnlava, reigning round about Chitor in A.D. 
605 and his patronage of MAgha can no longer be a 
myth in point of chronology. 

Bhojadeva and his son MAna are described in 
the inscription as kimrs ot Mulnva. This can well 
be elucidated by a reference to the travels ot 
Hiuoii Tailing. Hiuea Taiang turned South-East 
from thoGurjara Kingdom and came to Ujjayini. 
To the North-East of Ujjayini lie the small king- 
dom riti-eln to (Chit ore ?) and to the North ot 
Cliitor again ho Malum \ arapura All t bene three 

kingdoms a e deseiibed as lia\ mg Ihmii icigned 
over by kings of the “Brahmin Caste*’ (meaning 
< videntlv non-Budlust) and inhabited by lik« 
peoples. ji is iipjjaront that tin pteut kingdom 
of MAlava m its Eastern portion the Western 
poition, the Ma lo pa of Hiuen Tsumg, alreadv 
annexed according to Smith to tie kingdom ot 
V r alnbln — then compris'd a gioup of these thrtf 
not V'ery poweiful kingdoms feigned over bv 
different branches ot the same raet, tic Piamara 
Bhojadeva the elder evidently ruled out the king 
doiu of Chitoi, where his «*>n’n reign **nd» d. Maher 
v arapura may also have been named afferMahe^vara, 
one of the illustrious kings of the early lYamftra 
i ace mentioned in tl»o above iiiacript ion. It iimiIho 
nnpoituut tliat in Hi non TaiangY time the reigning 
king of Chitor “encouraged men ot ment and 
learned scholar* of other lands collected here in 
numbers" (Wutter’s Yuan <'h wan*/, Vn I. II, p 251) 
It is }K>s.sible that the king whom Hiuen Tsiang saw 
wus either Bliojudova himself, if we allow him a 
long r**ign, or his father, and this allusion to Jus 
magnanimity is significant as showing that Bhoja 
deva tlie elder was also as great a patron of loam 
ing as his famous descendant and namesake of th< 
11th ccntuiy. Evidently the respecive literary 
traditions about each came in course of tune to be 
confuses! and went to create an ideal, a sort ot 
Muyn"* Bhoja, the very prototype of the legendary 
Vi kramAditya, round whom all sons of literary 
stories gat her od. By this existence of an earlier 
Bhojadeva it is possible to dear many of the ap- 
parently absurd syncdironisma, such as that of BAthi 
and Mayitra with Bhoja. 

D. <\ Bhattachakya, M.A. 


NOTES AND 

NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

6. Proceedings for a Lease in 1682. 

12. October 1662. Consultation in M&sulip&tam, 
Mauhmud Edgdee [Mahmdd HAji], a Persian who 
hath several! years laid Claime to a peace of ground 
m the midlO'Of this Factory and given our prede- 
eessoorg and selves Continualt trouble aboxtie 
keeping it, the business now being brought to an 
agreement for pagocte s 167, lie signing a lease for 
•aid ground to tho ltonoble. Company far ninety 
nme years before the Codgee fte*. ote foatl and 
otluir officers), and everah other eminent Peisiana 
who have soft their bands and scales «*th#s*fct 

167 paged s be Imediotly paid him according to 


QUERIES. 

agreement. 'Hie Cover nour of this town* pretend 
be hath much Iwfreiwded us in the makeing up ot 
this businosw and that the owner of the ground 
hath gpant more tlien ho reosh^ in the procure- 
ment of orders from Court to have a Right and 
Justice done him liero, therefore desires u« to Con- 
sider him and give him some small Tschareu* 
[kuhrtf, complimentary present] that he rmy gw 
away ContonSd, which to oblige the Oovemour. 
CounpeU bays ttm^htdtt to pwtot the . aiwsan 1 

■=*£ wajstss 

received by him. (J’wsWry VtoorO*. 
vol. 4). * 

8.0.1. 
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A THIRD JOURNEY OF EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL ASIA, 1013-10. 

BY SIR AUREL STEIN, K.CJ.E., D.L1TT. 

( Continued from p. 172.) 

IT was a groat relief when by the ninth day from Altmish-bulak we came upon the first 
A scanty scrub and reeds growing on sandy soil by the shore of the ancient dried-up sea. 
Next day a long march to the south-east brought us safely across the wide, salt-encrusted 
expanse, here showing patches of actual salt bog to the lonely caravan track towards 
Tun-huang. There at the well of Kum-kuduk I had the great satisfaction of finding brave 
Eal Singh just arrived after carrying out an interesting survey of the north-eastern shores 
of the dried-up sea-bed, ami the straggling low ranges which abut upon them. One day 
later our successfully arranged concentration was completed by the arrival of our heavy 
baggage from Mir an. 

.Lotting it move on towards Tun-huang by the caravan track we turned once more north 
across the end of the dried-up Lop Sea. and continued to explore the ground close to the 
foot of the Kuruk-tagh where the ancient route had passed. .Further to the north-east 
the desert area near the present terminal basin of the Su-lo Ho Hi\ei\ with its dried-up 
depressions and mazes of lacustrine Menhai, offered opportunities for geographically 
interesting new surveys. There I picked up Surveyor Muhammad Yakub Khan, w ho had carried 
a carefully observed line of levels all the way up from the southern shore of the ancient dry 
sea. Coupled with other observations, its result has confirmed my belief that the water 
of the Su-lo Ho at a jxToid relatively recent in a geological sense had drained into the Lop- 
nor Basin. We found them still percolating, in the same direction, the sandy soil at the foot 
of the Kuruk-tagh within a few feet from the surface. Evidence that this drainage had 
Ikhui more considerable during historical times was furnished by the remains we traced of 
a canal, which apj>ears to have been constructed for the purpose of carrying water along a 
portion of the ancient Chinese route where it approached the eastern end of the dried-up 
salt sea. 

Leaving the surveyors Ixdiind for supplementary tgusks, I reached by March 10 the 
westernmost point of that fortified ancient Chinese border line which I had first discovered 
and successfully explored in 1907. It was a cheering experience for me during the next few 
days to revisit the ruined watch-stations of the 44 Great Wall ’ in this desolate gravel waste 
and clear up on the spot antiquarian questions raised by the ancient records they had yielded. 

I felt quite at home here, as 1 followed again the tracks still clearly visible for long distances 
which the tramp of the patrols marching along the wall for centimes had worn into the soil. 
The fact that in places 1 could quite distinctly recognize my own footprints of seven years 
before, and those of my little dog, was the best illustration how long this bare gravel surface 
might retain traces of regular tracks, even if trodden about the time cf Christ. From Lake 
Khara-nor onwards I then completed my detailed exploration of the Tun-huang Limes by 
searching all the ruined watch-towers along the portion of the line where circumstances^ 
had in 1907 obliged me to leave ft gap in my survey. These small watch-stations usually 
occupied the top of high erosion terraces, and their ruins and refuse heaps were 
thus well protected from damp. So our search was rewarded by plentiful finds of Chinese 
re °ords on wood, curious articles of equipment and other interesting relics going ac o 
Han times. , 
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Before the close of March, 1914, 1 had regained my old haunts of Tun-huang, and after 
a very brief halt to allow men and animals to recover from our trying winter campaign 1 
started for the explorations planned eastwards. They u ere to take me mainly into the deserts 
which fringe on the south and east the great barren hill region usually designated as the Pei- 
shan Gobi. The distanees wore great and short the remaining season during which that 
waterless ground could be visited before the great summer heat set in. But even thus 1 
could not forego a renewed visit to the famous cave temples of the “ Thousand Buddhas ’> 
south-east of Tun-huang. There in 1907, 1 had been fortunate enough to secure such abundant 
antiquarian and artistic spoil from the walled-up temple cella , in which a whole library of 
Buddhist and other manuscripts and hundreds of fine paintings on silk had been hidden 
away early in the eleventh century, together with a multitude of other relics. 

1 could not expect to make such a haul now. For when a year after my own visit, Profes- 
sor Pelliot, on a mission from the French Government, had with his ex[x»rt knowledge 
of Chinese, searched the hoard and carried off a considerable selection of its remaining manu- 
scripts, the attention of the authorities at Peking had been attracted to the old library, and 
its transfer to the capital was decreed. Of the careless and in reality destructive way in 
which the order had been carried out, I found evidence in the many scattered rolls of Chinese* 
Buddhist texts, undoubtedly derived from this source, which were offered to me for purchase 
at a number of towns both in Turkestan and Kansu. So it was satisfactory to find that 
somehow a considerable quantity of Chinese manuscripts from the walled-up cella still 
remained behind at the “Thousand Buddhas/’ and that my old priestly friend, Wang Tuo- 
shi, was prepared to part with them in regard for a projicr compensation for his pious esta- 
blishment. He showed me with genuine pride the good use to which he had put the sum 
previously received from me, by building some gaudy new* shrines and comfortable pilgrims’ 
quarters. It was also reassuring to see that his jKusonal relations with the pious jk*< pie 
of Tun-haung and their official guardians had evidently in no way suffered by our former 
little transaction. The only regret which it had left behind in the quaint little monk was 
that he had not been shrewd enough to accept the offer made by me in 1907 for the whole 
hoard, and had thus failed to save it from dis}>ersion, and to secure its full value for his shrine. 
Our reunion was throughout very cordial, and when we parted again my collection had 
received an appreciable addition of eases with old manuscripts and other relics in evidence 
of Wang Tao -shi\s good will, and his appreciation of my ever-faithful attachment to the 
memory of holy Hsuan-tsang. 

My immediate task, and one cherished ever since 1907, was to trace the line of the 
ancient Chinese Limes as far as possible to eastward, and to explore whatever ruins might 
have survived along it. After striking across a difficult belt of salt marshes, which nearly 
embogged my camels, I came again upon the ancient border wall half-way between Tun- 
huang and An-hsi. From there we succeeded in exploring its line for close on 250 miles 
eastwards. For almost the whole of this distance the wall, with its watch-towers and small 
military posts, had been built across what already in ancient times was absolute desert ground. 
The resulting immunity from human interference had contributed greatly to the preserva- 
tion of the remains for fully two thousand years ; but the remarkable method of construc- 
tion employed was an even more important factor. The most destructive of natural forces 
in this region has always been slow-grinding but relentless wind-erosion. The wall or agger , 
built of carefully secured fascines of reeds, brushwood, or tamarisk branches, whichever 
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of these materials were available in the immediate vicinity, was specially adapted to with 
stand it. Even. where the watch-towers, once massively built in sun-dried bricks or stamped 
clay, had been under-cut by erosion at the base and been subsequently reduced to shapeless 
low mounds, difficult to recognize from a distance, the direction of the wall still clearly 
revealed itself, as it stretched away in a characteristic straight line across wastes of gravel 
or drift-sand. 

The remains proved to have suffered most along that stretch of ground where the Limes, 
after crossing the Su-lo Ho to its right bank east of An-hsi, ran close to the deep-cut river- 
bed, and in a due easterly direction. On the bare riverine loess crossed here by the wall 
the erosive force of the prevailing north-east winds, blowing down with great violence from 
the gravel plateaus of the Pei-shan, could fully assert itself. But even where all structural 
features had lieen completely effaced it was easy for ns with the ex]ierience gained else- 
where accurately to determine the position of the posts once guarding the border, from the 
fragments of pottery, coins, metal objects, and other hard debris which could be picked up 
at these points from the wind-worn surface. It was (piite an exciting chase to search for 
these indications, and my Indian assistants and Turki followers had by now liecome expert 


in the game. 

Where the Su-lo Ho valley lends sharply southward the line of the Linn's was found 
to turn lo the north-east, and to approach closer and closer to the foot of the Pei-shan. The 
ground crossed by it had remained so far nnsurveyed, and the difficulties of our search were 
much increased by the distances which separated the long-forgotten border from the nearest 
water. Fortunately the days had now grown longer, and I was able to take out my little 
detachment of diggers mounted on the big hardy donkeys which abound at the oases of this 
region. Ample finds of ancient Chinese records on wood, articles of furniture, fragments 
of arms and implements rewarded the rapid search of the ruined watch-stations. That all 
these had been left behind by the Chinese troops, who during the first century before and 
after Christ had guarded this most dismal of frontiers, was made clear on the spot by 
conclusive archaw. logical evidence. The finds of records still await expert examination y 
M. Chavannes, my learned Sinologue collaborator at Paris. They may xs ex P® c 1 0 

furnish an important addition to the collection of early Chinese records resulting vom my 
former explorations, which he had published in 1913. 

Interesting light was thrown on the climatic conditions prevailing here from early times 
by the fact that here too the inscribed slips of wood, the " waste papei , to use an anae ro 
nism, thrown out of ancient office -rooms, were found often in lefuse a > ‘‘ rs co ' eret y 
few inches only of gravel or debris. Their preservation in snob 
a remarkable dryness of the climate for the last two thousand .veins - 1 * ‘ 

the uniform barrenness, there was considerable variety in the natural featmes of the g ou t 
traversed by this eastern portion of the Limes. Thus all the more •> 

itself of observing the remarkable skill and topographical sense witli w lmh tl o^ 
engineers of Han times had adapted their defensive border-line to different **««**«* 

Th„t they were prepared for great and 0 ^^ Jrd .ton, 

organiBUtron in the face of formidable ' , lle p^aen W e found 

somo 30 miles to the north-east of the little oasis of g 1 * " t hftV 

•he Limit boldly carried into and through what since anra-ii n ^ 
a big area of dift-saud. When, not completely hurled by lugh dunes, the .all hndt w.th 
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tamarisk fasoines, and of the usual thickness of 8 to 9 feet, still rose to close on 15 feet* Special 
difficulties must have been encountered in assuring water and supplies for the men guarding 
this section. In order to safeguard what evidently was an important line of communica- 
tion and supplies leading to it, a chain of small fortified stations had been constructed to 
the south independently of the wall, but at the same period. Lt ran in the direction of the 
big oasis of Su-chou, an important Chinese base ever since Han times, and to this I turned 
when early in May it became necessary to make preparations for our next move northward. 

I had planned to follow' the united course of the rivers of Su-chou and Kan-chou down 
into southernmost Mongolia, and to explore the ruins which the reports of Russian travellers 
had led me to expect along it and in its terminal delta. 1 was specially attracted to this 
ground by its geographical character, which suggested close resemblance to that of the Lop* 
nor region, and by the interest attaching to its earliest historical past. For we know that 
this region of the Etsin-gol, as the river is called by the Mongols, had been included in the 
wide dominion held by those earliest nomadic masters of Kansu, the "Great Yiteh-chih.” 
the later Indo-Scythians, and the Huns, whose successive migrations westwards wen* 
destined to affect so deeply the history of Central Asia as well as of India and the West. 

The effective intercession of H.M. s Minister at Peking had secured for me a very friendly 
reception by the Chinese administration of the Kansu Province. The Tao-tai of Su-chou 
agreed to provide me with a recommendation to the chief of the Torgut Mongols who now 
graze in the Etsin-gol delta, and on May 10 l was able to set out northward. The track I 
followed down the river of Su-chou allowed me to approach once more the area where we 
had previously lost the line of the ancient frontier amidst high dunes. Pushing a recon- 
naissance into the stony desert north-west of the C hint ‘a oasis, I came upon remains of the 
Limes where it emerged on less impracticable ground near the south-eastern extremity of 
the Pei-shan. Thence we tracked it right through to the north of the Mao-mei oasis, the 
last Chinese settlement. There Lai Singh rejoined me after having followed a hitherto 
unsurveyed route along the river of Kan-chou, where it breaks in a picturesque gorge through 
the westernmost hill range of the Ala-shan. 

In the valley of the Etsin-gol, nature, bv affording water and grazing, has ever provided 
an easy route for raids and invasions from the Mongolian steppes into the line of the west 
ernmost Kansu oases, which itself constitutes the great natural highway connecting China 
with the Tarim Basin and innermost Central Asia. Ruined forts of imposing size and evi- 
dent antiquity were found to guard the point where this route of invasion cuts through the 
ancient border-line draw n by the Chinese, w hen they first occupied those oases in the reign of 
the great Han Emperor Wu-ti. One fort built with clay walls of exceptional strength looked 
an exact counterpart of the ancient frontier post of the "Jade Gate/' famous in Chinese 
historical records, and previously identified by me on the Tun-huaug Limes. We found 
evidence that the fortified border-line after crossing the Etsin-gol, north of Mao-mei, had 
continued through the desert eastwards. But when we came back in June from the Etsin 
delta the summer heat had become too great to permit of further search ou this waterless 
ground. 

We found even in May our long marches trying as we moved down by the sandy bed 
of the Etsin-gol, nearly a mile wide in places, but absolutely dry at that time* Only at 
rare intervals could water be obtained from wells dug in deep hollows belpw the banks. 
Some 90 miles below Mao-mei the river passes through a low rooky spur thrown out irotn 
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the eastermost Pei-shan, and spreads out in a delta, which extends for over 110 miles to the 
north, terminating in a line of brackish lakes and marshes. The conditions brought about 
here by a succession of low-water seasons furnished a striking illustration of the appear- 
ance which the ancient Lou-lan delta we had explored in the winter may have presented 
before its final desiccation. Whore river-beds lined by narrow belts of riverine jungle had 
been left dry for long years, we found many of the wild poplars already dead or dying. 
The wide stretches of ground separating the several beds showed but scanty scrub, or else 

were absolutely bare. No wonder that we heard sad complaints in the scattered camps 

of the two hundred odd Mongol families, which are established in the Etsin-gol delta, about 
the increasing difficulties caused by inadequate grazing. Their chief, whom l visited on 
May 25 in his modest encampment, proved a well-meaning hut weak individual, and his 
subjects as indolent as they wore " much given to deceit," to use an expression of my 

Chinese patron saint. It was no easy matter to secure an adequate number of labourers for 

in,v intended excavations, and still more difficult to keep them at work, in spite of verv 
generous pay. 


Advantages of geographical position must at all times have invested this extensive 
riverine tract, limited as are its resources, with considerable hu|>ortance for those, whether 
armed host or traders, who would make the long journey from the heart of Mongolia in tin 
north to the Kansu oases. It had been the same with the ancient Lou-lan delta, without 
which the Chinese could not have opened up the earliest and most direct route for the 
expansion of their trade and political influence into Central Asia. The analogy thus 
presented uould not fail to impress me even further when 1 proceeded to examine the rums of 
Klutra-khotio, the "Black Town" which Colonel Kozloff, the distinguished Russian 
explorer, had boon the first European to visit during his expedition of 11)08-09. There 
remained no doubt for me then that it was identical with Marco Polo s " City of Etziua. 
Of this we are told in the great Venetian traveller's narrative that it lay a twelve (lavs' ride 
from the city of Kan-ehou, " towards the north on the verge of the desert ; it belongs to the 
Province of Taugut." All travellers bound for Kara-koram. the old capital of the Mongols, 
had here to lay in victuals for forty days in order to cross the groat desert which extends 
forty days’ journey to the north, and on which you meet with no habitation nor baiting 
place." 


The position thus indicated was found to correspond exactly to that of Kliara-khoto, 
and the identification was completely borne out by the antiquarian evidence brought to 
light. It soon showed me that though the town may have suffered considerably, as local 
tradition asserts, when Chingiz Khan with his Mongol army first invaded and conquered 
Kansu from this side about 1220 a.d., yet it continued to be inhabited down to Marco Polo s 
tune, and partially at least for more than a century later. This was probably the case 
e\en longer with the agricultural settlement for which it had seixed as a local centre, and 
Of which we traced extensive remains in the desert to the east and north-cast. But the 
*"wn itself must have seen its most flourishing times under Taugut or Hm- isia me 10 m 


♦lie beginning of the eleventh century down to the Mongol conquest. 

It was from this period, when Tibetan influence from the south seems to have made 
1 Wctt strongly felt throughout Kansu, that most of the Buddhist shrines and memorial btupas 
dated, which filled a great portion of the mined town and were conspicuous also outside it. 
one of the latter Colonel Kozloff hod made his notable find of Buddhist texts un pam uga. 
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But a systematic search of this and other ruins soon showed that the archaeological riches of 
the site were by no means exhausted. By a careful clearing of the debris which covered the 
bases of Stupas and the interior of temple cellas we brought to light abundant remains of 
Buddhist manuscripts and block prints, both in Tibetan and the as yet very imperfectly 
known old Tangut language, as well as plenty of interesting relievos in stucco or terra-cotta 
and frescoes. The very extensive refuse heaps of the town yielded up a large number of 
miscellaneous records on paper in the Chinese, Tangut, and Uigur scripts, together with 
many remains of fine glazed pottery, and of household utensils. Finds of Hsi-hsia coins, 
ornaments in stone and metal, etc., were also abundant, particularly on wind-eroded ground. 

There was much to support the belief that the final abandonment of the settlement 
was brought about by difficulties of irrigation. The dry river-bed which passes Khara- 
khoto lies some 7 miles to the east of the nearest branch still reached by the summer floods. 
The old canals we traced, leading to the abandoned farms eastwards, are removed consi- 
derably further. It was not possible to determine by conclusive evidence whether this 
failure of irrigation had been the result of desiccation in the Etsin-gol delta or been caused 
by some change in the river-course at canal-head, with which the settlement was for sonu* 
reason unable to cope. But there seemed to me good reason to believe that the water- 
supply now reaching the delta during a few summer months would no longer suffice to 
assure adequate irrigation for the once cultivated area. Even at the Mao-mei oasis, over 
150 miles higher up the river, and with conditions of ground far more favourable for the 
maintenance of a system of canals, serious trouble had l>een experienced for years past in 
securing a sufficient discharge early enough in the season, and much of the once cultivated 
area seemed to have }>een recently abandoned. 

With the rapidly increasing heat, work at tin* desert sites had become very trying both 
for the men and our camels, upon which we depended for the transport of water. With 
the completion of our task at Khara-khoto, and of the surveys which had meanwhile taken 
Lai Singh to the terminal lake-basins of the Etsin-gol, l was glad to let the hard-worked 
camels depart for their much -needed summer holiday in the Kongurche hills north -eastward 
and to start myself with Lai Singh south to the foot of the Nan-shan. The new route, which 
w r e were able to follow for part of the journey, took us through hitherto unexplored portions 
of the desert hills to the east and north of the river of Kan-chou. But owing to the heat 
and the scarcity of spring it implied serious fatigues, and it was a relief when Kan-chou 
was safely reached before the close of June. 

A short but refreshing halt in that large and pleasant oasis was devoted to the arrange- 
ments needed for the new surveys i had planned in the Central Nan-shan. Their object was 
to extend the mapping, which in 1907 we had effected in the high mountains near the sources 
of the Su-lo Ho and Su-chou River, by accurate surveys of the high ranges further east, 
containing the headwaters of the river of Kan chou. In conjunction with our labours in the 
Etsin-gol region, they w*ere intended to complete the mapping of that large north-western 
portion of Kansu which, inasmuch as it sends all its waters into drainageless basins, may 
well be claimed in respect of its hydrography and general physical conditions as belonging 
to Central Asia rather than to China, Knowing the reluctance of the local Chinese to 
venture far into those mountains, I w as prepared for the difficulties experienced at the outset in 
securing transport. But a fortunate chance brought just then an old Chinese friend to the 
military command of Kan-chou in the person of worthy General Tsai, whose kindness 1 
remembered so well from my visits to Su-chou in 1907, and his opportune help enabled us to 
set out for the mountains by the first week of July. 
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The route followed during the first marches acquainted me with a series of old Buddhist 
cave templos at Ma-ti-ssu, containing sculptures of Sung times, and with other interesting 
Buddhist remains in the pretty little town of Nan-kou-chcng at the foot of the mountains. 
The visit did not pass without profit for my collection of antiques, and also helped to make 
me realize that wo were now near a dividing line of distinct geographical interest. For 
while to the west cultivation, whether in the plain or along the foot of the mountains, 
requires irrigation, we now came upon loess slopes and big alluvial fans which rainfall alone 
suffices to make fertile. Our approach bo the watershed of the Pacific Ocean u as appro- 
priately foreshadowed by this marked change in climate conditions. 

Following the route which leads towards Hsi-ning and ascending through the picturesque 
gorge and the pass of O-po, we reached the broad valley where the easternmost feeders of 
the river of Kan-ohou gather at an elevation of over 11,000 feet. Thence we were making 
oin way westwards over high alpine grazing grounds frequented in the summer by Tangut 
lard, smen and horse breeders, when I met with a serious riding accident which might well 
have put an end for ever to all my travelling. My Badakhshi stallion reared suddenly, 
and over-balancing himself fell backwards upon me, with the result that the musclo of my 
left thigh were severely injured. For over two weeks 1 was unable to leave my camp l>ed 
or to use the crutches we improvised. But fortunately the arrangement- already m.nle 
allowed me to let Lai Singh proceed for the topographical tasks 1 had planned. He earned 
them through with all his wonted devotion and energy, and no time w as lost in oul* program m» . 
Nearly three weeks had passed when, with my leg still feeling the strain -e\eivl\ , l managed 
to get myself carried down in a litter to Kau-ehou. 


During a ten days' halt there 1 experienced much kindness from Father Van Locke 
and other JSelgian missionaries, and received the first confused news oi the great European 
conflagration. Then 1 set out by the third week of August for the long-planned journey 
through thj Pei-shan Uobi. It was to take me back to Turkestan for the work of the 
autumn and winter. Light long marches brought me to Mao-me? bv a new route skirting the 
lulls on the right bank of the river of Kan-ehou, and allowed me to view the remains of the 
late mediaeval u Great Wall M which runs on to and ends near Su-ohuu. Lhe complete 
decay into which it has fallen for considerable distances, notwithstanding ifcs relatively 
receut origin, helped mo to appreciate all the more the time-resisting solidity which the 
methods of construction employed by the engineers of Han times had assured to their Linan 
wall. 1 reached Mao-iuei exhausted by the effort which it had cost me to do this journey 
on horseback, because of the severe strain to my leg. But l foil m Mb ere my bia\e camels 
wifely arrived and was cheered by Lai Singh rejoining me. By exceptional efforts my 
indefatigable old travel companion had succeeded in extending oui Nan-slum sui\e\s 
eastwards over an area quite as large as that mapped in 1907. 


On 2 September 1914 we commenced the journey which was to carry right across 
the great desert area occupied by the ranges of the Pei-shan, whole its w idth is r ieatcst, 
in the direction from south-east to north-west. Tne routes wv follow e! foi ilosc on <>00 
miles had never been surveyed, and 1 knew that only at one point, tin loads of 

Mhig-ahui, could we expect to touch ground the position of which was known u atiu, o 

routes previously visited by Russian travellers. Wherever possible we mover m two 
parties and by different routes, iu order to increase the extent of the aioa ^ a Pt K • 
thi * P«rpcne I had secured at Mao-mei the only two guides available, both Chinese . Bii - 
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their local knowledge, evert when combined, proved very inadequate, and after less than 
half of the journey it gave out altogether. We were thus obliged to trust largely to the 
guidance of the faint caravan tracks traceable and to what information we opportunely 
obtained at the single small Mongol camp encountered. The scarcity of wells and of 
grazing implied serious risks in this mode of progress and made it an anxious time for 
me, especially as I had found the strain of riding too painful and was obliged to direct 
our moves from an improvised pony litter. 

It was reassuring when, after passing the well of Ming-shui, the great snowy mass of 
the Karlik-tagh came into view, far away to the north-uest, and served to direct us in 
the rough. But great difficulties still awaited us in tho last barren hill range through 
which we had to make our way, owing to want of water and the very confused and, in 
places, ruggod configuration of its valleys. It proved an easternmost extension of the 
T'ien-shan system. When we had safely emerged from it through narrow tortuous gorges, 
which ever threatened to stop our camels far away from water or grazing, it was a real 
relief to look down on tho open Dzungarian slopes and sight some 15 miles away a tiny 
spot of dark trees. It was the little village of Bai, for which I had wished to make all the 
time, and after nearly four weeks of continuous travel it was n© small satisfaction to 
have safely reached it without tho loss of a single animal. There was reward for our 
troubles in the extensive plane-table surveys, supported here as all through our journeys 
by astronomically observed latitudes and by many careful height observations with 
mercurial barometer and clinometer. They will Ihrow fresh light, I hope, on the morphology 
of the Pei-shan ranges. 

A rapid journey subsequently carried me during October along the north foot of the 
eastern portion of the T’ien-shan range, already bearing its first winter snow, to liarkul and 
Ouchen (Ku-ch eng-tzu). The ground crossed here, topographically letter known, had a 
special interest for me, as it helped to acquaint me with the peculiar physical conditions of 
a region, through which many of the great historical migrations westwards, like those of the 
Yueh-ehih or Indo-Scythians, Huns, and Turks, must have passed. These valleys and 
plateaus of Dzungaria, favoured by a climate less dry and possessed of abundant grazing- 
grounds, have often played an important part in the history of Eastern Turkestan. They 
have again and again afforded a temporary homo to nomadic tribes. They could never 
have maintained their flocks and hoards in the arid planes of the Tarim Basin, but they were 
always able from across the T‘ien-shan to carry out their raids into it and exact tribute from 
its flourishing oases. I could observe a curious if faint reflex of those great tribal movements 
in the numerous camps of Muhammadan Kazaks, fine men of Turkish speech and descent, 
whom the Mongols had driven south under Chinese protection, since they secured the 
“ independence ” of Outer Mongolia. 

After leaving Guchen I surveyod, near Jirnasa, the remains,, extensive but badly 
decayed, marking the site of anancient capital of this region, which under the names of Chin- 
man and Pei-ting often figures in the Chinese Annals from Han to T’ang times. Its connec- 
tion with the Turfan oases to the south had been a very close one from an early historical 
period, and as Turfan was to be my base for the winter’s labours I was very glad to march 
there -by the most direct route, hitherto unsurveyed. It led me across the Bogdo-ula 
range, a rugged portion of the T'ien-shan rising to numerous snowy peaks, by a pass close 
on 12,000 feet and once again confirmed tile accuracy of the early Chinese itineraries in 
which this route is described. 
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Tho first week of November 1914 found the four parties into which my expedition had 
divided since September safely reunited at Kara-khoja, an important ancient oasis in the 
centre of the Turfan depression. A combination of geographical and archaeological reasons 
had made me fix upon Turfan as the base and chief ground for our labours of the ensuing 
winter. It was certainly the natural and most convenient starting-place for the series of 
tours I was anxious to organize for the exploration of unknown or as yet inadequately sur- 
veyed portions of the Kuruk-tagh and Lop deserts to the south. 1 myself, ever since my 
brief visit of 1907, had felt drawn back to Turfan by the ho]x> that its abundant ruins of 
Buddhist times were not yet completely exhausted, even though, easily accessible as they 
are, within or quite close to oases, they had received much attention from successive archeo- 
logical expeditions, Russian, German, and Japanese. Finally, geographical and antiquarian 
interests united in prompting me to make an accurate large-scale survey of the Turfan Basin ; 
for, apart from its containing in its terminal salt lake what probably is one of the deepest 
depressions below sea-level of our globe, there is the important fact that, within close topo- 
graphical limits, and hence in a concentrated form, as it were, it exhibits all those characteris- 
tic physical features, which make its great neighbour and counterpart, the Tarim Basin, so 
instructive both to the geographer and historical student. 

This detailed survey of the Turfan depression, on the large scale of one mile to an inch 
and with clinometrically observed contours, was taken in hand by Surveyor Muhammad 
Yakub, almost as soon as he had joined me after a difficult desert crossing from the terminal 
drainage basin of Hami or Kumul. A few days later 1 could send off It. B. Lai Singh, pining 
as always for fresh hard work, to the Kuruk-tagh. The rapidly increasing cold, felt even 
here close to sea-level, gave hope by then that he would be able to overcome the difficulties 
arising in those truly v ‘ Dry Mountains " from the want of drinkable water, by the use of ice 
formed on salt springs — or of snow if such happened to fall. 

With my remaining two Indian assistants I had already started the archaeological labours 
that were to keep us busy for the next three and a half months. The ruined town, known 
as Mikut-shahri, which was their first scene and adjoins Kara-khoja, has long ago been identi- 
fied as the site of Kao-chang (or Khocho in early Turki), the Turfan capital during T’ang 
rule (seventh to eighth century a.p.) and the subsequent Uigur period. Massive walls of 
stamped clay enclose here an area, nearly a mile square, containing the ruins of very numer- 
ous structures) built of sun-dried bricks or clay. Most of them were Buddhist shrines and 
several of imposing dimensions. For generations past these debris-filled ruins have been 
quarried by the cultivators of the adjoining villages in search of manuring earth for their 
fields, and many of the smaller structures had been levelled to gain more ground for cultiva- 
tion. Since the excavations made here between 11102—0(5 by Professors (trunwedel and Von 
liecoq, of the Berlin Ethnographic Museum, the villagers had extended their destructive 
operations in the hope of securing manuscript remains arid antiques as valuable by- 
products for sale to Europeans. Of such finds I was able to acquire a fair number. But it 
was more satisfactory to find that in some ruins deeper debris strata had escaped exploita- 
tion. Their systematic clearing was rewarded by a variety of small but interesting remains, 
such as fresco pieces, fragments of paintings on paper and cloth, stucco relievos, illustrating 
Buddhist art at Turfan. Manuscript fragments in the Uigur, Tibetan, Chinese, and Muni- 
ch sean scripts weTc also recovered. The discovery of a hoard of well-preserved metal objects, 
including decorated bronze mirrors, ornaments, etc., offered special interest, as the large 
number of coins found with it permits the date of its deposit in Sung times to be fixed with 
a Pproximate Curacy. Simultaneously with these clearings I had an exact plan of the whole 
M »te prepared. ‘ 
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After rapid visits to smaller sites in the eastern portion of the Turf an Basin I turned, 
towards the close of November, to the ruins in the picturesque gorge of Toyuk. There 
numerous rock-cut caves, once occupied by Buddhist priests, honeycomb precipitous cliffs 
rising above the small stream that waters a flourishing little oasis, famous for its grapes. 
Where the slopes are less steep, narrow terraces have been built, lx*aring small Buddhist 
shrines, now in ruins. At the most conspicuous of these the second German expedition had 
made important manuscript finds. Stimulated bv these* in their monkey-like emulation, 
native searchers for antiques had subsequently wrought terrible havoc among ruins which had 
l>cfoiv remained more or less untouched. Lower down, however, we succeeded in tracing 
remains of shrines which had been protected by heavy covering masses of debris, and the 
employment of large numbers of diggers to clear them was easy. After the difficulties to 
which my previous work at desert sites far awa\ from habitations and water had accustomed 
me, conditions of work in the Turfan district seemed, in fact, quite “suburban/ 1 as it were, 
In the end we recovered at Toyuk a considerable quantity of fine frescoes and stucco relie\o 
pieces. Fragments * »t Chinese and llignr texts were numerous. 

I'R'iu Toyuk 1 proceeded by the middle of Deccrnls*! to an important Buddhist site 
inflow the village of Murtuk. It occupies a conglomerate terrace on the steep west bank 
°t the stream watering the Kara-khoja. oasis, where it breaks in a narrow wild gorge 
through the barrtn lull range overlooking the main Turfan depression. The expensive series 
of ruined shrines, partly cut into the rock, had been decorated with frescoes representing 
scenes of Buddhist legend and worship in a great variety of subject and style. In richness 
and artistic merit they surpass'd any similar remains in the Turfan region, and recalled tla* 
pictorial wealth of the "Thousand Buddhas" 1 caves near Tun-huang. In lSNMi, Professor 
Grunwedel, with his intimate knowledge of Buddhist iconography and art, had carefully 
studied <he*c big wall paintings, and a considerable selection of fresco panels was then, 
icmoml to Berlin. For long centuries the frescoes had U*cn liable to suffer casual injury at* 
the hands of iconoclast Muhammadan visitors. During recent years they had been exposed 
u> even greater damage lrom natives, who, in vandal fashion, cut out small pieces for sale 
to Europeans. The risk of further destruction in the near future was only too obvious and 
careful systematic removal presented the only means of saving as much as possible ot 
these tine remains of Buddhist art. Fortunately, I could utilize for this long and difficult 
task the trained skill and manual experience of Naik Shams Din. Working with devoted 
energy, and valiantly helped by Afrazgul, he successfully accomplished it in the course of 
six weeks. Carefully drawn plans had been prepared for their guidance. Meanwhile 1 was 
able to pay a rapid \isit to Urumchi, the provincial headquarters, where 1 had the great 
satisfaction of seeing again my old Mandarin friend, learned Pau Ta-jfrn, then holding high 
office as Financial (Commissioner of the ‘New Dominion/ As on my former journeys he 
did his best to help me in my scientific aims. 

Early in January 1015, work had progressed sufficiently to allow' me to apply myself to 
the clearing of smaller Buddhist ruins near Murtuk, and then to a task which proved as fruitful 
as it was to me novel and in some ways unpleasant. Below the debouchure of the gorg* 
which firings dow n the streams of Murtuk and Sengim, and above the large village of Astana 
adjoining Kara-khoja from the w'est, there extends over the gravel-covered waste a vast 
ancient burial-ground. It is marked by small mounds covered with stones and by low' 1 hm* s 
of embanked gravel which enclose these mounds to form scattered groups. The mounds 
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indicate the position of tomb chambers which arc cut into the underlying hard layer of lino 
conglomerate or sandstone. A narrow rock-cut passage, originally filled in again, led deep 
down to the entrance of each tomb, which itself was closed with a wall. Most of these tombs 
appear to have been searched for valuables during the last Muhammadan rebellion, and 
probably also earlier. But drift-sand had completely closed up the passages of approach, 
and only during the last few years had the tombs attracted attention from local antique- 
hunters. Their operations had not proceeded far. and gave anyhow useful assurance as to 
the absence of any local prejudices. 

Willing labour could lx‘ secured in plenty, and made easy the opening of verv numerous 
tombs in rapid succession. The systematic search of each has conclusively demonstrated 
that the cemetery dates from the early Tang jieriod. and mainly theseumth century A.n. 
Then Kao-chang. the present Turf an, was an important administrative centre and garrison 
of the rhinese after their reconquest of Hasten) Turkestan. Kxact dates. names of persons, 
and other detail* are furnished by the Chinese inscriptions on bricks, which were found intact 
near the approaches of many tombs. Their decipherment by my distinguished Sinologue 
collaborator, M. Chavaiuus. is likely to clear up the question as to whether the tombs were 
occupied exclusively by Chinese or contained also dead from among the indigenous popula- 
tion. Without n detailed examination and comparison of all these finds and observations, 
which may not In* possible for some time, it would be premature to interpret the interesting 
burial customs revealed b\ these tombs : nor can 1 find space hen* to discus?, them and their 
variations. 

Tin* dryness of the Turfan climate accounts for tile remarkable state of preservation 
m which most of the bodies and the object** deposited with them were found. The latter 
comprised a great variety of articles of food, dress, jHTsonal use and the like, which the dead 
were supposed to need. Among them I may mention pastry of main *ha|)es. showing fami- 
liar Indian ornamental motifs; boxes with ladies toilet outfits, arms, etc. Whether of 
actual size, or reproduced in miniature, these objects, together w itht he painted stucco figurines 
representing attendants, richly caparisoned horses, household animals etc., acquaint us 
with many assets of the daily lift* let! in Turfan at that period. 1 cannot, pause to give 
details. It must suffice fo recoid that the aiehtcological spoil has been as \aried as it was 
abundant. But 1 may at least briefly refer to finds strikingly illustrating the position which 
Turfan and probably other oases of Chinese Turkestan occupied at that |>eiiod. as places 
*>f trade exchange lx* tween Western Asia and China. Thus we found by/.antine gold pieces 
Regularly placed, much in the fashion of the classical obolus, in the mouth of the dead, and 
^UMauian Hiker coirs over their eves. The custom of wi apping up th.* bodies in tom pieces of 
manifold garments has provided ns with a rich collection of fine silk materials. Among these 
'•here is a curious abundance of brocades and other decorated falnii.- show mg d, signs which 
ire usually associated with Persian work of Sassanian times. 1 aiutings on silk, too, wire 
'•xmd, meant to decorate the dwellings of the dead, and a quantity of manuscript records, 
mainly Chinese. 
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Interesting and fruitful as this search was, 1 felt a strong longing for a chance of resuming 
exploratory tasks in the open air of the desert. But my leg had not yet recovered from the 
accident in the summer, and could not face long tramps such as a return to the wastes of the 
Lop Desert would have necessitated. So I had to be content with what satisfaction Lai 
Singh's safe return towards the close of January from his expedition into the Dry Mountains ’ 
brought mo. In the face of great physical difficulties and risks he had accomplished impor- 
tant survey work. After reaching Singer, the only permanent homestead in that \ast area 
of barren plateaus and hills, he had started triaugulation ; and in accordance with my in 
str notions carried it south-east to the vicinity of the Lou-lan ruins in the wind-eroded desert. 
His patient wait there for a week, amidst icy gales and 'with temperatures falling well Mow 
zero Fahrenheit, was rewarded when the dust-laden atmosphere cleared at last and allowed 
him to connect his triangles with previously k fixed ' high peaks of the snowy K‘un-hm 
range from 150 miles south. Thus it became possible later on to realize niv hope of gettinu 
the Indian triaugulation system extended by this link to the Tien-slmn range in the north. 

With Alxlur Itahim, the experienced hunter of wild camels from Singer, whose help 
had proved so valuable to us a year before. Lai Singh had then pushed into the unexplored 
and absolutely sterile region to the north-east, of Altmish-bulak. His fuel supply had given 
out for several da vs. and lie had to brave the severe cold of the nights without a tire liefore 
he decided to turn again westwards from beyond 01 long, lb* then picked up an old desert 
track once used by hunters of wild camels from Hami, before certain salt springs had dried 
up, and followed it down to the salt marsh that forms the deepest part of the Turfan Basin 
There Ik* took numerous observations with tin* mercurial barometei which, I hope, will 
make it possible to determine its depression below sea-level with greater accuracy. In 
spite of all he had gone through, Lai Singh allowed himself but a brief rest at our base, and 
by the first week of February set out afresh for the Kuruk-tagh. 

The packing of our plentiful ' arelueo logical proceeds " from Turfan had cost great 
efforts. But at last, on February (>, 1 could start my big convoy of antiques, making up 
fifty camel-loads, under Ibrahim Beg's care for its two months' journey to Kashgar. On 
the same day, J sent off Afrazgid Khan to the Lop Desert for a supplementary survey of the 
Lou-lan region and the dried-up ancient sea-1)ed to tin* east and south. 1 myself proceeded 
to Yar-khoto for a detailed survey of this curious site, where a maze* of ruin dwellings and 
shrines carved out of the loess soil of an isolated and naturally strong plateau, represents 
the remains of the earlier Turfan capital during Han times. Some days more were taken 
up by arrangements for the completion of the large-scale map of the Turfan depression in 
six sheets and by the collection of supplementary data bearing on its extant irrigation 
resources. Their comparison with those which must be assumed to have existed in Buddhist 
times is made particularly instructive by the fact that now the greater portion of the culti- 
vated area is irrigated from karw* or springs tapped by underground (‘ana Is, a system which 
is known to have been introduced iu*o Turfan only during the eighteenth century. My last 
days at Turfan were made somewhat- anxious bv a renewed attempt at ( -hinene obstruction, 
now directed against my archeological activity. Fortunately this time, too, 1 was on the 
point of starting into desert parts where no interference with my plans was practicable, and 
the safe transit of my antique collection, about which I had reason to feel apprehensive, 
was secured by the prompt steps my old friend, Sir (ieorge Macartney, took to parry the 
stroke from Provincial headquarters. 


(To be continued.) 
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KELKUON IN SINl). 

BY (J. E. L. CARTER, I.C.S., HYDERABAD. 

J HE fact t lat a religion has no literature whatever is no reason why an attempt at 
elucidating its mysteries should not he undertaken. In Sind religion in a large measure 
takes the place which caste does elsewhere in India, and local cults are tie nuclei around 
which society becomes concrete. Such cults are of all ages, from that of the Sun as the 
first giver of heat to that of the Blessed Virgin Mary, which seems to bo a relic of 
Portuguese missionary enterprise. The essentially Sindhi cults, however, are based on the 
two principles of a male fertilising element in the River and a female reproductive element 
in 4 ‘ Nature ’* or vegetation, as an examination of a number will show. 

Let us begin with t ic cult of Sh<*kh Tahir, as recorded in the Tuhfaful-kiraw , an 
unpublished history of Sind, dated a. i>. 176K “Jahejo is well known for the da r yah of 
Shckh Tahir, who is railed Uderolal by Hindus. Intoxicated with the wine of Divinity 
he spent the early part of his life in roaming through a desert. One day when he was 
holding something to eat in his hand a camel suddenly appeared on the scene. Observing 
the camel with his inward spiritual eye he addressed it thus : Oh (tod. since thou hast 

appeared before me in this form, deign to share my food with me.’ The camel, however, 
would not stop and the Shekh persisted in following it. until at last the Shckh attained 
fame and spiritual greatness. The fact is the Sheikh had I icon blessed with a wonderful 
vision. Many pilgrims and visitors go to his shrine. On appointed days the shrine i> 
also visited by a large number of lietrothed and married females from far and near.” 

So was one Musalman version of a cult peculiarly Hindu. The cult of the river 
Indus. Darya-panth. is indeed so peculiarly Hindu that that only Sindhi Lohanas are its 
votaries. The cnlt, so far as I have ascertained, is one of pure ritual and that of the 
simplest. Regular monthly ceremonies and occasional annual ones complete the tale. 
Its chief features are the perpetual burning of lights on an altar in an otherwise empty 
Holy of Holies, and the ceremonial worship of the river at evening time on the days of 
the new and full moon. On those days the lamps are tended, trimmed and cleaned and 
ceremonial oblations are offered. The formal address to the Deity is Luhar bahar j& hciin 
mharbdrti de — Master of the waves, grant a fa\our. ” 

Iu various parts of Sind the cult of the River has l:ocon\e slight l\ localised. Just as 
the Deity at Uderolal *’ lias been converted for the benefit of Mussalmans to Sheikh 
Tabir, so at Sukkur Zinda Pir-the living CJ<xl— has become Kliwaja Khizr and near 
Tatta, Shah Jhando, the saviour ferrvman. At Bohara, on the Baghftr canal, the Deity 
i' addressed as \Vim\an Jianti Har Yasso. Here on the morning of K>t.h Bado the 
Darya-panthis make boats of straw and set them afloat on the river, lhe boats contain 
s mall country lamps, made of the dough of wheat dour iu which yht is burnt as oil, 

mil also small plates of dough containing rice and curds. 

Uderolal, Lai Wadero, the Holy Chieftain, is the incarnation of the River Cod. 
His ‘ vehicle ’ is the pulla. In times of stress Uderolal emerges from the River, aa 
; mned and gallant knight, to rescue his people from oppression* 
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Two fragments of lore may illustrate the popular attitude to the cult. The pulla is 
never found north of Sukkur. It comes up the river only to do homage at Khwaja 
Khizr’s shrine and, having done so, it returns to the sea, always with its face towards 
the shrine. It is never fouiul with its head down stream. Again, when the River erodes 
its banks, it is said that Khwaja Khizr is sending earth (fertility, wealth) to his brother 
Ili&s (Elijah), who lives in a desert, and that these two with Nabi. Isa (Jesus\ who lives in 
the firmament above the earth, constitute one Trinity. (This is a Baloeh distorted 
version of the cult..) 

Two points in connection with the history of the cult must be remembered, 
(a) Muhammadanism on two occasions made serious attempts at proselytising Hinduism 
one on the occasion of the Arab conquest of Sind (eighth century) and one in the 
thirteenth century under the influence of the Multani Revival The two best examples are 
the modification of the Raja Gopichand cult in the first period and the desecration 
of the Saiva altar at Sell wan in the second, (b) A fragment of pottery discovered by the 
writer at Mirpur Khas bears paintings of a fish (?) pulla The place, where it was 
found, is that of the fourth c uitury Stupa which stood on the bank of an old river (Dlioro 
Purano). 

Now let us turn to the cult of the crocodile, wd'jho the wild beast. It is not an 
uncommon thing to find a close connection between a ])ir and crocodiles, so close in fact 
that the local Musa Imans resent any attempt at shooting the protected beasts — though 
every effort may be made to extirpate those not protected. The classic case is, of course, 
that of Mangho Pir — ‘Magar’Pir just outside Karachi ; but there are others. In some 
places, oven where there is now no crocodile, tradition keeps alive the story by dubbing 
the locality wdghod&r , the crocodile’s door or lair. There is the one near Rerhi, one at 
Amirpir, north of Tatta, and one, fourteen miles east of Hyderabad on the Dlioro Phital, 
an abandoned river bed. It cannot be pretouded for one moment that respect for Mi<* 
crocodile is Musalman ; such zoolatry finds no place in Islam. One must look for its 
ori $ia locally. One reals for instance in Burnes (Bokhara, p. 40) that “ the Sailors of 
Sinde are Mahommsdans. They are very s iperstitious ; the sight of a crocodile below 
Hyderabad is an evil omen, which would never be forgotten:” and also that along different 
lengths of the river propitiatory offerings had to be made to avert malignant influences. 
Now one finds among the sacrificial symbols in use in the Lar an occasional brass 
makara head. 

Now, when one turns to consider Vegetation cults, one finds a close association m 
several aspects with fetnininiy. Midway between Tatta and Mirpur Sakro is a tomb, the 
central place of the cult of Pir Jkarcon — jhareon being in fact a feminine plural won 1 
meaning trees. While it is customary at various burial places to hold on fixed days in ih ‘ 
month commemorative services at which all present partake of a kind of Agape, to which 
all have contributed something, the common meal being divided in charity among tln^ 
present, it is regarded as a ridiculous custom — i. e., by outsiders — that those present -t 
Pir Jhareon's festival should eat such a stupid kind of food as they do Here the Agar* 4 
consists of a dish made of, grain of all kinds— jawari, bajri , barley, rioe # pulses, — steeps 
in milk, Not only do Hindus respect the Ptr, but, regardless of oaste, partake of f h <{ 
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common dish at the monthly festival. Now the Pir’s khalifa is a woman of the 
Hingora Clan. 

Of course there is a story that Pir Jhareon ’s real name was Sultan Hussain and 
that he is a Hussaini Sayyid w ho came here direct from Mecca, wdiore he had earned hia 
name by performing menial work at the Holy Places —as if his name should be Pir of 
Dusters. The Multani proselytising influence can he discovered in the alleged date of 
Ids death, a. h. GOG. 

An independent form of the cult of Pir Jhareon survives in Chorabari Taiuka 
just outside the boundaries of the modern Deh Jhareon. The shrine or ‘place’ of Mai 
Pir is situated near the It. Riehhal. In form it is a coppice enclosed by a low' bank 
of earth about 100 yards in circumference, within which bounds no man is allowed to set 
foot. Even the Khalifa must send his wife in, if ho wishes any work to be done inside ; 
for the Mai Sahib was a virgin and a man's coming would delile her place. The shrine 
itself is a rude hut from the roof of which a score of cattle bells hang. Tw o stone 
chiragh* and the inevitable Hag complete the furniture. Rice is the only food divided 
in charily and portions from the common dish are scattered about for jackals and other 
wild animals to partake of. As at Pir Jhareon ’s place, the monthly festival is held on 
the first Monday of each month. The emblematic tree is dead and fallen. It was 
formerly inside the bank of earth, and to solve the problem of eliminating dead wood 
without removing it (for as will be seen below* it is sacrosanct) the bank was “ repaired ” 
and rebuilt so that the fallen trunk may lie outside the enclosed holy spot. 

At Bohara “ Bibi Syed’s Tomb ” is just such another place, though there the cult 
has been merged with the Ash lira rites — a feast of tabernacles, celebrated at Muharram 
time. Here there is no tomb, no monthly festival. A tree, dead but standing, is 
enclosed by a low r bank of earth, within which no one is allowed. 

Among Hindus hi Sind two festivals call for notice in this connection. On the 12th 
of Sraw an Sudi the women of a house sow in a pot seven kinds of grain whence Satano, 
the name of the festival. After seven days the .-codlings are plucked up and thrown into 
the river for luck. It must he remembered that at this season the Indus is in full flood, 
irrigating the whole countryside. 

Three days later occurs a strange ceremony, obviously a levolt against the 
eternal prayers for children and wealth. At evening time Hindu boys and girls 
repair to the fields and throw* grain and mud images of bullocks among the crops 
reciting this verse : — 

^ k'5 

« ^==> ^ 

This is usually understood to mean -** Crow, climb a tree and yawn ; let my aunt 
{nUisi) weave, not me” — deriving ^ ! ' i~~. from to weave, ibis however, makes 

nonsense and the word should be derived from , which is now only used with 
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devotee across the Pamban. Festivals in honour of his favourite g<xi never tired him. On 
one occasion he vowed that the revenue of one whole season’s pearl fishery should be devoted 
to the adorning of the image. Almost every year saw the grant of extensive lands and estates 
to tho temple. The orthodoxy of Raghunatha secured from his suzerain Vijaya Raiiga 
<Tinkkan&th& the image of Durga, for whose 4 , reception he built a temple at Ramnad, which 
attracted thousands of ])ilgrims. An idol of the Brahmans, Raghunatha had a veneration 
for Vedic rites and ceremonials, thereby reviving the ancient days of Hinduism. 

His persecution of Christians. 

ft is not surprising that, under the regime of such an orthodox ruler, then 4 came into 
-existence a period of vehement opposition to the proselytising labours 71 of the Christian 
fathers. During the last years of Kilavan, the missionaries of Christ had enjoyed not only 
perfect freedom of worship, but a felicitous opportunity for active proselyt ism. Hundrcdsot 
people had forsaken the religion of the gods and of their ancestors. The spread of Christian- 
ity alarmed the orthodox, and their agitation converted Vijaya Ragh unfit ha from a passive 
spectator into a zealous persecutor. The prospects of the religion ot Christ- became 
•gloomy, but the timely support of a prominent member of the royal family saved it from 
ruin. The Sctupati had an elder brother. Vadulia Natha. an ho felt in tho doctrines of Chrirdian- 
ity greater chance, \of salvation than in the worship of the Hindu gods. So zealous was he 
in his belief that he gave up all his pros] wets and ambitions, and became a Christian. The 
position and the character of the illustrious convert was a tower of strength to the Father-, 
-and though their recent period of prosperity did not return, yet the future was not abso- 
lutely dark and clouded. 

The rebellion of Bhava, i and Tondam&n. 

Croat as Vijaya Raghunatha was as a man of Cod. he was equally great as a soldier. 
His martial activity was a matter oi necessity; for the repose of his rule was constantly 
•disturbed bv the intrigues of his rival. Bhavani 'Sahkara. a man whose unusuallv sanguine 
temperament scoffed at failures and persevered in his aim of aecpiiring the crown. The 
♦Sctupati in self-defence divided his kingdom into 72 military divisions, placing each under 
a feudal chief who paid service instead of tribute. He established a chain of fort- 
throughout the realm, — at Raja.siigamahgalatn, Orur, Arantafigi, Tirupattur. Kamcnh 
and Pamban. He organized an artillery service, his two guns, R/inm and Lakshmana. 
being a terror to his adversaries and an inspiration to his own soldiers. An Army 
zealously maintained could not but bring success to the Sctupati arms, and from 
Tiruvalur in the North to the District of Tinnevelly in the South he reigned supreme. 
However, in 1720, Bhavani obtained the assistance of the Tondamaii and the Maratha 
king of Tanjore onee again attempted the recovery of his crown. The combined armies 
•of Pudukkottai and Taujore soon encamped at Arautaugi. The Sctupati promptly 
marched against them, and defeated them, but when he was about to return an epidemic of 
a virulent nature broke out in the camp. The dread visitant struck down a large 
number of men and then seized the royal family. Kight children and eight wives of the 
Sctupati succumbed to it, and soon the Sctupati himself became a victim. At the point 
of death he was taken to Kfimn&d, only to breathe his last there. 


71 Nelson and Uhandltr. 
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The death and character of Vijaya Raghunatha. 

The death of Vijaya Raghunatha wan « a great calamity to Ramnad. A good and able 
ruler, he had endeared himself to his people. No doubt there were defects in his character. For 
instance he was, like most of the chiefs of his day, a. votary of pleasure. His harem contained 
the large number of 360 women and 100 children, though, strangely enough, none of the latter 
survived him to inherit his throne. His epicurean nature is also seen in the construction of 
the Ramalinga Vilasa, a long and elaborately worked hall, adorned by scenes of Marava 
warfare and of Krishna's life, at the expense ol a Musalman Sayad, Kadir Marakkayar. 
In addition to the unduly excessive pursuit of pleasure, Vijaya Raghunatha had been 
characterised by an extraordinary vanity and love of praise. A curious story illustrates 
the zeal with which he looked on those who surpassed him in renown. His beneficence 
to RAmesvaram had the effect of attracting an enormous number of pilgrims and, in their 
wake, the wealthy merchants of Malabar, Cochin and Benares. To assist these Raghunatha 
appointed the husband of his two daughters as the commandant of the R-imban fort. He 
was expressly ordered to help the pilgrims in their passage over the channel, then across the 
sands of the island, to Dhanushkofi. The commandant was a man of wisdom and practical 
genius. He levied a small boat -duty on all those who went from the mainland to the island, 
a. id used the proceeds in the construction of a stone road across the sands. With tactless 
imprudence, the author of this monument called it after his own name. The small mind ol 
Vijaya Raghunatha could not endure this. Believing that his honour was scorned, he ordered 
the decapitation of his son-in-law ! The prayers and remonstrances of his daughters did 
not move his stony heart, and they preferred death to widowhood by ascending the funeral 
pyre of their lord. The memory of the noble husband and the nobler princesses is even 
to-day preserved by the Akkal and Thniigaehehi mwlams. reared on their ashes, in the weary 
road from Pain ban to Ramc-varam ; and the service which the choultries render to the 
exhausted pilgrims has been, ever since their t ragie death, the best index of their lord's minds. 

War of Succession between Bhavani Sankara and Tanda Tevan. 

The death of Vijaya Raghunatha was immediately followed by a dispute in succession. 
At the point of death he had nominated Tam a Tevan, a great grandson of Kilavan’s father, 
as his successor. But the confusion caused by \ijaja Raghunatha s death was availed of by 
Bhavani kahkara Tevan to once again aim at the crown of which he had been deprived. His 
struggle against Raghunatha had been a struggle of selfish ambition against popular 
support, of illegitimacy against legitimacy, and .Iliad ended in failure. Now, as against lanila 
Tevan, Bhavani was under no comparative disadvantage. The former had as remote a claim to 
l he throue as himself. It seems that popular sympathy also turned at this time in his favour. 
At the same time he gained a new resource and a friend by his politic marriago with a niece of 
the chief mistress of Vijaya Raghunatha. The consequence was, he was able enough to effect a 
coup d'etat, to deprive Tanda Tevan of his short tenure of power, and assume the title of Setupati, 
a title which had been bestowed upon him by Kilavan Setupati nearly a decade back. 
But Tanda Tevan had tasted power, and would not give up what he considered his birthright. 
Driven out of Ramn&d, he proceedod to Madura, and pursuaded Vijaya Raiiga Chokkanatba 
(l > take up Ids cause. At the same time he gained over the Tondaman, lately the 

72 Antiquities* 230-1 
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ally and the dupe of Bhavani Sankara — for the latter had not ceded to him certain villages# 
he had promised for his assistance —by promising him to cede the village of KUanilai and the 
important fortress of Tirumaiyam. The confederate army then came near Arantangi, and 
here for a second time the possession of the Ramnad crown was contested, . The allies had 
the advantage of numbers and of strength, and Bhavani Sankara was defeated and had to 
dee for his life to the Tanj ore court. Here he pleaded, with success, his cause before the 
Maratha, and gained his alliance by promising to surrender, as its price, the w hole of the Ramnad 
kingdom to the north of the Parnban river. Three months after this treaty, a formidable 
Marat ha army was at the foot of the fortifications of Ramnad. Tai.uta Tevan had taken due 
precautions. Ho had once again applied for and obtained the help of Madura and Puduk- 
kofc$ai. In the war which followed the valour and conduct of the Tanjore general, Ananda 
Rao Peishwa, obtained two signal victories. In the first he vanquished the Madura men 
and prevented their junction with their confederates ; in the second, he vanejuished the 
Toudaman and captured two of his sons. The latter thereupon concluded peace, and 
withdrew from the contest. The victorious general then laid siege to Ramnad, and before 
long entered it. Bhavani Haiikara thus triumphed. The pride of conquest was, according 
to one version, not blended with the spirit of moderation, and Bhavani Sankara incurred the 
odium of posterity by putting his rival to death. 

- Bhav&ni's success and misrule. 

So ended the long struggle of Bhavani Sankara for the Marava crown. He had twice 
got it and lost it, but now, after the seizure and death of Tunda Tevan, his triumph was 
complete. For nine years he governed the kingdom in peace, but at the end of that period 
ill-luck and imprudence resulted not only in the loss of his crown, but the dismemberment 
of his kingdom. Bhavani’s name was very unpopular among his vassals and Polygars. IBs 
cession of a large part of Ramnad to Tanjore caused discontent. The exercise of a little 
tact would have silenced opposition and overcome zea lousy ; but Bhavani was wanting in 
that indispensable virtue. The feudatories therefore rose against him. Their leader was 
one 'Sa^ivarna Periya Cdaya Tevan, a Hercules in valour, who was the Polygar of Velli- 
kottai, one of the eight divisions of Vijaya Raghunalha. He was indeed connected by 
marriage with the Setupati, hut the tie of blood had been irrevocably snapped b\ 
oppression on the one hand and hatred on the other. The rising however was premature. 
Hasivarna was defeated, deprived of his estate, and compelled to seek safety abroad. 11 < ‘ 
wout to the Court of Tanjore. and there made friends with KAtta Tevan, the Polygar oi 
Arantuiigi, and the uncle of the unfortunate Tanda Tevan who had, after the tragic death oi 
nephew, sought his refuge in the Tanjore kingdom. Tlie two chiefs then planned together 
for the overthrow of their common enemy. Their tirst work was to induce, by extravagant 
promises, the Tanjore king to give them help. The story goes that the Tanjore king 
was unwilling to overthrow' a man whose greatness had been his own work, but that he wu> 
compelled to do so by a word which he accidently uttered. Either the desire to get rid of Ins 
guest’s pressure or the joviality of a drinking bout made him promise assistance 
'Sasivarna in case he entered the cage of a fierce tiger. To the Marava Hercules, however, the 
fight with a tiger was a pastime. Entering the cage, he fought with the tiger and killed it 
Unable to withdraw from his word, the surprised king of Tanjore placed a large army at tin* 
disposal of Sa6ivarna and Kattaya. His ambition, however, had taken cAre to obtain from 
them the promise of the lands to the North of the Pam ban in case of success. 
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His Tragic End, 

The plan of the confederates was a well -devised one. The two chieftains bound 
themselves by a mutual agreement that, after the recovery of R&rnnad from their adversary, 
the kingdom south of the Pamban was to be divided into five divisions, and that three of them 
were to go to Katfca Tcvan and the other two to Sasi varna. The Tanjorc general Ananda 
liao Peshwa, 7J was immediately after the fulfilment of his task to receive the territory, 
north of the Pamban. These arrangements completed, a Tanjore army soon found itself 
in 1729 within the territory of Ramnad. Bhavani 'Sankara had not been unprepared. He 
marched to meet the allies, but in the battle at Orur he* was signally defeated and taken 
prisoner, and taken to Tanjore in irons. 

The Partition of Ramnad. 

With the tragic end of Bhavani 'Sankara, the history of a united Ramnad ends. Hence- 
forward it became divided into tw r o estates, one of which continued under the old name of 
Ramnad and the other under that of Sivaganga. The head of the former continued to be 
styled the Setupati. The chiefs of the post-partition period were obscure chieftains as 
compared with the * predecessor of llhavani 'Sankara, whose valour had defied, often with 
success, the armies of Tanjore, of Madura and Pudukko -ai. With the loss o ; union power 
was lost, and the Setupati. one? a rival to Tanjore and a terror to Pudukkuttai. was from 
this time a Zemindar of minor status and worn out prestige. In fact, Ramnad became less 
powerful than its child, Sivaganga ; for the latter, though smaller in size, was more fertile by 
nature, and with the advance of time the sterility of the bigger province was not overcome, 
wdiiio the fertility of the smaller was impro\ed. 

It is thus a strange coincidence that Ramnad. as a united power, was a power only so 
long as Madura was a united power under the Naiks. For. w ithin a decade of the partition of 
Ramnad, the dynasty in Madura was, as we shall see presently, to fall, and both were to 
come under dominance of the Nawab of Arcot. 


CHAPTER X. 

Queen Minakshi (1731-1737) 74 and the Extinction of the Naik Raj. 

On the death of Vijaya Raiiga Chokkanatha. the Puritan, his queen Minakshi, a 
figure around whose name and career a good deal oi pathetic and melancholy interest has 
gathered, assumed the duties of government. Wilks' 1 * says, on what authority I ha\e not 
been able to discover, that Minakshi was the survivor of his three wi\cs (the two others 
having committed mti ) — an arrangement, he says, due to the dying kings communication 
to his confidential minister that his eldest queen should succeed him to the go\ eminent. 


7* Ho was the minister of the -Tmijoro kings, from 1080 to 1730, the Anamiarayamakhin of 
literary fame. An inscription of KOtfflr (403 of 1012), of year HMaknt says Hint, he gave a grant to 
the local temple. Madr. Ep . Rep.. 1913, p. 130. 

U The date of her Recession is. as usual, different in different. .•hrou.rlo.s \ecordin K to the Carm. 
Oovrt, sho came iu S. 1644. VirMUkrit (1732); to the P.»>d. Chron.m I Md*i, bu^ according 

to the Telngu Chron., in 1(169. The Inst in of course wrong. Cfthcavi Rflytm » Aecoun gives aiigamm . 
in place of Minakshi and attributes 5 years This ,s. of course, wrong^ Fw 
have a grant ( in Tolugu ) of land fo:' a charity in Trielimopoly in <. - ( 

Mother at Samayftvaram in 1733. In both ViravenkatadiVa of Ghanng.n » said to ^ 

• * Wilke I. p 185. Wilks’ account of the circumstances of the Muhammadan advent .. very meagr* 

and dismissed in a page. It is necessarily very deficient and inadequate. 
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Trichinopoly ; but to prevent suspicions, the collection of the tribute was given out as the 
only intention of the expedition, and the army was ordered to move leisurely down to the sea 
coast before they proceeded to the south ; accordingly they came to Madras, where they 
remained 84 some days, and then went to Pondicheri, where they stayed a longer time ; 
during which Chanda Sahib laid the first foundation of his connections with the French 
'Government in that city; from hence they marched to Trichinopoly.’’ The Jesuit 
missionaries, as shewn by 85 Nelson, ascribe an even more barefaoed ambition to the 
Nawab. They say that he was really desirous of oreating a principality at the expense 
of Ills tributary kingdoms for his son, and that with this view he sent an army on a sort of 
roving commission against Tanjoro, Trichinopoly and Travancore. The imperial army 
first stormed and captured Tanjore 80 and placed it under Bode Sahib, the brother of Chanda 
Sahib. It then marched south, towards the regions of the Vaigai and Tambra)>arni. attack- 
ed Travancore, laid waste the West coast and at length reached Trichinopoly. Wilks gives 
a different version. He says that Baiigaru Tirumala and Y'eiikataraghavacharya made 
themselves, “ with the concealed aid, of the Mahratta Raja of Tanjore,” so formidable that 
Minakshi ‘was driven to the desperate resource of soliciting the aid of the Nawab of 
Arcot. An army under the command of Safder Aii. the eldest son and heir-apj arent of the 
Nawab, with Chanda Sahib as his Civil Rowan and military second in command, moved 
over the province, ostensibly for the ordinary purpose of enforcing the collections of the 
revenue, and approached Trichinopoly to afford the promised 87 aid.” 

Safdar Ali’s Decision against Min&kshi. 

All these authorities thus, while differing in details, agree, in that Trichinopoly was 
the ultimate goal of the imperialists. The arrival of the Muhammadans struck terror into 
the hearts of both the parties there, The most prudent policy would have been to ignore 
for the time all domestic quarrels and engage the common foe with one inind and interest. 
But the shortsighted ambition of both the parties stood in the way of united action and 
patriotic defence. We do not know who was the first 88 to call in the Musalinan help. 
The Hist, of the Carna. Govts, ascribes the crime to Min&kshi ; but Mr. Nelson, contrary 
to its evidence, attributes the initiative to Baiigaru Tirumala. With an inordinate haste 
to claim the favour of early submission, he says, he sent a deputation to Safdar Ali propos- 
ing that, in case the latter seized Minakshi, kept her in captivity, and handed over the 
kingdom to himself, he would satisfy the greedy appetite of the Musalmans by paying 30 
lakhs of rupees. Safdar Ali agreed, and would have fulfilled his agreement but for the 
timely precaution which Minakshi in her instinct of self-preservation had taken. With a 
numerous and faithful band of followers, she awaited, in the citadel of Trichinopoly, the 
attack of the Muhammadans with calm determination* Safdar did not think it possible, or 

84 Madu. Manual. 88 Ibid. 

** it must have been under the rule of Tukoji, the 3rd a on of Venkoji, the founder of the dynasty. 
For details aee Tanjate Manual ; Tanjore Gazr. t pp, 44-45. 

87 Wilks, I, i\ 155. 

88 The Madura chronicles generally speak as though Safdar Aii and Chanda Sahib came from Arcot 
purposely to decide the dispute b tween Mfn&kshi and Baiig&ru. This is not accurate; for we have 
.already seen that they had other motives and attractions* 
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perhaps advisable,- lo force his way through such an obstacle. He was convinced either 
of the futility of his valour or, what was more probable, of the expediency of diplomacy in 
place of force. He therefore changed his tactics, assumed ingeniously the role of an 
arbitrator, and called on the two parties to submit their disputes to his decision. After 
a full enquiry into the justice of the claims of the respective parties, he decided that the 
fort and the kingdom belonged as of right to Baiigaru ; that as Minakshi was childless, she 
and her brothers had no claim to the administration: that being the dowager-queen, she 
must be given all those attentions which had been given in the time of Vijaya Ranga 
Chokkanatha: that her brother and other followers should be similarly treated ; that the 
jewels, etc., and the money which formed her own property should be hers; and, as for the 
rest, the palace, the treasury, elephants, horses, etc., - these should be handed over to 
Bangaru Tirumala. Safdar Ali Khan further settled the tribute at 30 lakhs of rupees, and 
fixed the time of payment : all of which lie got in writing from** Baiigaru. f> 

Minakshi s Alliance with Chanda Sahib. 

It was a decision. *in Mr. Taylor s opinion,* 4 ’ highly equitable though not. disinterested. 
But to Minakshi. its justice or impartiality would hardly have appealed. She accordingly, 
we may be sure, hesitated or refused to acknowledge and bow to it: and Safdar Ali, 
seeing that the condition of affairs* 1 was not likely to be easily settled, left the enforce- 
ment of his decision to his brother-in-law, Chanda Sahib, and withdrew to his capital. 
The partisans of Minakshi then approached Chanda Sahib and proposed that, if he left 
Triehitiopolv in her hands and recognised her to be the lawful ruler, they would pay him, 
what he demanded, a orore of rupees. Not satisfied with the words of the Muhammadan 
general, they insisted with caution that lie should take the oath of alliance and fidelity 
with the Koran in his hands on the banks of the sacred Kaveri. Chanda Sahib, with ready 
and characterist ic unscrupulouses. resolved to resort to an act ot deceit, and realise his 
object of seizing Trichiimpoly for himself. He therefore readily agreed to take the oath, 
but at the nick of tini- placed skilfully and stealthily, if we are to believe Col. Wilks, a 
brick, hidden under splendid and glittering covering#, in place of the holy Koran, and 
with a face of solemn honesty and sincere loyalty, swore in the presence of Ierumal Naidu, 
in the Dajavai Mamapu. absolute and unswerving support to the queens** cause. The 
simple and incredulous mind of Minakshi was immensely satisfied with this proof, and she 
at once threw ojxm the gates of the city to her ally. Mo little di earned that what she 
considered to be the irrevocable words of an honest man were sham demonstrations of 
affected loyalty. 

{To b continued.) 


*» Hi*L of the Canm. Goer*. Wilson also mentions the same thing, but he does not speak about Safdar 
■Mi’s tactics. Ho simply says that ho decided in Baiigaru > favour. 

*■ O. H. MSS. II. 

91 Wilson** account of the whole affair is superficial- 

M The Hi«t. of the Carn'i. Oovrs. nay* Iw -.imply took ,h, oath to that e«,.t The Telugu 
Oar m . » IJnM . nays that ho took it with the Kora.,. W,11m says that it was not really the Koran, but 

briok. (Wilks, I., p. I- '•'«)• 
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MISCELLANEA. 


KALIDASA AND KAMANDAKA. 

The date of Kamandaka has not yet been esta- 
blished. Hut it may be shown, that he lived before 
K&lidAsa, inasmuch as the latter seems to have 
utilised the former’s work Nit Mm. The 35th stolen 
of the 4th canto of the RayhumV.isam runs thus: 

Atiamrtindm samuddhartu \t si ndli urn nad- 

ir a 

Ahad naihrakzitah Suhtnaih vrittim-A.sritya vait- 

ci.s im. 

Compare the above with the following quotation 
from K&wandakiya : 1 

Sam&krAnto b( da rata kAhksh -ana-ttbhminsinVr 
friyam 

brayeta vaikutVi 1 vri tti nj tat bhanjainjiuj kadA<dai>ja. 

From the above it is evidout, that Kalidasa 
borrowed from Kdmandakii/a the passage relating 
to the policy to be adopted by a wet* ’* "uler, if lie 
is confronted with a stronger too. Now Kdman- 
r iakiya is based upon KauHlya's Arthasbstra^ in 
wliich also this policy is described.' But the 
language Kauil ya used to express it is quite differ- 
ent from that used by Kamandaka. In the place 
of the former’s vetarndhannA list bet there is gray eta 
mi fa si hi vrittim in Kdmandakiya . Those two pa-*, 
sages, though expressing the same view, differ 
greatly in phraseology. There* is, on the other hand, 
only a slight difference between the expression 
used by Kamandaka and that used by KiMidasu. 
Therefore, it stands to reason, that Ka lid Asa 
borrowed from Kamandaka and that he must In* 
placed after K Amanda ku. 

i may here take the opportunity to refer to the 
note contributed by Mr. I*. V. Kane to this jour- 
nal," in which he tried to show that Kamandaka is 
posterior to Kalidasa. In two Hokas 1 Kalidasa 
mentions certain advantages of hunting. But 
Kamandaka** view of hunting is one of pessimism. 
He quotes a favourable view which is held by 


others and according to which hunting should bo 
practised by a Prince ; and he also mentions in 
this connection the advantages wliich, they say, 
are the direct results of hunting. 5 Now these advan. 
tages are the same as those selected by Kalidasa. 
Kamandaka, who is no admirer of hunting, con- 
demns it, saying that, it is the source of many 
evils, and as such ought not. to be indulged in by 
kings for their own benefit. Now Mr. Kane Con- 
cludes from this, that Kamandaka here criticises 
the view of Kalidasa. “ The advantages of hunt- 
ing selected by K A man lakb/a SVmirft," he says, 
“ are almost the same as those pointed out by 
Kalidasa. It seem**, therefore, that Kamamlaki 
criticises the view's of Kalidasa.” Hut it should 
be noticed that almost all the advantages of hunt- 
ing that arc set forth in the Nih^ira are also to 
be found in the Atthasa^tra. In the PtnnJm 
ryu-satt a ni rya Kaut i l> a sa\ s : 

Ale iy ay a yd* r ta Vi/ftyiunah ideshmu-pHta-nada- 
.svedatdihdf chat" c/ta bhp la’cshaparichay a/ t 

kofXA8thA.nr hit vs a cha tnriydndm rhitta ihA aamunity 
ay&na » chefi." Artha.sA*fra. 327. 

Kamandaka. whose work i* an cpiton <• of the 
Arthasdstra writes : — 

.7 ita,<ramatran/‘ vyayamuh Cuna - medaku phn - k&hnya h 
( 'halasthiHshu lak*h*yc*u bd .jaiiddh iranidhutid . 

Xtfisrtra, 2H>. 

Thus it is clear, thut then* is no reason to 
believe that Kamandaka ever criticises Kalid/on. 
when we find tliat almost all the merits of hum 
mg mentioned by Kamandaka and also l>\ Kali- 
dasa had al read}' b.'on described by Kautilya m 
fiis Arthai&'itru, We cannot infer, t herefore, that 
Kamandaka is posterior to Kalidasa. On the other 
hand, because m describing the defeat Of t he Suhmas, 
Kalidasa quotes tho very language of Nitisdia, \u 
are justified m placing him after Kamandaka. 

X a moo pal Mwr mimic. 


NOTES AND QUEItlES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

0. A present to an official. 

13 November 1682. Consultation at Musulipa- 
tam. The Carkana of this Townie or Sul > < <ovemour 
wanting 3 yards of Broadcloth for a Pallenkocne 
Pingerreo. [panjar, panjA, pinjp, framework, 
skeletonj, sent to the Factory to buy it, but he be- 
ing an officer that doth petty Justice, and some 
times our people upon several! small differences 
are forced to apply themselves to him, who has 


allw'uycs behaved him weliY to us Civilly and re- 
sjiectfully, and the better to Continue his Krieud 
ship, now in a time of great business Comeing on, 
the Councell thinkc fitt and order he he presented 
with the 3 yards of Broadcloth. {Factory Records, 
Atasuli pti'rwi , vol. 4), 

Note . — In the copy of Masulipatam Consultations 
nt Madras the official is given as the *• Corkami ’ 
-—Careoom karkhwt, karknn, clerk, registrar, in 
fcrior revenue officer. 

n. u t. 


* Edited by T. Gauapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit s e,*es, 14h. 
= Arthasastra of Kautilya, Edited l.y II. SMtna Sfiatri (100!)), 3so. 
s Ante , Vol. XL. 236. 

4 Aiiunfold. Act II. V. 0 ; Rajltuvaniia, IX, 40. 
c Nttiwra, XV, 25, 20. 
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A THIRD .JOURNEY OF EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL ASIA, 1913-16. 
BY SIR A OREL STEIN, K.C.T.E., D.Litt. 

( Cvnlinwd from, p. 204.) 


AN February 16, 1 left Turfan for the Knruk-tagh, and having secured from Singer 
^ Alxlnr Rahim's youngest brother as guide, examined several localities in the mountains 
westwards, such as Po-ch'cng-tzu and Shiudi, where traces of earlier occupation were 
reported. The succession of remarkably rugged ranges and deeplv eroded valleys, through 
which we had to thread our way. contrasted strikingly with the apjiearaiiee of worn- down 
uplands presented bv most of the Knruk-tagh eastwards. I was able to map here a con- 
siderable extent of ground which had remained unsurveyed. Apart from another brother of 
Alulur Rahim, who was grazing his Hocks ,,f sheep in the gorge of Shindi. and a solitary Turki, 
who was taking sup] dies to a spot when* a few Chinamen were said to dig for lead, we met 
no one. The absence of springs or wells precludes the regular use of what scanty grazing 
is to l>e found in the hither valleys. Yet in the Hail Annals this westernmost portion of 
tile Knruk-tagh is referred to as a sporadically inhabited region under a separate chief. 


Over absolutely barren gravel wastes ! then made my way south-eastwards to the salt 
spring of Yardang hulak, rich Rolan-achehik, at the extreme foot of the Knruk-tagh, 
where wild camels were encountered in plenty. Taking my ice-supply from there, I 
proceeded by the second week of March into the w aterless desert south, and mapped there the 
dried -up ancient river-lied, which once had carried the water of the Konehe-darya to the 
U>u Ian sites, over the last portion of its course left unsurveyed last year. The season of 
sand-storms had now set in. and their icy blasts made our work here \or\ Irving. It was 
under these conditions, titly recalling the previous year's experience at the Lon-lan ceme- 
teries. that, 1 explored two ancient burial-grounds of small size, which were found on clay 
terraces vising alx.ve the wind-eroded plain. The finds closely agreed with thoso which 
the graves, searched on t he fortified mrnha in the extreme north-east of Lou-lan, had yielded. 
There could lie no doubt that the |K*ople buried here had belonged to the autochthonous 
] spoliation of hunters and herdsmen living along the ‘ Dry River until the tract became 
finally desiccated in the fourth century \.n. The objects in these graves and the clothes 
of the dead strikingly illustrated how wide apart in civilization and modes of daily life these 
semi-nomadic Un-Ian ]>eoplc were from the Chinese frequenting the ancient high-road 
which passed by the dried-up river. 


I had lie en eagerly looking out along the foot of the Kuruk-tagh for traces of Afrazgul, 
who was overdue, "and had taken the precaution to leave messages for him under cairns .So 
it was a meat relief when, the day after my return to Yardang-bulak, he safely rejoined me 
with his three plucky Turki companions, including doughty Hassan Akhun, mv camel 
factotum and Abdul Malik, a fourth hardy brother from Singer. Considering the truly 
forbidding nature of the ground they hud to traverse, and the length of the strain put on our 
brave camels, 1 had reason to feel anxious about the safety of the party. W I wa,s cheered 
b y th e completeness w ith which Afrazgul had carried through the programme I had laid down 
for him. Having gained Altmish-lmlak by the most direct route and taken h.s supply of 
ic ( , there ho had explored certain ancient remains in the extreme north-east of the once 

watered Lu-ta »< 1 “ b "‘" ^ ““ “ '“ l 


gear’s mar h. 
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Ho then struck out for the point where the ancient Uhiuese route had entered the salt- 
encrusted bed of the dried-up sea., and thence traced its shore-line to the south-west, until 
he reached, at (/hainut-kol, the northern edge of the area, where the spring floods of the 
Tarim finally spread themselves out, to undergo rapid evaporation in lagoons and marshes. 
Ho arrived, as T had intended, just in time Indore the usual inundation could interfere with his 
progress. After a few days' rest, w ith water and grazing for the camels, he turned into the 
wind-eroded desert north, and traced more remains of the ancient settlement discovered a year 
before along the southernmost branch of the e Dry River/ Finally, after crossing an area 
of formidable high dunes, he gained the foot of the outermost Kuruk-tagh. From this 
exceptionally difficult exploration, which had kept the party from contact with any human 
being for a month and a half, Afrazgul brought back, besides interesting arclucological tinds, 
an accurate plane-table survey and detailed diary records. It is impossible here to discuss 
the results. But, when considered with those which the previous year's surveys had yielded, 
they will, I feel confident, help to show the so-called Lop-nor problem in a new' light. 

We subsequently moved west to the* point known as Ying-p'an, where the ancient l>ed 
of the Kuruk-darya is crossed by the Turfan-Lop track. 1 made usi*of a short halt, there 
for exploring the interesting remains of a ruined fort and small temple sib*, found some 
miles beyond at the debouchure of the dried-up stream of »Shindi. and first, noticed by (blond 
Kozloff and J)r. Hodin. The tinds we made hen* of fragmentary Kharoshthi records on wood 
and of Han coins were important as proving that tlu* ruins belonged to a fortified station 
occupied during the early centuries of our era when the ancient Chinese high-road coming 
from Lou-lan passed here. The station was meant to guard an important point of the nude 
where it must have been joined by the road leading up from (’barchan and Charkhlik. Thai 
it held a Chinese garrison became evident from the remains we found on clearing some well- 
preserved tombs in a scattered cemetery near by. There was definite* evidence showing 
that the site abandoned for many centuries had l)een leoccupied for a while during Mttham 
madan and relatively recent times. Now the water needed for irrigation is wholly want nur 

Proceeding from Ying-p'an I first surveyed in the desert westwards the ancient bed. 
still marked by its rows of dead fallen trees, in which the waters of the Konche-darya had once 
passed into the ’Dry River 7 of Lou-lan. My subsequent journey to Korla. by a route 
leading through the desert north-westwards, and first followed by Dr. Hcdin ixvl896, enabled 
me to explore the remains of an ancient line of watch -stations extending for over 100 inih'- 
along the foot of the Kuruk-tagh. These watch-towers, some of them remarkably massive 
and well preserved, showed the same characteristic features of construction with which mv 
explorations along the ancient Chinese Limes of Kansu had made mo so familiar. There 
can be little doubt, I think, that these towers date? back to approximately the time (rbr. 
100 B.e.) when the Emperor Wu-ti had the route leading from Tun-huang towards Lou-lan 
protected by his wall and line of w r atch-stations. From the great height and intervening 
distances of the towers, as well as from other indications, it may be safely inferred that 
they were primarily intended for the communication of fire signals, such as are frequently 
mentioned in the early Chinese records I recovered from the Tun-huang Limes. 

The need for such signalling arrangements must have l>een specially felt here, as it was 
mahdy from the directions of Kara-shahr and Korla that the Hun raids must have proceed 
ed, which we know from the Annals to have more than once threatened the Chinese hold 
upon Lou-lan and the security of their route to the Tarim Basin. With the gradual exten- 
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siou of Chinese political influence north of the Tien-shan these conditions must have changed, 
unci subsequently the abandonment of the Lou dan route, and the desiccation of the region 
it led through, must ha\e greatly reduced the importance of this ancient line of communica- 
tion along the Konche-darya. \et the line marked by the towers appears to have continued 
in use as a high-road down to T ang times, as was shown by the flnds of coins, torn documents 
on paper, etc., we made on clearing the refuse heaps near them. 

My visit to the quasi -peripatetic modern colony of Kara-kum on the upper Konche- 
darya gave me opportunities for curious observations about irrigation conditions and Chinese 
administrative methods ; but J cannot, pause to describe them. At the large and flourish- 
ing oasis of Korla. higher up the river, 1 had soon the satisfaction of seeing, by the 
beginning of April, our four surveying parties safely reunited. Lai Singh had succeeded in 
carrying his triangulation from Singer through the western Kuruk-tagh to the snow-covered 
peaks north of Korla. His dogged persevere nee had triumphed over exceptional difficulties, 
both from the very broken nature, of the ground and the adverse atmospheric conditions, 
which a succession of the violent dust storms usual at this season had created. The reward 
was the successful linking 1 had aimed at, of the Tien-shan range with the system of the 
Trigonometrical SunVy of India. 

From Korla we set. out on April (> in three sep uat. * parties for th* long journey t > Kashgar. 
La! Singh's task was to keep close to the T ien-shan and to survey as much of fch *. main range 
ns the early season and the available tim* would permit. Muhammid Yakub moved sou Mi 
across the Kouehe and Inch ike ltivers to tie* Tarim, with instructions to survey its present 
main channel to the vieiuitv of Yarkand. I "ent m of our brave, earn *ls with him m order 
to 1 *t them benefit by the abundant grazing in tho riverine alt w all the privations they had 
gone through. My own antiquarian tasks obliged m* to keep in the main to the long lino 
of oases, which fringes the south foot of the Turn slum and through which the chief caravan 
route of the Tarim ba-in still passes, just- a- it has a.* ways done since ancient times. Well 
known as this high-road is over whih lay mo>t of my jouruyv to Kadigar. >onn !HK) miles 
in length, the opport unifies it gave for interesting observations both on the historical 
geography and the present, physical and economic eomlitions of thi^ northern fringe of oases, 
were abundant, lint here a brief reference to the result of my work round Kucha must 
suffice. 

Throe busy weeks spoilt within and around thi* historically important oasis enabled 
me, with Afra/.guls help, to survey both its actually cultivated area and that which, by the. 
evidence of the nuuiTons ancient sit »s found scatt *tvd in the scrubby desert to the easf, y 
south, and west, must have formed part of it. This survey, which archeological finds of 
interest at a number of ruined sites usefully supplemented, has given me strong grounds 
for assuming that the area occupied in Huddhist. tim-s demanded for its cultivation irriga- 
tion resources greatlv in excess of those at present available, of which 1 secured careful 
estimates. It seems to me clearly established that the discharge of the two rivers feeding 
the canals of Kucha has diminished considerably since T ang times. Hut the antiquarian 
evidence at present, obtainable does not allow us definitely to answer the questions as to 
what extent this obvious “desiccation” was the direct cause lor the abandonment of 
once irrigated areas, and at what particular periods it proceeded. Here 1 may also mention 
in passing that remains of the ancient Han route, in the shape of massive watch-towers, 
could be traced as far as Kucha, and that their positioudeaiiy indicated that the old caravan 
route had followed the same line as the present one. 
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After visiting a number of interesting Buddhist ruins in the district of Bai, I travelled 
to Aksu, where Lai Singh's and my own routes opportunely allowed a brief meeting. He 
hail managed to carry his plane-table survey at three points up to the snow-covered watershed 
of the Tien-Shan, including the glacier pass below the high massif of Khan-tangri. Help I 
secured from the obliging Tao-tai of Aksu subsequently enabled him to follow a new route 
on his way to Kashgar, between hitherto unexplored outer ranges of Kelpin. 

Regard for urgent tasks obliged me to move in rapid marches to Kashgar, which was 
reached on 31 May 1915. There at my familiar base I was received with the kindest hospi- 
tality by Colonel (now Brigadier-General ) Sir Percy Sykes, who had temporarily replaced 
Sir George Maeaitney as H.B.M.'s Consul-General. Though a shooting trip to the Pamirs 
soon deprived me of the congenial company of this distinguished soldier-statesman and 
traveller, I continued to Ixnefit greatly by all the help and comfort which the arrangements 
made by him assured to me during my live weeks' stay at Chini-bauh. 

The safe repacking of my collection of antiques, tilling 1S2 heavy cases, for its loin* 
journey across the Kara-koram to Kashmir, and a host of other practical tasks kept me hard 
at work all through that hot month of dune. In the midst of it l felt greatly cheered by 
receiving the final permission of the Imperial Russian Government for my long-planned 
journey across the Bftmirs and the mountain north of the Oxus. which the kind offices oi 
ILK. Sir George Buchanan, H.B.M.'s Ambassador at Petrograd, at the instance < f Hie Govern 
inent of India hi the .Foreign Department, had secured. Consulting how long l had w ished 
to see this extreme east ot ancient Iran, and that part of the *’ Kouf of tho World malm 
which it shelters, f could not feel too grateful to the Imperial Russian ( iovernment for having 
show ing this readiness to give me access to ground, w hich for the most part had ne\er W»foie 
been visited by any British traveller. Its diplomatic representative at Kashgar, Consul- 
General Prince Mestchersky, 1<>4 no chance of facilitating tho arrangements for my journey 
by kind recommendations to the Russian authorities across Mie border. Rut throughout 
it was a great comfort to feel, during that time of preparation, and still more on actual travel, 
lunv much of that kind help and attention I directly owed to Lord Hardiugc, and the 
alliance of the British and Russian Empires he hud done so much to render possible. 

By 6 July 1915 I was able to leave Kashgar for the mountains westwards, after ha\ mg 
completed all arrangements for the passage of my eighty heavy camel-loads of antiques b* 
India. But the summer floods in the Kun-lun valleys, due to the melting glaciers, would 
not allow' the valuable convoy to bo started at once towards the Kara-koram passes. »S> 
LL B. Lai Singh, to whose care I had to entrust it, had set out in the meanwhile to complete 
our topographical labours in Turkestan by a careful survey of tho high snowy mountains, 
which continue the Muztagh-ata range to tho headwaters of the Kashgar River. Before he 
rejoined me for manifold final instructions 1 could enjoy a week of delightful seclusion for 
much urgent writing work, on a small fir-clad alp above the Kirghiz camp of Bostan-arehe. 
Lower down in the valley my brave hardy camels had enjoyed weeks of happ.v 
grazing in coolness, badly needed after all them long travel and trials. When the time came 
for my start, I confess I felt the final separation from them almost as much as the temporary 
one from my devoted Lai Singh. Of my other assistants, I kept by me only young Afrazgul, 
whom I knew to be ever useful, even where survey work or digging could not be done. Tho 
rest were to accompany my collection to India. 
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It was with a delightful sense of freedom that on July 19 I started from my mountain 
camp for the high Ulugh-art Pass and the Pamirs beyond. For aeross thorn the road lav 
now open for me to those mountain regions north of the Oxus, which by reason of their 
varied geographical interest and their ethnic and historical associations have had a special 
fascination for me ever since my j-outh. On the follow ing day I crossed the steep Ulugh-art 
Pass, about lb, 200 feet above sea-level. Hanked by a magnificent glacier some 10 miles long, 
f here 1 felt duly impressed with the fact that 1 had passed the groat meridional mountain 
barrier, the ancient Jmaos, which divided Ptolemy s Inner ’ and *’ Outer Scythia, 7 ’ as in 
truth it does now Iran and Cathay. The same night, after a 33 miles’ walk and ride I reach- 
oil the camp of Sir Percy Sykes returning from the Pamirs, and next day enjoyed a time 
of happy reunion with him and his sister, that well-known traveller and writer, Miss Ella 
Sykes. 

Fi\e days of rapid travel then carried me over the northernmost Chinese Pamirs and up 
the gorge of the westernmost headwaters of the Kashgar River, until l struck the Russian 
military rou'l to the Pamirs on the Kizil-art Pass where it crosses the Trans-Alai range. 
At the little rest-house \>f Por-dbbc\ which 1 reached that evening on my descent from the 
pass, l soon received most encouraging proof of the generous and truly kind way in which 
the Russian political authorities were prepared to facilitate my travels. Then*- L had tin* 
good fortune to meet Colonel l. R, Yagello, who holds military and political charge of tlu* 
Pamir Division, including now also Wakhan, Sliughnau, and Uoshan: lie was then just pass- 
mg oil a rapid visit to Tashkent). 1 could not hast* hoped oven <>u our side of the Hindu - 
kush border for arrangements more complete* or elYectiw than those which proved to have 
been made on my Muilf by this distinguished oflieer. It) was for me a great additional 
pleasure to find in him an Oriental scholar deeply interested in tin* geography and ethno- 
graphy of the Oxus regions, and anxious t<» aid uhate\er inuwtigations could throw fresli 
light oil their past. It was mainly through Colonel Yagello’s unfailing aid that \ succeeded 
in covering so much interesting ground, far more than my original programme had included, 
within the available time and without a single day’s los*>. 1 shall always look back with 
sincere gratitude to his friendly interest and all the generous help w liich he and his assistants, 
officers at the several Russian Pamir posts, gave me. 

One of the chief objects which l had in view , w hen planning this extension of my journey 
am)SS the I ‘amirs ami the Russian territories on the Oxus, was to study there tjnpslion* 
of historical geography , in Hie way which experience elsewhere in (ho Kast had taught me 
to be the best, i .< .. <»n the spot. Hence it was a special satisfaction to me that at the very 
start l was able to march down tiro whole length of the big Alai Valley, a distance of over 
70 miles. In the topographical configuration , climatic conditions, and local resources of 
this great Alpine basin 1 could traco additional indications supporting the belief that 
through this wide natural throughfare, skirting the northern of the Pamirs from east to west, 
passed the route which the ancient silk traders from China followed down to the Middle 
Oxus. as outlined bv that much-discussed record of classical geography where Marinas of 
Tyre descril.es the progress in the opposite direction of the agents of " Mats the Macedonian’ 
from Bactria to the great silk mart in “ the country of the Seres ” or China. Similar obser- 
vations make it npjreur to me very probablo that the famous " -Stone Tower mentioned m 
that record must be located at or near Daraut-kurghan. a small Kirghiz village and now a 
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Russian frontier customs post, where the route up the main Kara-tegiri Valley emerges 
upon the Alai. It is the only direct one between Bactria and Eastern Turkestan which is 
practicable throughout for laden camels. 

From Daraut-kurghan, where our supplies could conveniently be replenished, I turned 
bouth to strike across the succession of high snowy ranges which separate the headwaters 
of the Muk-su and the rivers of Roshan and Shughnan from the uppermost Oxus. It was 
the only route, apart from the well-known one loading across the Kizil-art and past Lake 
Kara-kul, by which I could cross the Russian Pamirs and their western buttresses from 
north to south, and this accounted for my choosing it. But it proved a distinctly difficult 
loute to follow, even with such exceptionally hardy animals as Colonel Yagello s orders 
secured for me from the rare Kirghiz camps encountered. There was, however, abundant 
reward in the mass of interesting geographical observations fo !>e gathered, ami in the 
.splendid views which it offered into a region of pormanent snow and kv, little explored an<l 
in parts still unsurveved. 

As fax* as the Tanimaz River, a large tributary of the Bartang or Murghab River, our 
route led past a grand glacier-clad range, vaguely designated as Sel-tagli or Muz-tagh, an I 
>till awaiting exact survey, which forms, as it were, the north-western buttress »»l the Pamirs. 
Rarely have my eyes in the Himalaya, Hindukush, or Kim-luu beheld a sight more impres 
vive than the hujjb glacier-furrowed wall of the Muz-tagh, as it before im* with 

magnificent abruptness above the wid * torrent beds of the. Muk-sn, all *r 1 had cross t\ 
the Tars-agar, our first pass from the Alai. Its boldly serrated avsl-jiuo seemed to )i<c 
well above 20,01)0 feet, and individual ice-peaks may reach a considerably greater height 
No approximately exact elevations seem so far to have been determined with the throdulil. • 
or clinometer for this and some other prominent ranges towering above* the western portio » 
of the Pamirs, and neither Afrazgul nor myself could help feeling again and again regret it 
the obvious considerations which precluded our attempting survey work however modest 
in .scope. Subsequently it was a real satisfaction to come across evidence of the systematic 
triangulation work which the Topographical Service of Russian Turkestan lias been extend 
mg over the Pamirs for some years past, and to learn that it was steadily being continued ui 
->pitc of the war. 

Our direct route past the Sel-tagh would have led up the valley by which the Zulum-art 
mid Takhta-koram passes, giving access to the Kara-kul and Tanimaz drainage ureas arc 
approached. But the Hoods fed by the huge Sel-darra Glacier completely close this route 
irom spring-time till the? late autumn, just as they render the track lower down the Muk-*u 
quite impracticable for the greater part of the year. 1 So we were obliged to make our why 
first over the glacier pass, circ. 15,100 feet high, at the head of the Kavindi Gorg'*- 
The latter proved to be completely blocked in places by ancient moraines ami offered very 
difficult going. Here, as elsewhere, in the high mountains west of the Pamirs, evidence could 
\h* noted of glaciation having considerably receded during recent times. 

Beyond the Kayindi the ground assumed a much easier Pamir-like character, and afh'r 
crossing the Takhta-koram Pass, circ . 14,000 feet, we reached on August 8 the first encamp- 

1 This Muk-su Gorge in in places, oven during winter, to* difficult for laden animat*. To find 
actually marked in a recent cirlograph : cal representation a* traversed by the ancient silk trade rou 
Kecmed an illustration of thj risks which b.M9t the work o? the historical geogf&phor, whon it has to h> 
dnu© wolely in the »tudy. 
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mont of Kirghiz grazing in tho open valleys to the south-west of the Great Kara-kul. Having 
obtained there fresh transport from imposing old Kokan Beg, the Ming-boshi of the northern 
Pamirs, and having started my anthropometric work, I moved down the Tanimaz Valley 
to its junction with that of the Murghab or Bartang River. Here at the picturesque hamlet 
of baunab, tho Tashkurghan of the Kirghiz, 1 reached the first Iranian -speaking settlement 
of hill Tajiks or Ghalchas, all fine-looking men. Their ethnic type of pure Hmroo A Ipinns 
their old-world customs, preserved by alpine isolation, and the survival of much that 
seems ancient in domestic architecture, decorative motifs, etc., interested mo greatly and 
amply justified a day s hail, which allowed me to secure anthropological measurements ami 
arrange for the load-earning men we needed. 

The only route open to us for reaching the southern Pamirs led up by the Bartang River, 
and progress in its narrow gorges proved exceptionally trying owing to the results of the 
great earthquake of lb hebruarv 1911, which had transformed the surface of this mountain 
region in a striking fashion. Already on the lower Tanimaz we had come upon huge masses of 
rock debris w hich had been thrown down from the slopes of the flanking spurs and now spread 
for miles across the o]H‘n § \ alley bottom. Here in the defiles of the Bartang the huge land- 
slides attending that memorable earthquake had choked up in many places the whole river 
passage and practically destroyed what tracks there ever existed along or above it. Tho 
big river once rivalling in volume the main feeder of the Oxus, the Ab-i-Panja, had here 
ceased altogether to flow. Strings of deep alpine tarns, with colours of exquisite beauty, 
had replaced it here and there and helped to increase the diilieulties of progress. 
Jt took three days’ hard scrambling along steep spurs, almost impassable lor load -carrying 
men, and o\er vast slojies of rock debris spread out in wildest confusion, to get beyond the 
point near the mouth of the Khedau side valley where the fall of a whole mountain 
has completely blocked the river, and converted the so-called “ Sarez Pamir ’’ into a tine 
aliiine lake over 15 miles long now and still spreading up the valley." 

Enormous masses of rock and detritus had lieeii shaken down from the range on the 
north and had lieen pushed by the inqictiis of the landslip up the steep spur flanking the 
Shcdau debouchure. They had thus formed a huge barrage, which even now seemed to rise 
more than 1200 feet above the level of tho new Sarez Lake, and is likely to dam it up for 
years, if not for centuries. It cost another da\ s stiff, and in places risky, scramble before 
we succeeded in getting the baggage safely across the few miles of precipitous rock slopes 
and dangerous debris-shoots aboxe the Ycrkht inlet. Fortunately the men collected from 
the uppermost hamlets of the Rushan Valley proved all excellent cragsmen and quite cxjiert 
in building rafales , or galleries of brushwood and stones, along otherwise impassable precipices. 

Opportunely succoured by Kirghiz ponies, which had been sent, from the Aliehur Pamir 
to meet us, we crossed the Langar Pass, close oil 15,000 feet aboxe the sea, by August 20. 
It gave us easy access to the Yeshil-kol Lake, xxhere T found myself on ground of varied 
geographical interest. I can mention only two points here and those in all briefness. On 
the one hand, with the experience gained at the newly formed big lake fresh before me. it 

.rnponamr^por {Com pies rcud^dc V Academic ties Sciences, clx. pp. 810 sq< { ., Paris 
1015), referem- to which I owe to Mr. K. Kenwood's kindness, Prime B. (lahtzmr has shown strong 
tt-ason. for the Mint that tho Sarez landslide was not tho consequence but the cause of tho earthquake 
°f 18 February 1911, which was registered at many distant seismologieal stations. This earthquake 
h declared to present an exceptionally interesting case whore the epicentre can bo proved to comedo 
with tho hypoccutre itself. 
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was easy to recognize those topographical features which clearly point to the Yeskil-koF 
having derived its existence from a similar cataclysm at some earlier period. To the eyes 
of the non -geologist the formation of the Buruman ridge, which closes the western end of 
the lake, seemed to bear a close resemblance to the newly formed barrage which has created 
the Sarez Lake. Of glacier action, which might have produced the same result, 1 could see 
no trace on cither side of the Yeshil-kol exit. On the other hand, what I observed on my way 
up the open Aliehur Pamir, and subsequently in the Sh ugh nan Valley below it, bore clear 
evidence to the advantages which the route leading through them had offered for Chinese 
expansion to the Uppor Oxus and Badakhshan, ever since Kao Hsien-chih’s memorable 
Pamir and Hitidukii'di campaign of a.d. 747. 

Having crossed the Bash-gumbaz, our fourth pass over lo,000 feet since leaving the 
Alai. I descended to the glittering big expanse of Lake Victoria or Zor-kbl, where the Great 
Pamir branch of the Oxus rises, and the P8rnir borders of Russia and Afghanistan meet. Ever 
since my youth f had longed to see this, the truly * 4 Great " Pamir and its fine lake, famous 
in early local legends, and the Great Dragon Lake *’ of the old Chinese pilgrims. As l 
looked across its deep blue waters to where in the east they seemed to fade away on the 
horizon, I thought it quite worthy to figure in early tradition as tlie legendary central lake 
from which the four greatest rivers of Asia were supposed to take their rise. It- was a delight- 
ful sensation to find myself on ground closely associated with the memories of those great 
travellers, Hsuan-tsang, the saintly Chinese pilgrim-geographer. Marco Polo, and Captain 
Wood, the first modern explorer of the Pamir region. 

The day of halt, August 27. sjient bv the sunny lake-shore, uudisturlied by any sign 
of human activity, was most enjoyable, in spite of the bitterly cold w ind sweeping across 
the big alpine basin, circ. 13,400 feet above sea-level. It allowed me to gather local informa- 
tion, which once more confirmed in a striking fashion the accuracy of the Chinese historical 
records. In describing Kao Hsein-chihs expedition across the Hindu kush. the Tang Annals 
specially mention the concentration of the Chinese forces by three routes from cast, west, 
and north, upon Sarhad, the point on the Ab-i-Pauja branch of the Oxus, which gives direct 
access to the Baroghil and Darkot Passes. The routes from the cast and west , ?.<■., down ami 
up the Ab-i-Panja Valley, were clear beyond all doubt. But of the northern route no indi 
cation could be traced in maps or lx>oks, and the existence of a pass, vaguely mentioned in 
native intelligence reports as possibly leading to Sarhad, across the high snowy range south 
of the Great Pamir, had been denied by members of the British Boundary Commission of 
I Kb,) who visited this region. 

It was hence a pleasant surprise when inquiries from two much-travelled Kirghiz among 
our party elicited definite and independent evidence as to an old track still used by Tajik 
herdsmen, which leads from Sarhad across the range to the glacier-filled head of the 
Khor-jilga Valley, clearly visible from Lake Victoria, and thence down to the western short* 
of the lattei. All I could observe through my glasses, and what I had seen in 11)06 from tin* 
other side of the mountain range, seemed to plead for the accuracy of the Kirghiz’ informa- 
tion. My only regret was the impossibility of testing it on the spot. This, alas, would 
have necessitated my trespassing on His Afghan Majesty’s territory. How often did t 
later on, too, look wistfully across the boundary drawn by the River Oxus with the fond 
wish that I might yet be allowed to pass 61 through the gate of favour ” into those fascinat- 
ing valleys and mountains on the Afghan side of the border, which I was now able to skirt 
for hundreds of miles ! 
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Thi‘(‘(* rapid marches down the (treat Damir River then carried me to Languar-kisht, 
vyheie we reached the main Onus \ alley, and the highest of the villages on the Russian side 
of the river. Hero, too, everything was done by the Commandant of the Russian frontier 
post and the local Wakhi headmen to facilitate my journey. M y Mibseq uent journey down 
the Ox 11 s was attended by an abundant harvest of observations bearing on the historical 
topography, archaeology, and ethnography of Wakhan. which in early times had formed 
an important thorough tare between Raetria, India, and the ( Vntral- Asian territories con- 
trolled hv China. Rut it would cost too much time and space if f attempted here to give 
any details. It must suffice, to mention that the exact survey of a series of ruined strong- 
holds, some of them of very considerable extent, acquainted me with numerous features of 
distinct archaeological interest in their plans the construction and decoration of their 
bastioned walls, etc. The natural protection offered by unscaleahle rock faces of spurs and 
ravines was always cleverly utilized in these defence*. Rut some idea of the labour, 
which even thus their construction must have cost, can be formed from the fact that at 
one of these strongholds known as Zamr-i-At.idi-parast, the successive lines of walls, w ith 
their bastions and turrets solidly built in rough stone or in sun-dried brick, ascend the slopes 
of a precipitous spur rising to an elevation ot clo^e on 1U<H> feet, and have an extent of more 
than 3 miles. 

It is certain that these hill fastnesses date back to pro -Muhammadan times and to a 
period when this portion of the <>\us Valley contained a population far denser than at 
present and enjoying a higher degree of material civilization. Their attribution by the present 
Wakhi people to the ** Siahposh Kafirs *' merely gives expression to a vague traditional 
recollection that they date back to times before the advent of Islam, the k Siahposh *’ of 
Katirisiau south of the Hindukush never having reached the stage of civilization which these 
ruins presuppose. Some architectural details seemed to suggest a period roughly correspond- 
ing to late lndo-Seythian or early Sassaiiiau domination, during which our scanty records 
from ( ’hi nest* sources indicate that Wakhan enjoxed a state of relative affluence and impor- 
tance. 

All along the big vallev of Wakhan there opened glorious vistas to the south, where 
towering al>ove narrow side valleys, and quite near, apfieared magnificent iee-elad peaks 
of the Hiudukiish main range, looking just as early Chinese pilgrims describe them. l:ke 
peaks of jade. 1 realiz'd now what an appropriate invention the ]>opular etymology” 
was, which in Muhammadan times has connected the o»d and much -discussed name of Bolor, 
vaguely used for the HimiukuMi region, w ith the Persian bilhtur, meaumg crystal. Tile 
effect was mil eli heightened by the unexpectedly verdant appearance which the cultivated 
portion of Wakhan still presented at that season, in spite of the elevation from 8,000 to over 
10,000 feet above sea level, and doubly welcome after the bleak Pamirs. It was pleasant 
to note abundant evidence of how much the resources of the Wakhi* on the Russian side of 
the valley had increased, both in resect, of cattle and dieep and of land brought under culti- 
vation, since annexation under the settlement ai rived at by 1 lie Anglo- Russian Pamir 
Boundary Commission had removed all trouble fr mi Kirghiz raids and Afghan exactions. 

For alt these reasons f felt glad that plentiful antiquarian and a.nthro)>oiiietric work 
kept me busy in Wakhan during the first half of September. To this was added a philo- 
logical task when, on entering that, portion of the valley which adjoins the great northward 
end of the Oxuh and is known as the tract of Uhkashim, 1 could collect linguistic specimens 
of the hitherto unrecorded IshMuni, one of the so-called Pamir dialects which form an 
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important brand] among the modem representatives of the Eastern Iranian language 
group. Ac the pretty little Russian post of Nu , which faces the main settlement of Lsh- 
kashmi, 1 enjoyed the kind hospitality of (’apt a in Tiunanovieh, its commandant, and benefit- 
ed much by his local knowledge and help. Then 1 passed down the Oxus through the very 
confined portion of the valley known as Garan, which until the recent construction of a 
bridle-path with Russian help was ground very difficult of access, even on foo*, and visited 
Colonel Yagello s headquarters at Kharuk. It lies at the fertile debouchure of the Shughuan 
valleys, where the cart road now crossing the Pamirs ends, and proved a very pleasant spot, 
boasting of tine fruit gardens, and to my surprise, even of electric light. 

The relative abundance of fertile arable laud, and the facility of communication both 
with the Pamirs and the rich grazing uplands of Badakhshan. have alw ays given to the valleys 
of Shughuan a certain historical importance. They figure often in Chinese and early Muham 
madan accounts of the Middle Oxus region. So I was glad to visit in succession the two 
main valleys of Shakli-darra and Ghund. Considering that the Shuglmi ]>eople have always 
been noted for their fondness for roaming abroad, in the old day s jlk raiders, and are now as 
pedlars and servants to be found in all towns from Kabul to Farghapa. it was interesting to 
observe how much of old-world inheritance in ethnic ty}K\ local custom-, domestic archi- 
tecture, and implements has survived among them. 

From Shitam*n the Ghund Valley 1 crossed by a distinctly difficult glacier pass, ovei 
10.000 feet high, into Roshan. From the watershed, overlooking large and badly creva-srd 
glaciers both to north and south, 1 enjoyed a glorious vista over the rolling upland' ot 
Badakhshan, i< region towards which my eyes have l>een turned for many years, and U> 
which access still remains closed. The narrow, deep-cut gorges in which the Roshan River 
lias cut its way through towering mountain masses, wildly serrated above and very steep 
at their foot, proved a line of progress even more toublesomo than the glacier across which 
we. had reached them. A two days' climbing and scrambling post precipices by narrow 
jock ledge and frail galleries ( awrinz ), as bad as any 1 ever saw in the Hindukush, was 
relieved in places by the use of skin-rafts, where the absence of dangerous cataracts allowed 
their employment. Guided by dextrous swimmers, they made me glide down over the 
tossing river. forgetful of all fatigue, ill scenery of impressive grandeur, amidst rock-walls 
which ever seemed to close in upon us. But it was a real relief when the last rock gate w a> 
passed, and we emerged (Mice more in the less-confined valley of the* Oxus. 

Roshan, just as it is the least accessible of all the side valleys of the Oxus. seems also 
to have preserved the Homo Alpinm type of the Ghalchas in its greatest purity. The men, 
clean of limb and made wiry by constant movement over such impossible tracks, all showed 
clear-cut features, and often faces of almost classical regularity. The hamlets nestling at 
the mouth of the ravines were often half hidden amidst splendid orchards. The dwellings 
invariably showed plans and internal arrangements which were obviously' derived from high 
antiquity, so many of the features lieing familiar to me from the architecture traced at early 
sues of Turkestan and the Indian North-West. Alpine seclusion seemed to have preserved 
here a small corner of the world scarcely touched by the change of ages, and 1 wondered 
whether some Bactrian Greek on a visit to Roshan would have seen much that was different 
from what these simple well-built dwellings show now. 

After a busy delightful days halt at Kala-Wamar, in the garden of the ruined castle 
of the Shughnati chiefs, I crossed the glacier pass of Adude and made my way into the ^ az- 
ghulam and Vanj valleys of Darwaz, where the territory of the Amir of Bokhara w as entered. 
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Here, too, the recommendation of the Itni>erial Russian political representative, Consul 
Belaieff, had assured rati all possible attention and help. As 1 travelled up the Vanaj Valley, 
and subsequently through the mountain tract known as Wakhia-bala, I could not observe 
the gradual change in the physical appearance, houses, wavs of living, etc., of the people, 
lx*aring testimony to the historically attested conquest of Turki tribes and the influence 
exercised by the civilization of the Turkestan plains. But we were still high up in the moun- 
tains, and had a trying task when on October 3 vve crossed tho Sitargh Bass, circ. 14,600 feet 
high, with its big and badly crevassed glacier, after the first winter snow had fallen, and 
just in time before it became closed to traffic. Finally, we gained by the (Jardan-i-kaftar 
Pass, also under fresh snow, the main valley of Kara- Login. 

Here on the banks of the Kizil-su River, coming from the Alai, I found myself once 
more on the line of the undent silk-trade route connecting China with Baetria. A marked 
change in the climatic conditions was brought home to me by the fact that the fertile slopes 
on the hillsides are Ixdng cultivated without the need of irrigation. Kara-tegin, as its modern 
name attests, had been long occupied by a Turki -speaking population. It was interesting 
to note here how the Kirghiz settlers, who represent probably the last wave of this Turkish 
invasion in what w'as originally Iranian ground, are now being slowly ousted again from the 
jand by a steady reflux of Tajik immigrants. 

From Kara-tegin, vdiere T Inul interesting opportunities for getting to know the tradi- 
tional administrative methods of Bokhara, a succession of rapid marches carried me west- 
wards through the open and remarkably fertile valleys which the rivers of Kaiimihan and 
Sm khan drain. It seemed hard to forego a visit south to the Oxus, where it passes nearest 
to mv old goal of Balkh or Baetra. But time was getting short for the remaining portion of 
my programme. So 1 took the nearest route to the coniines of ancient Sogdiana north- 
westwards by the difficult track through the mountains which connects Bissar and Regak 
with the rich plains about Shahr-i-sabz. Finally, oi. October 22, 1 arrived at Samarkand 
amt the Russian Central- Asian railway. Since the start from my camp in the Kashgar 
Mountains my journey had lasted just over three montlw. and w ithin these we had covered 
on foot and on horseback an aggregate distance of close on 1700 miles. 

A new' and distant field of work lay ahead for me on Persian soil. So only a few days 
could be spared for renewed visits to the great monument* of Muhammadan art and Mughal 
power at Samarkand. It was the same at Bokhara, where 1 could personally thank M.Shulga, 
then officiating as the Imperial Russian representative, as well as She Pnvan-begi, t le icac 
of H. H. the Amir of Bokhara’ s administration, for all the kind help and hospitality 1 had 
received in the State. So much survives, in t hat fascinating great city, of old- world Central- 
Asian life and of its own historical past that my three days’ stay seemed a sac y me mie. 
Then the Trans-Caspian railway carried me to Askhabad, the great Russian (an nmen^ 

' on the Persian border, and crossing this 1 .cached Meshed by November 4 after a four days 

hiUd Th”re,' at the old capital of Khurasan. Colonel T. W- Haig. H. R. M. s Consul-General 
ior Khurasan, and a distinguished Oriental scholar, offered me the kindest. wdconio anx e 
chance of a much-needed short rest. Under the hospitable roof of the onsu ate and 
its fine large garden 1 felt as if brought back to some English country housm Constant 
toil at much delayed ollicial accounts kept me busy and. alas, left little tune for glnopscs 

of the interesting city outside. Seistnn was my goal fol t ^ e w,nt ^ 1 s . h n , a son 

its great dfete** and the uncertain state of polil ea! affa.rs m Pers.a ^ 

to feel gmteful for the kind help and shrewd advice by winch Colonel Ha.g facilitated mf 

rapid onward journey. 
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On November 11 1 left Meshed for Seistan. In order to reach it 1 had chose a route 
which, keeping off the main roads, gave opportunities for useful supplementary survey work 
and offered the further advantage of being the most direct. It first took us by little- 
frequented tracks through hills held by Hazara and Baluch tribal settlements to Rui-Khaf. 
Thence we travelled south in an almost straight line parallel to the Pcrso- Afghan border, 
where it passes through a nearly unbroken succession of desert depressions and of equally 
barren hill ranges. Near a few of the little oases we passed, as at Mujnabad, Tabbas, and 
Duruh, 1 was able to examine remains of sites abandoned since early Muhammadan times. 
At Bandan we struck the high-road, and two days later, on December I, reached Nasratabad, 
the Seistan capital/’ The oxcellon 4 Persian mules hired at Meshed had allowed us to 
cover the total distance of over 500 miles in nineteen marches. With the assistance of 
Afrazgul Khan a careful plane-table survey on the scale of 4 miles to 1 inch was carried over 
the whole ground. The disturbed conditions of Persia due to the War made themselves 
felt also on the Khorasan border, ever a happy raidiug-ground for enterprising neighbours. 
But owing, perhaps, to the rapidity of our movements and the unfrequented route* chosen, 
the journey passed off without any awkward encounters. 

Once safely arrived in Seistan 1 received a very kind and hospitable welcome from 
Major F. B. Prideaux, H.B.M/s Consul in Seistan, and could quickly set to work with all 
the advantages which his most effective help and prolonged local ex[>erienco assured me. 
Ever since my student days I had felt drawn to Seistan by social interests connected with 
its geography and historical past. It had l>een more than chance that my very first paper, 
published as long ago as 1885. dealt with the ancient river names of this Iranian border- land. 
My present visit* to Seistan, long deferred as it was, could for various reasons lx* only a kind 
of reconnaissance. Yet even thus 1 might hope among its numerous ruined sites to discover 
remains of the early periods when ancient Sacaslana , 4 ‘ the land of the Sacas or Scythians," 
served as an outpost of Iran and the Hellenistic Near East towards Buddhist India. A 
strong additional reason was provided by my explorations in the Tarim Basin ; for the striking 
analogy presented by various physical features of the terminal basin of the Helnuind River 
was likely to throw' light on more than one geographical question connected with the dried-up 
Lop Sea and the ancient Lou-lan delta. 

It is a great satisfaction to me that in both directions my hopes have been fully justified 
by the results of my Seistan work. But it is only the most prominent that l can find space 
to record here in brief outlines. At the very start my archaeological search was rewarded 
by an important discovery, it was made on the isolated rocky hill of the Koh-i-Khwaja, 
w hich rises as a conspicuous landmark above the central portion of the Hamuus or terminal 
marshes of the Helmand. The extensive and wellknown ruins situated on its eastern slope 
proved to be the remains of a large Buddhist sanctuary, the first over traced on Iranian soil. 
Hidden behind later masonry, there came to light remarkable fresco remains, dating back 
undoubtedly to the Sassanian period. Wall paintings, of a distinctly Hellenistic style and 
probably older, were found on the w all of a gallery below' the high terrace bearing the maiu 
shrine. Protected in a similar way from the ravages of man and atmospheric moisture they 
had unfortunately suffered much from white ants. The importance of these pictorial relies, 
which I managed to remove safely in spite of various difficulties, is great. They illustrate 
for the first time in situ the Iranian link of the chain which, long surmised by conjecture, 
connects the Graeco -Buddhism art of the extreme north-west of India with the Buddhist art 
of Central Asia and the Far East. This connection was refleetd with equal clearness by the 
architectural features of the ruins, which were also of great interest. 

[To be continued ,) 
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SOME INTERESTING PARALLELS. 

BY HIRALAL AMRATLAL SHAH, B.A. 

To begin with the use of the number ‘ forty in the Vedic and non-Vcdic literature. 

(I) Rig II, 12, 11, informs us that. ‘ Indra found out in the fortieth autumn, Sumbara 
abiding in the hills — 


“ q: wit flRRf 

There is no convincing explanation why it should be the fortieth (autumn) and nothing 
more or less than that, Mr. Tilak's 1 * * hypothesis is well known and is considered to be 
highly ingenious. But as far as we know, it is not commonly accepted to be the right 
and final explanation, lie construes the hymn differently, taking it to mean the fortieth 
day of the autumn and not the fortieth Autumn (—year). 

Wo now transcribe passages where this number is used. First of all, we refer to tho 
dramas of Shakespeare edited by Mr. Verity and also to his notes oil the passages we 
select therefrom. 

In Hamlet , we read:-— 

Hamlet ; * I lov'd Ophelia : forty thousand brothers 

Could not, with all their quantity 

Of love, make up niv sum . . / (V, I, 202, ti.) 

‘'forty: cf . 1 sonnet 1 2 (Shakespeare's). 

k When forty irinttr * shall beseige thy brow 
1 Corialanus,' 111, 1, 243 

4 1 could beat forty of them and the Merry Wives of Windsor, — I. 1, 205-6, 

‘ I had rather than forty shillings 
‘ I had my books of songs and sonnets here 

“ Other numbers, e.g., 3 and 13, have become significant through some ancient belief or 
historical ('vent ; and perhaps 40 gained some mysterious import through the scriptures. 
Thus the wanderings of the Israelites lasted forty years, flu* fast of our Lord forty days, 
likewise the fast of Elijah ( 1, Kings, XIX, S ) and the stay of Moses on the mount. ( Exod., 
XXIV, 18)/’ 


Mr. Verity adds here that the “Elizabethans use forty to imply indefinitely large number/' 
However, he changes his opinion a year later, commenting on a passage we are just giving, 
that forty is used constantly by Elizabethans apparently as a “significant number, where 
no precise reckoning was needed/' * This is a note on the lines in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream , 11, 1, 175-6, 

Thick — 4 I’ll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes/ 

We now dispense with Shakespeare and turn to the European history. From 
Macaulay, we loam that in feudal times, forty days made up the period, for which, men were 

bound to serve in a war. 

The most interesting parallels, according to us, lie in * the wanderings of the Israelites for 
forty years ’ and in the line of the Sonnet, “ forty winters shall beseige thy brow.’ 

We can do no more than direct the attention of scholars to these instances. We shall 
now pass on to other eases where resemblance i n thoughts and words is interesting. 


1 The Arctic Home in the Vedas, pp. 270 ff. 

* t Forty is a common conventional number in ancient Jewish tradition and has been supposed to 

have originated in *< forty years ' as the conventional life of a generation .-Ed. ] 
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cf, with : — 


About Dawn. 

“ fusRft l 3 " 

“ W: urfKt* ^nrrf% 

^5: !l 4 ” 

“ spesnr sft f^rnfr 

si *r wo* *?PN7*r || 

“ s*fr *rsfar *rftrf*r 

ysrc* *pmr 1 6 ” 

—Rig° III, 61. 


“ Thou in the moon’s bright chariot proud and gay, 

. . • Thou Scythian-like dost round thy lands above 
The sun’s gilt tent for ever move 
And still as thou in pomp dost go 
The shining pageant of the world attend thy show, 
i . . When Goddess, lift ost up thy waken'd head 

Out of the morning’s purple bed. 

Thy quire of birds about thee play 

And all the joyful world salutes the rising day.'’ 

— Abraham Cotvley: Hymn to Light 

[ ‘ The moon s bright chariot ' corresponds to 4 ’ but according to Sayanacharya, the 

word means ^golden’ and not ‘ moon ’ The phrase is to be found in the 

line 4 The sun s gilt tent for ever move ' ; here, Say ana 0 takes 4 ’ to mean the h him. 5 ] 

About Sunrise. 

( HI ) w fftrT: 

*rsrwr qrrerer*# 1 7 ” 

—Rt<f 1, 1 15. 4. 

cf with Spencers Faerie Queen , J, 12, 2 and I. 2, 1 ff 

“ Scarcely had Phoebus in the glooming east 
Yet harnessed his fiery -footed teeme. ?> 

“ And cheerful chanticleer with his note shrill 
Had warned once that Phoebus’ fiery car. 

In haste was climbing up the Eastern liili. 

Full envious that night so long his room did till.” 

[‘ Eastern hill ’ is the well-known ‘ fr ywfirft I ] 

(IV) “ *raf h jfhrr»p4i% <rvm 1 8 ’’ 

“ srnrr «rr«rrsfa(rT i 8 ” 

—Rif I, 115, 1-2. 

, { Translation of the Passages. 

O Dawn, ... on thy golden ear; awaken the gwoet notes of the birds.” (Peterson.) 

4 O Dawn, before all the world thou risest up, the banner of immortality.'* (Peterson.) According 
to ‘ oyajia, proclaimer of the (immortal) Sun.” 

* bring to the shining Dawn your offering and bow down before her." (Peterson.) 

O Dawn,, rich in blessing, wise and bountiful, accept the song of thy worshipper." (Peterson.) 

, , * For, when he yoked his horses from their stalk Night was spreading her garment over 

all.” (Peterson.) 

When he (Sun) draws away (from this world) his horses (rays), the Night covers everything with 
ar ness. f3&yan&.) [ This passage is understood in different ways by different scholars. "W® cannot 

say how far the parallel can help us to clear the meaning.) 

o “« <The 8Un folIowB tho divine and shining Dawn,) as a wooer follows his mistress.” (Peterwn.) 

“SOrya (Sun) has filled eaven, earth and the mid-sky.” (Peterson.) 
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cf. with Ftterie Queen .1,5,2; 

And Phoebus, fresh as bridegroom to his mate 

Came dancing forth, shaking his dewy hair 

And hurled his glistening beam through gloomy air.'* 

(V) “ sravrai ^r°ir?RRT 1(1 ” -Rkf III, oi, 3. 

cf. with “ The welkin way most Ix^aten plaine " Faerie Queen J, 4, 9. 

Miscellaneous. 

( VI ) 4 ‘ mrT^^R sfru* SH if. I 1 1 v — Raghu VIII, 5. 

rj\ with “ He saw in Mahomet, with his old life- worn eyes a century old. the lost Abdallah 
come back again, all that was lelt of Abdallah. -(Carlyle's Heroes.— Hero as a Prophet) 1 
There is some difference between the above two passages. Tin' subjects ( prajd ) do not 
get old. Hence in the Raghu', we do not expect to Jind the ‘ old life-worn eyes nor do w t o 

find 8 all that was left of because the departure of Raghu was quiet and 

peaceful leaving behind him nothing which would indicate hard times. 

(VU) “ vjprfu q’urro'tgft ^?r: I 

— Sdk° 1, 29. 

cf. with T. Moore s ,£ The Journey Onwards" ; — 

vV Ah slow our sliip her foann track 
Against the wind was cleaving. 

Her trembling pennant still look'd back 
To that dear isle twas leaving. 

So loth we part from all we love. 

From all the links that bind us : 

So turn our hearts, as on we rove. 

To those we have left behind u> ’ ” 

[“ IJITRR may hint that the flag belongs to a ship and not to a chariot.] 

The following sentence is taken from the (’{turn Maya ot Kadambari: — 

( Vl II) “ n T^rwrr R*<R?ffr j^rr^cr \ ltr 

cf. with CS . Wither ’s “ The Mistress of Ph Han fe - 

** When her ivory feeth she buries 

Twixt her two enticing cheiTies. ; . . . 

If you look again the whiles 
She doth ]>art those li]>s in smiles, 

Tis as when a flash of light 
Breaks from heaven to glad the night- 


(IX) 

cf. with R. Herrick’s 


44 siTM *r KVi fpR 

** ! u * 

— r ttarardmacliaritam , III, 20 

“ To An then " — 


“ Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me, 

And hast command of every part 
To live and die for thee.*' 


10 “ Moving to the old goal/’ (Peterson.) “Treading the old (usual) path.” (SAyanA.) 

11 “ The subjects looked upon him their sovereign lord as Raghu himself returned to youth.” 

12 44 Tho body moves forward, the dull mind runs bark like the flag of the staff carried against the 
wind/* 

*3 48 Gradually, the moonlight added beauty to the face of the Night on which a faint smile lurked on 
aocount of the appearance of the moon (her lover). 

11 41 Thou art my life, my second heart; Thou art moonlight to my eyes, the nectar to my limbs. ” 
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Let us again return to the Faerie Queen (II, 13) : — 

(X) “ No tree whose braunches did not bravely spring ; 

No braunch whereon a fine bird did not sitt ; 

No bird but did her shrill notes sweetly sing ; 

No song but did containe a lovely ditt. 

Trees, braunches, birds and songs, were framed titt 

For to allure fraile mind to care 1 esse ease.” 

These lines remind us the first verse of the £ ukaramb h&sam vdda — 

'• «rr»T wfir f?r»t 

II ' ’’ 

(XI) “ f^rr «rr*rr I 

** »mr h 10 " 

- Pratima ° of Bhasa, 11, 17. 

This way Hama, Sita and Lakshamana went to forest according to Bhasa. It is quite 
different in Rd may an a, wherein we read a long farewell message. Whether Bhasa or some 
one else be the author of the dramas published by Mr. Ganapati t Xastri, the skill of the 
dramatist is quite evident. He has heightened to an extraordinary pitch the pathos of the 
situation by dropping the message altogether, and thus making it an indication of intense grief. 

In Itdmayana 5 the farewell message was meant to show the feelings of grief ; but by a 
stroke ( we should consider it to be of the pen of a genius ) it has been dropped, in spite of 
Rdmdyam, simply to express the grief. That Kama went away without leaving a message 
behind him is sufficient to drive mad his affectionate father. We have come across many 
eases where Bhasa puts aside older authorities, or historical facts. Here is one of them 
where he does so with great success and rare effect. We cite a parallel to the above verse 
of Bhasa : 

“ Neither could say farewell, but through their eyes 

Grief interrupted speech with tears 1 supplies.” 

— T. (-arew s k * A Pastoral Dialogue last lines. 

The following lines are perfectly oriental in sentiment, although we read them in the 
Faerie Queen, I, 12, 30-7 — 

(XII) And to the knight his daughter dear he tied 
With sacred rites and vows for ever to abide.” 

“ His own two hands the holy knott did knitt 
That none but death for ever can divide ; 

His own two hands, for such a turne most fit. 

The houaeling fire did kindle and provide, 

And holy water thereon sprinkled wide ; . . 

The houaeling fire ”, we consider, is more connected with India and the Indian lib* 
than with any other race on the earth. Even in the drama of Shakespeare we read — 

“ For in the temple, by and by, with us 
These couples shall eternally be knit.” — 

— A Midsummer Night's Dream, IV, 1, ISo-fi. 

Here the parallels come to an end* We hope their significance will not be lost upon 
the reader. 

15 “ On the road there are clusters of mango® -trees anil every such cluster resounds with the coomgs 
of cuckoos; Every note of cuckoo makes the proud lady give up her pride: and with that, springs up 
(in h^r heart) the tive-arrowed god.” 

]C “For a long tiim thoy thought : and ( then ) quivered their lids to utter something » hut ten rtf 
prevented their speech; hence, without uttering a word, they went away to forest. 1 * 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

RY V. KANGACHARI. M.A , L.T., MADRAS. 

(C out in awl from p. 211).) 

Chanda's entry into Trichi and his aims. 

An cA il <lav it was lot Madura anti its .(Moon when Chanda Sahib made his entry into 
the friehinopoly fori. Jt did not take long for Mina kslii to find out that her friend was 
really her master, soon an enemy. For the love of power, .she had sacrificed the imitv of the 
State and invited the foreigner, and sin? now found that, in spite of her sacrifice, she was 
far from exercising power (1 reedy and ambitious, Chanda Sahib conk! not cheek 
his interested diligence or voracious a ppetite. His soaring ambition longed for the time 
when the queen would he no more in his way, and when he could openly rule as the 
undisputed master of the region from the KAveri to the Cape. True, hi* did not at first 
behave its to divulge the desire ot his heart. He had the wisdom to proceed with 
caution, t o use the name *>t Minakshi in all his actions and proceedings, so as to divert 
suspicion aiul invite* confidence. An analysis of Fhanda Sahib s motive in this period of 
his life shows that he ha I three things in He wished first to o veil brow Jfciiigaw 

fin i mala in the name of Minakshi, so that the Madura kingdom would mice again be a 
>trong and united power and free from rebellion and treason. Secondly the consolidation 
ot Madura achieved, he ho|>od to depose Minakshi and place himself, in the **apacUv of (he 
Nawab’s lieutenant, on tin* throne of Triehinnpoly. When this was done, he evidently 
hoped. as the last step of his ambition, to turn traitor to his master and declare himself an 
independent king. The first of those he expected to accomplish by act ing in the name of 
Minakshi and by using the NawabVs coumeuance, the second by the Nawab* countenance 
alone, and the third, after his elcxation, h\ his own unaided resource*, Chanda Sahib was, 
m other words, actuated by a secret motive in every step and a si net understanding 
i gainst everybody. To use Minakshi a< the means of Jhtngum Tmunala^ destruction, 
th»u to us* the Nawnb’s name against Minakshi. and then to use his new powers against 
his mister, were the methods which his ambition inspired and planned. Xo better instance 
have wo in historv of a clover schemer who combined the victims and the agents of his 
ambition in such a skilful manner. Idle mean* of his elevation to-day were, according to his 
))lao» to be, the victims of his tyranny tomorrow'. Self was the only (dod whom < 'handa 
^fiih know, and it is not surprising that he proved to be the evil genius of the Xaik kingdom. 

His tacit allowance of the partition of the kingdom. 

in accordance with his plan Chanda Sahib seems to havr/ K as Mr. XeUon says, first 
ul vised Minakshi to .sacrifice the life ot her rival Hangani, so that ostensibly then? could 
he no scope for the progress of any rebellion in his name, but really that he himself might 
have a free hand in the administration of tin* kingdom. It. seems that Minakshi displayed 
’»n this occasion, a rare generosity, and refused to do so. ill-treated as she had been by her 
ulopted child’s father she apparently forgot or ignored the past, and refused to injure 
him in any way. Indeed, she did not only protect him by a noble act ol oblivion, but 
evidently came to an understanding with him, by which, in a reasonable spirit of modera- 
te! Nelson no doubt ba*cd Ins uo ‘ou.ii- on flic Mugu ch oniek** * 
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tion, she agreed to partition !>l the kingdom into two divisions, by which she was to Jive 
at Trichinopoly and get (lie revenues of tin* North as far as Dindigul, while ibiigaru was 
to have his headquarters at Madura and rule the rest of the kingdom. The extent of 
Miniikshi’s conciliation can be imagined from the fact that she placed even her adopted son 
and ward under the protectim of Bangam Tinunalu. It is not difficult to perceive in this 
extraordinary agreement that Minikshi was inspired not only by the desire not to stain 
the fair reputation of her name but by her probable repentance of the past, and by her 
generous recognition that, after all. Bangui u was, next to her, the sole claimant to the 
throne, and that any harm or violation done to his poison might re sult in the final ruin 
ot the kingdom. Lt shews the triumph of reason over prejudice, of her wisdom over her 
selfishness, (/hauda Sahib did in- deed, for his own reasons, urge her to give up her generous 
behaviour and conciliatory policy, but ncilhci her helpless state of dependence, nor the* 
colour of plausible soundness which Chanda Sahib lent to his arguments, could deter her 
from resisting the unfortunate solicitation of the Musalman. And Chanda Sahib himself 
perhaps puvoived that, in the then circumstances, the exercise of power in a portion of 
the kingdom by Baugiru wa>. after all. a service or rather than disservice to him; for the 
removal of Bahgaru by death would necessarily betray his own designs and reveal his 
ambitious to the Nawab. On the other hand, the existence of Bahgani would, while 
strengthening his control over Minakshi, give him a seeuiity from the Nawab \s displeasure.- - 
a security all the more necessary for the maturity and success of his plans. Chanda Sahib 
therefore thought it better, in th< long run, to acquiesce in the arrangements of Min&kshi 
and the partition of the kingdom. 

The intriguing temperament and the tortuous policy of Chanda Sahib however could not 
keep him quiet for a long time. He resolved at any cost, to overthrow Hahg&rti Tirumaki. 
but he had not enough resources. Nor would the queen listen to him. (,;i In 1735 there 
fore he returned to Arad, with the idea of returning to Trichiuopoly with reinforcements 
It is not improbable that, during his sojourn at Arcot, he convinced the Nawab of tin 
necessity of getting rid of the Naik chieftain and that the Nawab, unable to look bevond 
his nose, consented However it was, when Chanda Sahib returned to Triehinopoh 
in 1730 at the head of a large force, Queen Minakshi, alarmed by fear or ignorance of hi- 
real motive, admitted him. The historian Orme suggests on the ground of a vague 
tradition that Minakshi ha i bv tins time fallen in lov e with the Musalirtan and that tins 
intoxication clouded he/ understanding, compromised her dignity and made her a willing 
tool if not an abject slave of the advent urer. 

His adoption o! war dike policy and attack on Bahgftru Tirumala in Madura. 

However it might have been, the first act. of Chanda Sahib after his return to Trichinopoly 
was to despatch, in her name, an army against Bahgaru Tirumala and his royal son. According 
to the Tolugu chronicle he himself set out against JBaiigaru, “ beat the troops stationed 
in the Dindigul district, took jiossession of it. and proceeded as far as Ammaya-pfdavatu. 

yt The Telugu Rec. Varna, dorrs. (< Shu retained for her own expenses and chanties tin? revenue*' «>f 
the districts on the Kftveri banks, and gave Tiiuievflly. Madura, Dindigul with KAmntVi, feivagauga a.'d 
other pA] ayaws to Bang &ru/* Her share was much dmaller than JBa'i guru's, or rather his sum ' 
Wilson, on the other hand, scorns to think that Bawg&ru’s going to Madura was the result not of n» 
agreement hut of a desire to escape from the clutches of Chanda Sahib and the RAni* JRAS,, lib 

95 Wilson, on the other hand, seems to think that Chanda acted during all this time, with bn 
queue’s approval and not in spite of her* 
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Meanwhile Baiigaru had ordered his Dalavai, Mutu Veiigu Aiyar and Venkata Krishna 
Naik, the son of Minakshi Naik, to oppose him, accompanied by 2,000 cavalry, and by 
Appaiya Naik, Bodhi Naik, Irchaka Naik and other Polygars. In the battle which ensued 
Venkata Krishna fell, covered with eighteen wounds. The Dalavai, seated on a howdah, 
discharged arrows on his foes all round, scattering 300 men and allowing none to 
approach. By turning the howdah elephant to turn on every side like a whirlwind, he 
slew a great many soldiers and wounded many more. At the same time, the enemy, by 
means of arrows and musket-bullets, pierced Veugu Aiyar's body like a sieve, covering it 
with many wounds. He nevertheless relaxed not, and fought like Abhimanvu with the army 
of Duryodhana. He did not even pause to draw out the arrows that had struck him, 
but when his stock of arrows were expended, he drew out those which were in his body ; 
and discharged them, thereby slaying several of his foes. But at length from the number 
of his wounds ho became exhausted and expired. His troops were cut to pieces. A few* 
however, though wounded, took his body to Madura. Soon afterwards, Baiigaru heard 
that Chanda Sahib was advancing to Madura and, as he was destitute of forces, quitted 
that place., together with the prince and the royal appurtenances for Sivaganga. ” The 
Varna. Oovrs- gives a slight ly different version. It says that Chanda Sahib did not personally 
go against Baiigaru, but despatched the Dalavai and Pradhani Govindaiya and Ravanaiya 
*• at the head of 8,009 cavalry and some infantry against Dindigul. They captured it, and 
were about to march on Madura, when Baiigaru Tirumala Naikar sent his Dajavai Muttu 
Veiigu Aiyar with a few men and 2,000 horse, to await the enemy at Ammaiyanayakanur 
Palayam and give battle. In tho battle which consequently followed the. heavy odds of the 
Trichinopoly army gained the day, and the howdah of Muttu Veiigu Aiyar was surrounded. 
From his seat he discharged all his arrows and killed man}' of the enemy's horse, but was 
eventually slain. The victorious army then marched on Madura. Baiigaru Tirumala had 
no army to support him. So he left Madura and came to Sivagaiiga. the estate of Ucjaya 
Tcvar.” 

Bahg&ru’s Exile. 


At this important crisis of his life Baiigaru had the consolation, tin* only consolation, 
of the loyalty of some of his Polygars. When he Hed from Madura* 1 ® for safety, he was 
welcomed by the Setupati Katta Tovar and the fcivagaiiga Chief Sasiva Tcvar. They met 
him with golden and silver flowers, paid him homage, and escorting him in pomp to their 
estate, placed at his disposal a number of villages for his maintenance, and also supplied 
everything needed. The village of Vellaikkuruclu hi formed the residence of the father 
and the royal son, and from there they were, we can hardly doubt, reminded every day 
of their fallen condition, all the more by the faith of their loyal feudatories. 


B« x remarkable instance o£ the absurd adherence to mere political terminology, which lias no mean, 
ing whatever, is cloar from an inscription in the name of Bahgfiru Tirumala, dated A.D. 1733. The 
Vijayanagar Empire had long been extinct, tho Musalmans and Morathas had come and ruled, and the 
Niliks themselves had acted independently or in accordance with tho dictates of the Musalmaas. Vet 
this inscription discovered in tho Kdlftstisvaro temple of Uttanu. palayam says that he was the servant of 
Srt Bangs Rdya of Vijayanagar, -Mahamandalesvara, Rdjadhiruja, Rdjaparumesvara, Rajamartanda, 
Rdjagambhira, the conqueror of all countries, the giver of m. country, the death to the triad of kings, the 
scatterer of Wya forces, the humiliator of the Vriya pride, tho scat tore.- of the Musalman forces, the 
hmniliator of the Musalman pride, the king of kings who collected tribute from all kingdoms the lord 
of horses, the lord of elephants, the lord of men, the Nav»kdtindrdyana,--thc Rayya of Anagund. 1-See 

Taylor’s Re* Mack. MSS.. II, p. 27P-8. 
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Chanda Sahib's bstrayal of Minftkshl 

After the flight of Baiigaru and Vijaya Kumara, Madura lay open to the forces of 
Chanda Sahib. R&vanaiya and Gdvindaiya cocupied it promptly, and after securing it 
continued their march southward as far as Tinnevelly. The Poly gar's yielded and took the 
oath of allegiance to the queen. But it was not for long that that queen was to rule. With 
the conquest of Madura and Tinnevelly, with the full acquisition of the kingdom, and with 
the flight and exile of the king and the regent, the necessity on the part of Chanda Sahib 
to assume a sham loyalty to Minakshi was gone. He could now openly throw off his 
disguise, and make his outward behaviour consistent with his secret desire. Chanda Sahib 
therefore confined the queen in her palace and openly flouted her authority. He assnmod 
a supercilious air and a dictatorial tone, placed the defence of the fort in the hands of his 
own men, secured the treasury, seized the administration, and ordered the relations and 
followers of Minakshi to leave the fort. It must have been a shock and a surprise to them 
and to the people, but all defence, all hesitation, was useless. The villain had taken every 
precaution to back up his commands, and resistance would mean nothing but suicide. 

Her Suicide. 

The result was that Minakshi was a prisoner in her palace, her men in exile and her 
emancipation beyond hope. The only man who was likely to present an effective check to 
her oppressor was an exile. Did Baiigaru Tirumala know her actual condition ? Or, did he 
believe that tho army which Chanda Sahib had recently sent against him was an army in 
reality sent by Minakshi ? We have no materials from which wo can pronounce an opinion 
on these questions. It is highly probable that Baiigaru Tirumala was ignorant of the 
tyranny to which Minakshi was subjected at Trichinopoly; that he might have even 
believed, from his recent disaster, that Chanda Sahib and Minakshi were on cordially 
amicable terms. He was, in other words, ignorant of the miserable situation of his rival, the 
ambitions oi Chanda Sahib, and the consequent feeling of friendship which Minakshi must 
have in her heart entertained for him. However it might have been, he did not stir a finger, 
after his flight to Sivagaiiga, to recover his kingdom. Either his ignorance of the actual 
state of things at Trichinopoly, or his incapacity with the resources he then had, to go to 
war, made him harmless. It is not improbable that tho counsels of his supporters looked on 
an attempt to recover the kingdom by force would end in failure. Consequently, with 
the lapse of days, the position of Minakshi became intolerable. Every day the Musalnmn 
was getting haughtier and she was treated with humiliation and insult. Every accident 
betrayed the impotence of her party and the turbulent temper of her guards, and it was 
not long before she realised that the conspiracy formed in her very palace-prison was too 
formidable to be quelled. The courtiers, who were loyal to her, were either exiles or 
powerless men, who had no access to her on account of the Mussalman soldiers stationed 
in the gateways and galleries, the vestibule and portico of the prison, and some were 
prepared, thanks to hribery and persuasion, to take part in Chanda Sahib’s designs. Life 
became a burden under these circumstances. - The loss of crown and freedom, the pressure 
of remorse and the poignancy of grief, prepared her for removal from this world, and tin- 
last Hindu sovereign of Trichinopoly died broken-hearted by her own hand. 

Such was the ignominious fate of the last N&ik ruler of Madura and Triohinopoty ■ 
She had been on the throne only for a space of five years, and the penaHjf lie had to pay 
for her short-sighted opposition to her cousin, with whom she might have come to an under- 
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standing ° f * n ami ° aWe uature > in the very beginning of her reign, was her life, and the 
extinction of her kingdom. The, Musalman was now firmly seated at Trichinopoly and 
Madura. The most powerful remnant of old Vijayanagar, the dynasty which had survived 
the vicissitudes and political revolutions of two centuries after the downfall of Vijayanagar 
was now no more. The institution of Viwanatha Naik and Aryanatha Mudaliar became’ 
.extinct ; and if the Polygars of Madura still assumed the title of Polygars few traces 
■can be discovered of their political subordination. * 


Chanda Sahib’s March against Bahgani* 

The ambition of Chanda Sahib impelled him, after the acquisition of the kingdom, to 
prompt and decisive action. In accordance with his preconceived design, he resolved to 
•employ his new resources in the renunciation of his allegiance to his relation and suzerain. 
At the same time, he wanted to be tactful enough not to rashly provoke him against 
himself. Tempering his ardour by this consideration, he kept on friendly terms with his 
master for a year. In the meantime, he devoted himself to the consolidation of his 
new kingdom. He repaired and strengthened the fortifications of Trichinopoly, and 
appointed his two brothers as governors of the stronghold of Dindigul and Madura. 
He then embraced the resolution of marching against the Polygars of Ramnad and 
Sivaganga who, as w <* have already seen, had given refuge to Baugaru Tirumala and 
Vijaya Kuraara. Vijaya Kum&ra was still the titular Karta, and so long as he lived, and 
'Commanded the allegiance of the Polygars, the Muhammadan would be, in the eyes of 
the |ieople, a usurper. Chanda Sahib, therefore, proceeded to remove the obstacle. 

Bahg&ru’s Alliance with Tanjore, and Failure. 

Baugaru Tirumala was alarmed. He saw that the heart of Chanda Sahib was set 
•on his ruin, that the chiefs who had given him refuge could not, owing to their limited 
resources, aid him any further. He sought for allies ; found one, a companion in trouble, 
who was prepared to sympathise with him and to co operate withd him in undertaking 
means to overthrow the haughty Musalman. That companion in trouble was the contem- 
porary King of Tanjore, 8avaji. Sayaji 07 had ascended the Tanjore throne in 1738 as 
successor to queen Sujana Bai, the wife of his elder brother. Immediately after his accession, 
♦Sayaji found himself in an exceedingly difficult and embarrassing position. An impostor 
named Savai Shahj i or Siddoji, who pretended to be the son of Sayaji’s elder brother and 
therefore the legitimate heir to the throne, disputed his right and set up a formidable stand- 
ard of rebellion. The progress of this treason in fact was so startling that Sayaji found 
himself, with a tragic suddenness, a deserted chief and had to seek refuge by flight. Pro- 
ceeding to Chidambaram he asked for the assistance of the French at Pond i c her i, in return 
for the cession of Karaikal, which they had been long desirous of obtaining. Dumas, the 
French Governor, agreed, and was about to occupy Karaikal and send an army to assist 

^yaji, when the latter, who had in the meanwhile been engaging other means than force, 

succeeded by dint of bribes and promises to the nobility of Tanjore, in effecting a coup 
d'dal and recovering his crown, cancelled his treaty with the French. Governor Dumas was 
highly ind i gnant at this turn of events, but he had no other alternative than to acquiesce 
in it. At this crisis, Chanda Sahib invaded the Tanjore dominions in the name of the 
Nawab to collect tribute, and he made an alliance with the French by w hich he was to 

w See Tanj , Oazr, f 44-5. 
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compel Sayaji to surrender Karaikal to them, a measure which he thought he could take, 
as the Nawab was the suzerain. The place was then forcibly taken and Sayaji was 
compelled to agree to his treaty and ratify it in a formal agreement (Feb. 1739). He 
at the same time was compelled to pay enormous booty to Chanda Sahib. 

Bahg&ru Tirumala calls in the Marathas, 

It is not surprising that Sayaji was, like Bangaru Tirumala, embittered in his feeling 
against Chanda Sahib and ardently longed for his overthrow. Both the chiefs put their 
heads together and embraced the resolution of calling the Maratba Peshwa to their 
assistance. The Peshwa 98 of the time, the celebrated Baji Rao I., was not the man to 
let slip an opportunity which promised so much for Maratha expansion. He, therefore, 
eagerly seized the proposal of the ex-chief. With characteristic astuteness he suppressed 
domestic disunion for the sake of common ambition, and jxjrsuaded even his rival, Raghoji 
Bhonsle, to take part in an expedition into South India, ostensibly to take the cause of 
Baijgaru, in reality to extend the sovereignty of the Maharashtra to the furthest corner of 
India. Raghoji Bhonsle and his colleague Fateh Singh wore soon on the march to the 
south. The troops of Dost ’Ali vanished before thorn, and the Hindu powers, headed by 
Tanjore, hastened to renounce the MusalmaiP 0 yoke and rally round the invaders. The 
coast being thus not only clear but inviting, Raghoji Bhonsle was soon at the foot of the 
Trichinopoly fortifications. The place was promptly invested, and after a few months* 
blockade, was induced to capitulate. The acquisition of Trichinopoly was followed by 
the acquisition of Madura; for its Governor, Bade Sahib, the brother of Chanda Sahib, 
had already met, in an engagement with the Marathas, in the vicinity of Trichinopoly, 
with defeat and death . 

The Maratha Occupation of Trichinopoly. 

The Maratha conquest and occupation of Trichinopoly and Madura had naturally the 
effect of reviving the fortunes of Baijgaru Tirumala and his royal ward . One of the Chroni- 
cles 100 describes how Fateh Singh summoned, after his victory, the regent and the crown 
prince to Trichinopoly ; how in an interview' with them, he dwelt on the great trouble he had 

58 Hist, of the Carna . Dynas . Duff does not mention this. 

59 Duff points out that Safdar Ali, being defeated, bought off the Marathas, and also entered into a 
secret compact by which Raghoji was to crush Chanda Sahib in Trichinopoly, in return for the cession of 
that place. “No bait could be more allowing to the Maratliaa than Trichinopoly, and the troops only 
retired 250 miles towards Maharashtra to prepare for the promised conquest and lull suspicion of an 
attack '* (pp. 2-3). Raghoji then returned to Poona to prevent the accession of B&l&ji B&ji Rao to the 
Peahwaic dignity. He failed, and then returned to attack Trichinopoly, accompanied by 6ripat Rao 
Pratinidhi and Fateh Singh Bhonsle. “ In regard to the subsequent operations of the Marathas in the 
Carnatic, very little illustrative of what has been so ably recorded has fallen within my observation in the 
Maratha country. It appears, however, that the Tanjore State, though then agitated by factions, entered 
into a friendly correspondence with their countrymen, but whether to avert attack or to afford assis- 
tance is not mentioned." Trichinopoly surrendered, 26th Mar. 1741, It will be seen front this that. 
Duff was ignorant of the fact that the Marathas attacked Trichinopoly not only to fulfil the prom»*> 
of Safdar Ali, but ostensibly to restore the Madura dynasty, — According to the Madura MSS., more- 
over, Tanjore was distinctly for assistance* 

100 Hist. of the Carna. Dynas. Here it closely agrees with Duff. See II, p. 5. The Mys. Oazr . says 
that the Marathas, when^they took Trichinopoly, “ took Chanda captive to Satara, and disregarding 
the claims of Baagfru Tirumala/’ appointed Mur&ri Rao as the governor of the conquered kingdom 
This, it will be seen, Is not Supported by the chronicles. 
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taken to restore their kingdom to them ; and how he demanded. as the price of his service 

Vth "nT'V 30 ^ ° f n,lW8 a,U * a IC « Htar l^.vmeut of the old annual tribute’ 
of throe lakhs. Ban gam 1 in. mala, we am further told, replied to these demands, that. 

m consequence ot ( hand. Sahib’s appropriations of all the ren.lv money and jewels of 
the crown, ho was unable to pay the thirty lakhs in a lump sum, and that he agreed to pay 

,tm three yearly msta.ments of ten lakhs. The Maratha chief agreed and. after takhm 
a wntten agreement to that effect from Vi java Kumara, deputed the task of reinstating him 
to hm gallant lieutenant, Mnrari Kao, and then left for his distant home, with Chanda Sahib 
as Ins prisoner. Mu, -an Kao. the ehronielo continues, discharged his duties with sympathy 
and with justice. He brought the whole country into order and. “giving it over to Kaiig&ru ” 
himself stayed m TrichiiWpoh to ensure proper cultivation and collection of revenue 
Another ehronieie, differing slightly from tins version, says with greater probability, 
that after the eapt urc of Trirhiuopoly. Fateh Singh - placed Mnrari Kavar in charge of the 
fort instructing him to send for and call Hangar,, Tirumalai Naicker hither, to crown him and 
give the country over to him ; appointing an acknowledgment, for the crown of 30 lakhs of 
Rupees, to he paid to Mnrari Rayar ’ ; that Mnrari Kao. in consequence, wrote to Udaya 
Tevar to bring Baugaru with him, when the Nizam invaded the Triehiuopoly .dominion* 
and put an end to the Maratha purer there. According to this authority then, no interview 
took place between the Maratha general or his representative and the Naik chief ; nor was 
the latter restored to power : for, More* that task was accomplished, the Maratha had to 
surrender TriehinopoK to the Nizam and return to the Maharashtra. A third manuscript oives 
some more details than the other two. though it is silent, in regard to the actual treatment 
accorded to .Baiiiritni Tirumala. It says that Fateh Singh (whom it wrongly calls a Mysore 
chief) slew Bade Khan, dispersed the Muhammadans, captured Triehiuopoly. and placed 
Mnrari Rao as the chief of that fort, ordering that the Siva and Vishnu temples should In? 
conducted according to custom. Fateh Singh then returned to the north. <* Mnrari Rayar,” 
continues tint record, “ was a just chief. He despatched Appachi Rayar with 20,000 cavalry 
(to Madura)’: and the latter took immediate steps to restore the gods of that place. 
He reeomj>ensed the Setupati for his servic e" and expense* and, on Saturday, the 17th of 
Avani, Uunmaki , two hours after sunset, brought the images to their owm tuiuple at 
Madura. Appachi, it is further said, caused ail the villages and lands endowed by the 
Karnata kings to be restored. 


The Nizam's Conquest and promised Naik Restoration. 

From this it is cl ur tint th* relitlo.is hetwwn the M tvabhasaud the Naiks are not 
certain. Wo cannot definitely say whether Vi java Kumara was restored and invested with 
full power of sovereignty or not. But the question is, after all, not important ; for, as has 
been already mentioned, the Maratha occupation of the South barely lasted two 
years. In the early months 1 of 174-3, the Nizam, whose natural desire w as to drive the 
MarAthas from the assertion of supremacy over a kingdom which was tributary to his 
Subah of Arcot* marched at the head of ltMXMl cavalry ami encamped at the foot of the 
Triehiuopoly walls. In the engagements which ensued, Murari Rao w as defeated and com- 
pelled to, leave the Carnatic. The Record of Carnet. Goers* says that, when Mnrari Rao 
was unablo to prevail over the formidable forces of his adversary, ho entered into negotia,- 

Mth Jaitiuftry l 742 , SftfdatfUi had been murdered by his brother-in-law and there was general con 
fusion in Mughal fcerrifco ry, S. of the Krishna; and the Nizam took advantage of this opportunity to 
establish his power there (Duff), 
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tion with him and explained “that he luid been entrusted with the task of reinstating It&ja 
Muttu Tirumalai Naik, and that, as His Highness was come in person, he was relieved of 
his task. He, therefore, gave lip the fort to the Nizam and went 2 * 4 to Poona.” Asaf Jah 
immediately took possession of the fort and despatched, we are told, messengers to Bahgaru 
Tirumala, summoning him and the king to meet him. The interview took place at Trichi no- 
poly. The Nizam was gracious enough to acknowledge the sovereign power of Vi jay a 
Kumara, but imposed, as a condition of his restoration, the payment of 30 lakhs promised 
to the Marafchas and the payment of the tribute of three lakhs every year. A written 
agreement lnaring the signature of the bov-king was prepared to this effect; and the 
Nizam then returned by way of A rent to Hyderabad in accordance with this arrange- 
ment. 

The Nizam’s Treachery. 

If the Nizam had left Vi java Kumara to rule as of old Trichiuopoly, his motive 
can be pronounced to be sincere, bat there an; ample ivu^oik fm believing from lus subse- 
quent conduct that his sympathy with the Naik chief a pretence, and tlm document 
lie got from him a sham. For, thosime manuscript tells us tint! whey the Nizam proceeded 
to Arcot, he took BahgAm and Tirumala with him pram ir* illy as pi wi»**rs. i hough he 
assured them that they were to be his friends and guests. ” Subv'ipient ; to their arrival at 
Arcot, Safdar Ali Khan died and. as his elijldren were young, the Ni/am gave it m charm' 
of Alivardi Khan till the ehildren of Safdar could In com patent to manage the aflaijs 
of Government. He also charged him to conduct the Ivrma aka 1 prin"i- # Vi java. KumAra, 
1o Trichiuopoly and reinstate him on hi< ancestral throm*, and rc.-oi\ean<l mint the 
tribute due from him. < Jiving these instruetions to Alivardi Khan in the presence ot 
Baugani Tirumala and further directing him to return (to (ho North) when fli - a* ,iffa>i> 
were adjusted, the Nizam returned to his own dominions,*' But no >o mer was the hack 
of his master turned on him than Alivardi Khan became an indifferent agent of hK Ife had 
bean apparently, at least, ordered to instal the Naik king promptly, but, either a *P u<‘t under 
standing with his master, or his own unwillingness to part with the ovtcnrive and beautiful 
region irom Trichinopoly to Cape (omerin, made him a tardv executor ol his ^i(ern>i 
command. Bahgaru Tirtmiala did not see that he was a dupe and a plaything in thchands of 
his Musalmm allies, and with characteristic simplicity, he asked Alivardi Khan to hasten Ip* 
favour, but the latter gave a^plausiblc reply that he would devote himself to his *emr< 
after the country was reduced to order. At the same time he allotted to the royal exile* 
the daily stipends of 100 pagodas and Rs. 100 reflectively till their return with himself 
to their capital. AvS for Batigaru. he seems to have b-dieved entirely in Urn sincerity 
of lus .Muhammadan friend. So ardent a believer in it was he, that he spared no efforts t<» 
help him in the restoration of order in the discontented province of Arcot. Whe; 
the people of Veuka^agiri and Kajahasti. for instance, defied the power of Anwaru’U-din am? 
defeated, with great slaughter, his armies, Bahgaru Tiruxnala it was, we arc informed, that 

2 This was iu August 1742. The fact is, as grant Duff says, Mtirnri Rao had never been loyal to lu< 
own countrymen. He was guided solely by his interests, and he would tight on l>ehalf of European* 
and Muglmls if he eould gain advantage. The Xizara recognised him as Chief of Gooty, and ho in return 
taw up Trichiuopoly and went away. 

This is wrong. He had been murdered in 1742 and Nizam's invasion was caused by that. 

4 Anwaru'ddin was appointed for Carnatic paying hat and Hidayat Mu h&yu'd-d in Khan (Muzaffa** 
Jang) for the Carnatic Proper, with Ad&ni m.jhgXr and Bijapur for headquarters (Duff)* 
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saved the Nuwa-b and turned ilKaster into success. The ranks of AnwaruM-dins army 
became sorely thinned. His howdah fell into the enemy's hands. Never did the Nawab 
sustain so serious a disgrace in the hands of such petty chiefs. Bangaru Tirumala saw this 
and argued that the disgrace of the Nawab. inusnmeh as the refractory chiefs were his 
subordinate Polvgars. was hi* own disgrace. He. therefore, took a leading part in the 
campaign and ultimately succeeded in shattering the Poly gar levies. 

Anwaru d-din s Murder of Bangaru Tirumala. 

The hope of the BaiigArn Tirumala to secure, by means of hi* services, the gratitude 
and the favour of Anwaru 'd-din Khan was. however, not destined to be realised. As we 
hu\ o already seen. Anwaru d-din had his own designs on the Naik Kingdom and the sanc- 
tion he gave for pension* to Burg mi and his crowned son was evidently intended to he a 
final disposal of the question The* little lingering doubt he may have* had was shattered 
hv the heroism which Baitguni displaced cm hK own behalf in the affair of Kalahasti. The 
Nawab admired his valour but with the feeling of admiration was combined the feeling of 
tear. He felt that the i estorat ion ot such a man would hardU conduce to the strength of 
his own position. He*, theiefoic. KmiccI secret orders t<> liis men to remove the regent for 
ever from his path of amUitimi. Anil tin* murder was perpetrat 'd in a singularly mean 
manner. In tin* late war. Bangaru had received two wounds of a deadly nature and the 
Nawab. w ith a pretended solicitude, sent hi^ own men to dress hi* w'oun Is and administer 
medicine. The phv*iciuu* were then instructed to mix poist n with ti e medicine, so that 
the patient died within an hour of his taking it. 

Vijaya KumAra’s Flight to Sivaganga. 

Thus perished tin* only man who could, if aiu manat all could have done* so, sccuied 
the revival of the Naik powei. There i s something pathetic, something melancholy , about 
the figure of this ill-fated prince. Born of a younger line and excluded fiont the throne bv 
a combination of circumstances lie touidit w it bout success tor the* exercise of his power , 
and when he at length got it by the moclerat ion or the death of his rival, he and the king 
and kingdom, whose destinies were m hi- guidance. Iiecanie the \ktims of a formidably 
torcign power. K veil in the eoml ot the Xawab he did not lose faith either 
in the fortunes of himself and his toys I son or the honesty of the Xiiiv.kb, mid in 
that faith lie was so firm that he hintseli look { uvit in tlie settlement of his country, 
forgetting or little thinking that, by bis loyal assistance, be was only rousing jealousy 
in the heart- of A. warn 'd-din and thus digging his own g™\e. Nev ‘‘ r 1,1 the 
annals of Indian history do we lin.l such simplicity and trust repaid by ingratitude 
and treachery. As for the nominal king ot the Xaik dominion-, Vijaya Kitmfira, he was 
in a peculiarly hard and embarrassing position. Deprived of Ids crown and kingdom. 

lus father and guardian, himself a box of inexperience, lie was in the midst of 
onemicsi, the very destroyers of his power and father. Life was no longc i safe at the Nawab s 
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court. Every day the events transpiring therein proved it. For some time after the 
murder of Baijga.ru, a young son of Safdar Ali, whose guardian AnwanTd-din was, was also 
assassinate 1 at the instance of the latter, by a band of Pathans who, under pretence of 
asking for arrears of pay, raised an altercation, and stabbed the young prince. The only 
possible claimant of the Nawabship was Chanda Sahib, the son-in-law of Safdar, and he 
was rotting in the dungeons of Satara. AnwariTd-din, therefore, became the undisputed 
Nawab of Arcot. His next measure would be, it was feared, the removal of Vi jay a 
Kumara also from the scene. The relations of the Naik chief were alarmed and advised 
immediate flight. Thus it was that, on a dark night, when the Nawab and his men hardly 
knew what was hapjaming, Vijaya Kumara left Arcot with his retinue, and came in hot 
haste to 'Sivagaiiga. He could not go to either Triehinopoly or Madura, for these places 
had been already occupied by the Nawab’s own men, and to go thither would be to 
straight into the jaws of death.*’ 

The chiefs of Ilamnad and Sivagaiiga played at this crisis a wry noble and honor- 
able part. Frequent sources of trouble as they had lieen in the titnc of peace ami of Xaik 
magnificence, they now proved themselves, by their loyalty and support, to lx* true friends. 
They welcomed the unfortunate lofugee from Muhammadan treachery and India ved 
towards him as if he was still the undisputed soveteign of his ancestral dominions. They 
paid him homage, congratulated him on his escape from the scene of danger, and express- 
ed the hope that, with the advent of some legitimate king in the future, his claims 
would be recognised and his kingdom restored. With great kindness, they urged 
him to stay till that, time in their own estates, and arranged for his comfort and 
convenience. 

The practical end of the Nfiik Dynasty. 

With the flight of Vijaya Kumaia to Sivagaiiga we may date the extinction of Hu- 
last hopes of the revival of of the Xaik dynasty. The Xaik dominions were now not undei t 
king tributary to the Nawab, but under the direct rule of that functionary. The legions 
that garrisoned the Naik capitals no longer uttered the names of Baugaru or Vijoya 
Kumara, but openly acknowledged the Nawab as their master. The real king was an 
exile depending for his safety and support on the precarious loyalty and generosity of hi* 
own vassals. From Madras to Cape Comorin, in other words, the whole country, excepting 
the subordinate kingdoms of Tanjore, Travancore and Cochin, was under the adinmistm- 
tion of the Nawab. Arcot was henceforth the capital Triehinopoly and Madura (to which 
Tinnevelly continued to be attached) were henceforth provincial capitals, the headqum*' 1 
of the Viceroys appointed by the Nawab. The Polygars had henceforth to wait not »»n 
the Tehigu descendants of the veterans of Visvan&tha Naik, but on the agents and 
representative of the Muhammadan rule at Arcot. 

It was at this juncture that Chanda Sabib effected, thanks to his friendship wth 
Dupleix, his liberation from Satara, and immediately after his emancipation, came to the 
Carnatic, and set up his claim to the Nawabship, The campaigns which followed, the 
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simultaneous succession dispute in Hyderabad between Xuzir Jang, and 

other events are, it is well known, of the greatest moment in Indian history and they 
made the English and the French play for the first time an important and conspicuous 
part in the jx>litieal affairs of South India. 

The exiled N&ik and Chanda Sahib. 

When Chanda Sahib, with the assistance of the French, overthrew and slew Amvaru d- 
din in the battlefield of Ambur and proclaimed himself the Xawnb of the Carnatic in his 
place, the Natk capital, within the walls of which Muhammad Ali, the son of Anwarud-din 
took refuge, became the most im}M>rtant place of contest in South India, the bone of 
contention between the rival claimants to the Nawabship of the Carnatic. Such a circum- 
stance could hardly advance the claims of the phantom monarch, who lived in obscurity 
in Itanmad and declared that Triehino}>oly was his. The declaration of Chanda Sahib 
of his mastery over the Carnatic was followed by two events : first his attempt to reduce the 
provinces of Madmaand Tinneveily which Muhammad Ali, with the assistance of his English 
allies, had been cautious enough to secure immediately after his flight to Trichinoj oly, ' 
and secondly to undertaken the siege of Trichinopoly. The dominions of the Naik kings, 
in fact, became the chief scene of war. Trichinopoly being, owing to its situation and its 
direct rule by Muhammad Ali. the heart of the contest, and Madura and Tinneveily the 
* 1*0110 of serious tights and engagements. The general of Chanda Sahih who conquered 
the Southern provinces was an able adventurer named A lam Khan. Endowed with tact 
and discretion, with the power of leadership and the knack of managing men, Alam 
gained over the soldiers of Muhammad Ali at Madura by his personal address, and the 
tenants by his promise, in Chanda Sahib's name, to free them from the arrears of rent due 
by them to the State, The superior ability and the remarkable personal influence of Alam 
Khan were of the utmost service to his master . for his possession of Madura meant to 
Muhammad Ali the loss of more than one-half of his dominions. It moreover severed 
the communication between the Trichinopoly and Tinne\elly country, and made Chanda 
Sahib’s power as secure in the region of the Tambaparni a* in that of the Vaigai. It is 
not surprising that, under those circumstances, Muhammad Ali endeavoured his best to 
reconquer Madura. In 1751 he despatched (‘apt am Cope for this purpose; but that 
general was defeated and compelled to retreat back to Trichinopoly. The French, the 
Nizam, and Chanda Sahib were exultant, and hoped every moment to reduce the place and 
complete the ruin of Muhammad Ali* The latter had not remained idle. He called in the 
aid of the English to counter balance the French, the Marat has under Murari Rao who 
were more than equal t o the Nizam, and the Mysoreans ^lm hoped in the ruin of Chanda 
Sahib for territorial acquisition. Vigorous fighting went on around I riclriimpoly and in 
the provinces, and the fate of South India trembled in the balance, 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. I 
7. Administrative rule to prevent favouritism. j 
28 February 1089. Letter from Elihu Yale and 
Council at Fort St. Georye to John Stable* and Council 
at Vizayapatam , We send you aLo some more 
assistance, vtzi. John Oneel, Henery rroke, Thomas j 
Staples, andtho tis not comon for Relation*. *< 


TUUKH. mii 



QUERIES. 


be together, yett in respect to his father we now 
dispence with it, not doubting Mr. Stables will be 
any ways partiall to hia son or sj>are him from 
such business as the Honblc. Company)* service 
may requier him. Record* of fort St, Georye. 
Letter $ from Fort S f . Georye. 1989, p. 13. 

R. C. T. 


book n 

Akchitectijhk am» Scilptuiu: Mxsofu.. Tin 

Kesava Temple at Soimumthpur. by R to Bahv- 
1)UR R. N ah asimh a cha u. Director of Aiehandnui. 
cal Researches in Mysore. 

Rao Bahadur Namsimhaclmr has under taken to 
issue about half a dozen short monographs, with 
suitable illustrations, on the notable building** of the 
Hoy sal a and Dra vidian at vies. The l*re>ent mo j 
nograph on the well known Kcsawi Temple is the 
first ot the seri<*s. It contains 1 1 page- of de- 
scription in quarto, 7 pages of mtroduet mu, some 
15 illustrations and a Devanagari transliteration, 
in 4 pages, of the Sanskrit inscriptions at the 
Temple ami at Ktmhar. The printing of the text 
and the illustrations has been wry neatly executed 
bv the M\ sore (iovernmeut Press at Bangalore 
We notice with satisfaction that “ft i* under 
contemplation to prepare and publish a monograph 
on Hoysala " architect ure in Mysore. A s\nthetie 
view surveying the entire subject -mat tei w ill !*■ 
more useful than booklets on individual buildings, j 
The latter, however, are not without vain* ; 

Mr. Narasimhachar prqio-c* to change the 
designation style “ Chalukyan,” popularised by 
Fergu sson, and to call it ‘Hoysala style.’ for the 
style attained its fullest development in the domin- 
ions of the monarch* »»t the* Hoysala dynasty, and 
also because ** the name Chalukyan is undoubtedly 
a misnomer, so far as Mysore is concerned, seeing 
that all the buildings of thus style m Mysore were 
erected during the rule of the Hoy solas. 1 he 
proposal of tlie learned Director seems to be one 
which ought to be accepted. 

Mr. Narasimhachar has got some <»n artistic 
buildings of the Hoysaja style (r. 104 1 — -1289 a.l>.) 
and some 12 buildings of the style called the 
Dravidian (c. 800 — 1600 a.o.) in his official juris- 
diction. He haa thus got sufficiently large mate- 
rials to build up and present a synthetic picture 
of Hoysala. art. v 

The Kesava temple was built according to its in- 
scription in 1268 a.d, l»v Suinanatha, damla-n&yaka 
under king Narastmha III ( 1254 — 1291.) It is situ 
ated near the left bank of the K a verb some • 20 
miles east of Seringapataui. It is a trikdtfichala or 
a three-peaked (or as Mr. Narasimliaehar calls it a 
». three -celled ) building, “ the main cell facing east 


OTICh:. 

and th9 other two which are opposite to each 
other, facing north and south reaiiectively.'' “ They 
are surmounted hy three elegantly carved towers, 
which are identical in design and execution The 
two towers are attached to the Sara tahyu or the 
Middle Hall which i- again attached to the Maltha- 
Mayday** or Front Hall.' On both sides of the 
entrance, around the-, Front Hall there runs a 
luijati or railed parapet covered with sculptured 
freezes of Purnnie sorin'*. Each kiita, each of the 
j three member.- of tb<* temple, consist s of h Cut Mu 
j yi'tha or adytum and a xukh’iwX.'u or vestibule. Th» 
chief kiita opposite tiie entrance, contained tie 
* image of Kcha\a which i- no more to be tome) 

| there The height of each tower or khtu is not 
j piven. h t \ Mr. Nara-iinhwhat. Fergusson gue-sml 
! it to l>e 90 ft.; in Workmans Through Tout. 

I and Jtinylf it is gi\cn «h about 32 It. 

I The illustration of the two towers which Mi 
Nai’rt-imhrtoimr gi\es fully bears out the piaK 
that : “Not a square inch of the surface is without 
decoration. These towers captivate the mind by 
their profusion of detail and perfection of online 
and there is no suggestion ot sii|>erlhuH in «he end 
less concourse of figures and designs To construct 
a building of less than 35 feet in height, load u 
from bottom to top with carving and produce tie 
effect not only ot U*aui> and perfect symmetry, bur 
also of impressiveness, shows supreme talent or. 
the part of the architects." (Workman). 

Grandeur has been produced by an artiste 
grouping of materials, w hich in realit y are not grand 
or too small to produce an ‘architectural effect. 
The structures are not grand, but the ensemble h 
grand. lathis lies the greatness of the archil k-b 
of the JKeeavtt Temple. Mr. Karas in ihaehar, how 
ever, lias not himself discussed this a»|>oct. IN ^ 
sibly he is reserving it for his greater work on tin 
Hoysala buildings. 

The illustrations of images and inner details (which 
are accessible only to a Hindu writer) tiring us m 
closer touch with the temple. Many of the unaw - 
are signed by the artists. The imago of Vei 1 
Gopfcla is the most elegant of the illustrated speci- 
mens. The exquisite ceilings would furnish tim 
models for modem buildings. 


K. P. J- 
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A THIItD JOURNEY OF EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL ASIA, 1913-16. 

BY SIR AUREL STEIN, K.C.I.E., D.So., 

(Continued from p. 232.) 

TN the desert south of the present cultivated area we found interesting remains of far earlier 
times. My search here was greatly facilitated by the excellent to)>ographical surveys 
•on a large scale, which had been effected under the direction of Mr. G. P. Tate, of the Survey 
of India, in connection with Sir Henry McMahon s Seistan Mission of 1902-05, and which 
proved very lielpful also in other parts. On this desert ground, which an abandoned old 
branch of the Hehnand had once watered, excessive wind-erosion, acting on alluvial clay had 
produced conditions exactly com*] tending to those I had found in the dried-up delta north 
of Lop-nor. Hnce moisture and vegetation had deserted this soil, the scouring effect of the 
sand driven by the north wind that blows over Seistan, with more or less violence but almost 
constantly during four months of spring and summer, had lowered the level of the ground 
to varying depths, down to 20 feet or more, below the original level, except where the surface 
had been protected by hard debris of some kind. The erosion terraces, thus left rising island- 
like above the bare plain, were always found thickly covered with prehistoric remains. They 
consisted of potsherd*, often decorated in colours, and stone implements mainly of the Neoli- 
thic ]M>riod, but in places included also relics of the Bronze Age. it was easy to pick up here 
an abundant archaeological harvest literally on the surface. 

It was a very interesting and quite unexpected discovery, when in the same area [ came 
upon the remains of a close line of ancient watch-stations, stretching right across the desert 
from the southernmost Ham un in the direction of the true terminal basin of the Helmand, 
the marsh and lake-bed of the Gaud-i-Zirreh. It was a fascinating task to trace this Seistan 
Limes, and the ex]>erience gained during inv explorations along the ancient Chinese border- 
line once protecting the extreme north-west of Kansu helped me greatly. The fortified 
frontier posts, solidly built with bricks of great size on a uniform plan, and, as it w ere, to “ speci- 
fication,” were found alw ays to occupy erosion terraces retaining prehistoric pottery debris. 
Chosen, no doubt, for tin* sake of increased command of ground and widor outlook, these 
elevated positions had helped also to save the ruins from complete destruction by the erosive 
force of wind and sand. The watch-stations were found at distances from half to about 1 J 
miles apart. The position of sectional headquarters could also be identified by additional 
structures, etc. 

Seistan, in spite of its dreary arid look, docs not enjoy a climate quite sufficiently fhsic- 
cated ” for archaeological purposes, as it still receives a fairly regular rainfall of circ. 2 inches 
!>er annum. So the refuse heaps at these stations, which might have furnished us with 
interesting dateable records, were found to have decayed into mere odorous layers of earth. 
Rut & variety of archaeological finds and observations [Kjinted to centuries near the commence- 
ment of our era, as the time when this ancient border-line was established. Its object 
was dearly to protect the cultivated portion of the Helmand delta against raids of nomadic 
tribes in the south, corresponding in character and habits, if not in race too, to the present 
lialuch and Brahui tribes to be found there. I cannot indicate here in detail the curious 
Points of analogy presented to the ancient Chinese frontier line of Kansu constructed circ. 
100 B.O. a gain st Huu raids from Turkestan. But I may hint at least at an interesting 
question which suggests itself in view of the geographical position. Would oue be justified 
in regarding this fortified desert border of Seistan as a link between that ancient. “China* 
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Wall ” in the desert and the Limes lines by which Imperial Rome guarded its marches in 
Syria and elsewhere in the Near East against barbarian inroads '{ Only from future researches 
can we hope for a safe answer. 


From these desert surveys [ returned to the inhabited portion of Persian Seistan by the 
beginning of January, 1910, and was kept busy during a few weeks w ith the examination 
of the numerous ruins surviving there. Almost all proved of mediaeval Muhammadan origin 
or even more recent, a fact w hich the physical condit ions of t he present Helmand delta easily 
account for. At two sites, however, which their high level has protected from the effects of 
irrigation of periodic inundation, I discovered definite archaeological evidence of ancient 
occupation. At the large ruined stronghold known as Shahristan, occupying a high alluvial 
terrace, this included pottery fragments inscribed in early Aramaic characters. 

I should have much liked to visit the Afghan jxirtion of Seistan, to the north of the 
Helmand, where Sir Henry McMahon’s Mission and* earlier travellers had found a large 
number of ruins still awaiting expert examination. Permission for such a visit could, how- 
ever, not be secured, and I did not feel altogether surprised at it. So, after collecting useful 
anthropometric materials which help to illustrate the curious mixture of races in the ix)pula- 
tion of Seistan, I returned to the desert south and supplemented my survey of the ancient 
Limes by some raCJrid excavations. They disclosed interesting details as to the construction 
and internal arrangements of those ruined watch-stations and the life once led there. 

Thence I set out by the beginning of last. February for the return journey to India, 
whither most of my archauo logical finds from Seistan, filling twelve cases, laid already preced- 
ed me. I travelled by the Seistau-X lushki trade route, which the zeal of Captain (now' 
Colonel) F. Webb Ware, of the Indian Political Department . had first pioneered through the 
desert some twenty years ago. Well known as the route is, this desert journey of close on 
500 miles through the wastes of Baluchistan laid for me a special interest. I could not have 
wished for a better modem illustration of the conditions once prevailing on that ancient 
route through the Lop desert, which the Chinese had opened about 110 n.r. for the expan- 
sion of their trade and political influence westwards, and which two years before l succeeded 
in tracking through those waterless wastes after sixteen centuries of abandonment. 

It is true that wells of tolerably good water at most of the stages, comfortable rest- 
houses at all, and good camel grazing to be found at half a dozen points, made progress 
along this modern desert track seem child's play compared w ith w hat we had gone through. 
Even in ancient times the physical difficulties successfully overcome by those early Chinese 
pioneers must have been vastly greater than those which the route to Seistan ever presented 
in the days before its improvements. And yet the latter, by the political reasons which 
have necessitated its opening, by its purpose, by the character of the traffic I found moving 
along it, provided a most striking analogy, and neither as a geographer nor as a historical 
student could I fail to appreciate its significance. 

By February 21 I reached Nushki, whence the railway carried mo to Delhi. During 
my week’s stay at the Indian capital 1 received fresh proof of the kind personal interest with 
which His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Harding©, had from the start followed and encou- 
raged my enterprise. There, too, I was able to meet again some of my oldest friends in India, 
to whom I had never appealed in vain for such official support as they could give to my 
scientific labours. A subsequent brief visit to Dehra Dun, the Survey of India headquar- 
ters, enabled me to arrange for the suitable publications of the topographical results brought 
back from this journey, in an atlas of maps, At the same time l secured tlie admission of 
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Afrazgul Khan to the Survey Department's service under conditions which open up to this 
capable young assistant the amply deserved prosjiects of a good career. When I subse- 
quently paid a brief visit to Sir Michael O'Dwyer, the Lieutenant-Governor of tho 
Punjab, at Lahore, I had the great satisfaction of learning from this kind old friend that the 
splendid services which R. B. Lai Singh had rendered to Government for a lifetime were to 
he recognized by a grant of land on one of the new Punjab canals. It meant the realization 
of my devoted old travel companion's most cherished hope, and a reward such as l had always 
wished to secure for him. Finally, after the middle of March I reached Srinagar, in Kashmir, 
my favourite base, from which my expedition had been begun in duly, 1!M3. It had lasted 
close on two vear.s and eight months, and the aggregate of the distance-, covered by my 
marches amounted to nearly 1 1,000 miles. 

At Srinagar the 182 eases of my collection of antiquities from Turkestan had safely 
arrived by October, and there the greatest part of the work demanded by its arrangement 
and detailed examination will have to he done with the expert help of my old friend and 


collaborator. Mr. F. H., Andrews, now Director of the Technical Institute and Industrial 
Art School of t'ie Kashmir State. 

The elucidition of the antiquities brought to light by the thousand, and in such great 
variety of plact , time, and character, will involve heavy and manifold labours, and for them 
and the projuu decipherment of the abundant manuscript remains, recovered in about a 
dozen of diflevi nt scripts and languages, the help of quite a staff of export, scholars will be 
needed. The Government of India, though intending that the whole of my collection shall 
ultimately U' deposited in the new museum planned at Delhi, fully realized that this expert 
help can for the most part lie secured onlv in this country and in France, where after tny 
humor expedition, too. 1 had found the most helpful and important of mv collaborators. 
So 1 was given permission temporarily to bring here whatever materials stood in need of 
specialist examination and research, and to come myself to hngland fora time to make all 
necessary arrang unents in person. Ib.t after all th- elT.ua s and toils it has cost to recover 
those mints of past ages from their safe iv-Lug-ph.c -s in the -I s -rt it would have obviously 
been unwise to e M >osc a great and valuable portion of them to the grave risks to he laced 
at present on a long sea voyage round the shores of Fmrupe. So 1 decided to transfer mysoli 
only across the sue. and to use a short rest m Hngland for preparing a preliminary record 
of the. results achieved and for orgam/.mg well in advance the work of my future eollabora- 

Ul After the g.eatest struggle which the history of mankind has known had lasted two 
years, i returned to Hngland fully prepared for considerable changes, and I iottnd such, some 
sad, some reassuring and hopeful. Kt.t no change has affected the kind interest shown m 
my scientific cihwts by old friends within the I loyal Geographical Society and outside, am 
the encouragement derived from this boon 1 shall evi i mm mho with gt. , ■ 

Before the paper the President of the Royal Geograph.eal M>c,e y said : On u- m 
this evening is to welcome Sir Aurel Stein, one of our most distinguished Asiatic tiave leis, 
on his return from his third journey to the heart of Asia, lie needs no mtrod.H.tR»n .ue 
Wo have heard him more than once in this hall, and we. know how much he has dom u* 
only as a geographer, as a cartographer, as a surveyor, but also as an ^ 

that, his travels have led him to one of the most interesting regions on the j 

where from times long Worn the beginning of our era the trade to and funn Europe and 

,1 >,i • f \ uni Stein litis got so much to toll us 

the Nearer East crossed the Chinese front mi. Mi Aimi owin g 

that I am sure the best thing 1 can is to ask him at once to begin his c iseomse. 
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The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, said : When I came here 
to-night as the guest of one of your members, and even when on entering this building 
you expressed a desire that 1 should say a few words in the course of the evening, I did not 
quite understand the position of prominence which you intended to allocate to me, and I am 
afraid that 1 am wholly unfitted for it. L am not a fellow of your Society and 1 am afraid 
if any geographical knowledge, let alone any geographical exploration, is necessary to 
qualify for that position, 1 shall never attain to it. My recollections of geography are of 
a painful study which, laboriously acquired, was inevitably quickly forgotten ; a study of 
maps of which most were already too full, and which it is the business of your .Society to 
crowd with still more detail.-. You and perhaps the auidence will feel that these confessions 
hardly indicate my fitness for my present position ; but at least 1 am trying to improve, 
1 had the pleasure of welcoming Sir Aurel Stein at the India Office, in virtue of the posi- 
tion I hold there, and though I learned verj T little from him in the brief and very modest 
account which he gave me of his travels, it was at any rate sufficient to make me 
feel the importance of the work which he had done, and the immense interests of the 
results which he had achieved. 1 think I may fairly say — for I had nothing to do 
with his travels at any stage — that he was fortunate in the collaboration of the 
representatives of Jw n Governments. He had the good w ill of the Government, of India, 
and, as we are glad to recognize, he enjoyed equally the good will of the Russian 
authorities. .By their aid, and above all by his own indomitable perseverance, his courage, 
his endurance, and his enthusiasm, he has achieved results which are of interest 
to all of us, which are of importance to the Governments of India and of Russia, and 
which, I venture to add, will serve to confirm the high reputation which he has won 
among explorers. I am not fitted to initiate a discussion of the kind you have invited. 
J am glad to pay my tribute — and to pay my tribute a* Secretary of State for India— to 
what Sir Aurel Stein has done ; but for a learned discussion of his work you must turn to 
other and greater authorities. 

The President : Mr. Austen Chamlierlain has alluded to one of the happiest points in 
the explorations of Sir Aurel Stein — that they constitute a new link in the friendship between 
the two great Empires that share the larger part of Asia, England and Russia. We are 
happy in having here to-night the distinguished Russian officer General Baron Kaulbars. 
I do not know if he would be kind enough to say a few w ords to us. (General Baron KavJtbars 
bowed his acknowledgements .) 

Sir Hercules Read ^British Museum): 1 am personally very glad to say a few words in 
order to bear my small testimony to the extraordinary qualities that my old friend Sir Aurej 
Stein has brought to bear upon the varied aspects of the journey that he has just described 
to us. 1 know nobody among all the explorers whom I have met, who has greater capacity for 
carrying on archaeological and geographical work under conditions that we all can imagine, 
after having seen that beautiful series of slides he has put before us. In the intervals of 
extremely tedious marches he has devoted himself to archaeological researeh in temperatures 
and climates which are very trying, and, as in former years, he has brought home a collection 
of antiquarian remains which have opened up fresh fields to archaeologists in these islands. 
For this we who perforce remain at home are most grateful, and not only to Sir Aurel Stein 
but in a very great degree to the authorities at the India Office. The atmosphere at this 
meeting is naturally a geographical one, and I feel that the importation of archaeological 
questions is somewhat of an intrusion ; but I can speak only about my own business. 
Sir Auiel Stein has given us from time to time a resume of his geographical discoveries, using 
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archaeology, if I may say so, as a series of signposts ; and very useful lie has found it, 
as he has confessed. But when one considers tliat he begins with the Palaeolithic period, 
which you may put back to any remote date, and comes up to something like the 
seventh or eighth century, and that we have withal not one single piece of these 
antiquarian remains before us, it is somewhat hopeless to discuss the archaeological 
questions at present. When these remains come to Europe to be studied they will 
be distributed amongst a number of distinguished scholars, and will then go back 
to the Centra! Indian Museum which is to be established at Delhi. That, 1 am sure, is a 
very proper place for them. 1 have myself taken considerable interest in the Museum, and 
have gladly given advice on certain administrative points regarding it; but a difficulty I 
find as an archaeologist, domiciled in England and incapable of leaving it for more than a 
few months, is that there will be no opportunity for European students ever to consult these 
antiquities, except for those* fortunate ones who are able to go anywhere at any time and for 
as long as they please. Sir Aurel Stein's first antiquarian results were divided between 
the Government of India and the British Museum. There is no difficulty therefore to some 
extent in still seeing in England the type of object that was discovered on the first expedi- 
tion. With regard to the later expeditions the ca.sc is different, and I think presents a diffi- 
culty for the people living in the British Islands of judging the culture that belongs to Central 
Asia, to these ancient civilizations, dating from a century or two before our era to several 
centuries afterwards. Beyond t he small collections to be found in Paris, nowhere iri Europe 
will any of these remains l>e seen. It seems to me a pity tliat these objects of extraordinary 
interest, covering almost all fieriods of human activity and human industry, are not to bo 
represented at all in these islands. I think that some measures should be taken by which 
adequate representations of these very interesting historical and religious remains should 
find their place' somewltero within reach of the ordinary British citizen. 

Sir Francis Youiighusband : As a traveller in both Chi nose Turkestan and also on 
the Pamirs I can testify to the* splendid exploit of our lecturer this evening. I know well 
flu? hardsliijxs ho must have gone through and the indomitable courage which actuated him in 
carrying out these explorations. Since tin* time of the great Russian, General Prjevalsky, 
there has been no traveller in Central Asia who lias shown so great a persistence over such 
a large number of years, and such courage and determination in carrying out his explorations, 
or has brought back such fruitful results, as Sir Aurel Stein. I wish to congratulate him 
most sincerely on his magnificent achievement. 

Sir Henrv Trotter : Some years ago l had the pleasure on the occasion of Sir Aurel 
Stein's last lecture before the Society of congratulating him on the success of his work, and 
1 laid particular stress upon the magnetic influence by which he seemed to attract such very 
different persons as the Trustees of the British Musoum. the Viceroy of India, the personnel 
Mith whom he worked, and last but not least the Taotai of the Temple of the Thousand 
Buddhas. It is gratifying to note that he has by no means lost that magnetic power, as is 
proved by the record of his journey, the splendid work of his surveyor Lai Singh, and the 
excellent reception of the lecturer by the Russian and other authorities with whom he came 

in contact. . . 

I should have liked to have made some remarks on a good many points fsoo note following 
the discussion!, but the lateness of tho hour prevents me from doing so. I will only take 
up your time with one. I was in Central Asia forty-three years ago and know many parts 
of the ground described by Sir Aurel. The point to which I wish to refer is the groat problem 
as to the principal source of the Oxus River. 

Lord Guram a good many years ago gave in this hall ad account of his travels in tho 
Pamirs, and of his discovery in the mountains of Kanjud of a glacier from which flowed a 
fiver that, as he maintained, was the principal source of the Oxus. As a result of my own 
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previous observations I (in common with some Russian geographers) looked upon the Little 
Pamir Lake, also fed by glaciers, as the principal source. From the lake a river, the Aksu, 
flows eastward, then north, and then north-west as the Murghabi, and later on as the Bartang 
River, which joins the Panjah branch of the Oxus a few miles above Kila Waniar, where 
the river makes a great branch to the west. 

Lord Ourzon maintained that his (i.c.. the Panjah) branch was the more considerable 
of the two. I adduced the testimony of an Indian native surveyor, who had visited the spot 
and clearly proved that the Bartang River at the time he visited it had a much greater flow 
of water than the Panjah ; but Lord C'urzon produced the testimony of a reliable European 
witness to prove that when he visited it, at another season of the year, t Ho Panjah branch 
contained much more water than the Bartang. Both statements were probably true ; but 
for my part I stuck to my theory. T regret that the lecturer hits told us this evening that 
the Bartang River has now been completely blocked up from the effects of an earthquake, 
that a large lake lias been formed, and that it is unlikely that any water will flow down the 
Bartang into the Oxus for many years to come. So at bust J must confess myself vanquished. 

Colonel C. E. Yate : 1 am delighted to add any words 1 can congratulate Sir Aurel 
Stein on his return. We have all watched the news that has been received from him from 
time to time with the greatest interest, and are delighted to see him back here again. Wo 
are looking forward to seeing the results of his finds displayed here as soon the roads 
are safe. As to what has just been said regarding the final disposition of the treasures 1 
too think that a certain amount should remain in this country, and all should not be taken 
back to India. It seems to me a fair thing to leave some part at any rati' for show in this 
country. 1 cannot see any reason why all should 1 >e taken back to Delhi, as l understand 
from Sir Hercules Read, is the present intention. 1 congratulate Sir Aurel Stein most heart- 
ily on liis journey, and we all join in thanking him for the pa[x*r he has given us. 

Dr. Barnett: I well remember seven years ago when this Society met to hear Sir Aurel 
Stein's report of his second ex]>edition and expressed appreciation of his work, it was fell 
that Sir Aurel Stein had added not only great areas to the Trigonometrical Survey, but e\cn 
greater realms to knowledge. Further study has confirmed that view , because \w* ha\c 
found in result that his second journey was rich to an almost inconceivable degree. Hi' 
archaeological discoveries throw enormous light on the ancient history of that important 
region which he has covered, and his literary documents have ojxuicd tip new areas ot 
literature. Similarly, his ethnological studies have l>een fruitful. Now Sir Aurel Stein, with 
his usual habit of eclipsing himself, ha* returned from a third expedition flint has exceeded 
his former ones in importance, inasmuch as he has nearly doubled the net ardueologieul 
proceeds of the last. From the second journey he came home w ith 90 cases ; now he has 1S2 , 
after having traversed nearly 11,000 miles. I have no doubt that, in the same way as his 
previous journey was epoch-making in many ways, so the results of t his journey will bo equally 
epoch-making, and 1 feel sure that this Society in honouring him is doing honour to itself. 

The President : At this what Dr. Mill would call fraudulently late hour of the o' cu- 
ing " i will not keep you longer, but 1 am suro you will wish me to say a few words of mo*d 
hearty thanks to Sir Aurel Stein for the very brilliant and exhaustive account he has given 
us of his labours in these barren and difficult regions of < ‘cntral Asia — labours that are double 
sided in a way I think few' travellers’ have been. The manner in w hich he first rushes over 
a series of glacier passes— and so many of them that 1 believe they would have given even 
the Alpine Club a surfeit — and then turns to explore buried cities and study the civilization 
of two thousand years ago is almost unique. We owe, 1 hold, special gratitude to traveller* 
who go to the very ugly places of the Earth. It is a great temptation to most of us to g<> 
only to the beautiful xilaces. When we see those pictures of interminable sand-dunes and 
rocky hummocks torn asunder and laid bare by the most cruel winds, we feel that tho man 
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who for the sake of geographical knowledge and archaeology would linger among them 
deserves a d >uble meed of thanks. The results are extremely interesting, because we find that 
these desert-places once maintained a great population. This fact opens up many subjects 
of inquiry, historical, meteorological, changes of climate, migrations of peoples. We also 
find this charjm in those particular trade-routes, that they were the old trade-routes between 
Cheeks and Romans and the farthest East. Sir Aurel Stein tells me tliat in those days the 
trade caravans must have gone, not over the easiest routes but over hundreds of miles? of 
desert, in order to avoid the marauding tribes who were living where there was some possi- 
bility of human beings living happily. Wo have followed, perhaps with some difficulty 
owing to its eery complexity and richness, the account of his labours put forward by Sir 
Aurel Stein. We shall all read it with the deepest interest when published in the 
Geographical Journal, and we may hope that it will not be published without specimens 
of the appropriate illustrations which we have admired to-night. The perseverance with 
which Sir Aurel Stein photographed as he went along is, even in these days of photography, 
deserving of the highest praise. I will say no more, but offer to him the very hearty 
thanks of this meeting and all geographers in this country and the rest of Europe— 
except perhaps in Berlin, where they may grudge him some of his Buddhist frescoes 
1 am sure his reputation over Europe as one of the greatest travellers of modem times is now 
firmly established. Three times we have seen him here and each time he comes back with 
a richer harvest than he did the time before. 

Additional Mote by Sir Henry Trotter. 

\ at one lime took considerable interest in the geography of the Oxus below Kila Wamar. 
In the spring of 1874, when leaviug Wakhan to return to India, 1 despatched the Muixshi 
Abdul's Subhan (an employe of the Survey of India) to follow the course of the river from 
Kila Pan jail to Roshan and Nliighnan. The account of his journey was published in the 
R. G. 8. Journal, vol. 48, pp. 210-2L7. He followed the course of the river for 60 miles 
from Kila Panjah to Ishkashim. where turning northwards he followed the Oxus for nearly 
100 miles further, passing successively through the districts of Gharan. Shighnan, and 

Roshan count ries which had hitherto only been known to us by name. Ho could not penetrate 

beyond Kila Wamar, the chief town of Roshan ; but curiously enough another employe of 
the Survey, “ The Havildar," who had been dispatched by the late General Walker from 
India in 1873 on an independent exploration, went from Kabul to Faizabad, the capital of 
Badakhshau, and thence started on a tour which, combined with the Munshi’s exploration 
to Kila Wamar, entirely altered the map of that hitherto little-known ]K>rtion of Central Asia. 
He visited the towns of Kolab, Khawaling. Sagri Dasht, Kila Kinim (the capital of Darwaz), 
Kila Wanj, and Yaz-Ghulam. At Kila Klium the Havildar struck the Oxus (still called 
the Panjah), and his road for 40 miles lay on the right bank of the river-mover previously 
mapped or, as far as I know, visited by any explorer. At Yaz-Ghulam, the eastern frontier 
village of Darwaz, ho was unfortunately turned back — just as he had got within a long day's 
march of the Muashi's farthest point at Kila Wamar. The Havildar, who was ignorant of 
what the Munshi had done only a few weeks previously to his own arrival at Yaz-Ghulam, 
was most anxious to complete his own work. In order to do so he went back by Kolab to 
Ishkashim, and endeavoured to make a survey down the river to Yaz-Ghulam ; but he was 
again stopped, this time at the southern frontier of Shighnan, and was prevented from 
carrying out his intentions. Thus there was a gap between the explorations of the Havildar 
and the Munshi, the existence of which was much regretted ; fortunately the missing link 
was a short one— some 20 miles as the crow (lies. A Russian scient ific mission visited these 
parts ten years later, in 1883 ; but the map then compiled differs greatly from their latest 
published map of 1910, which again differs from an intermediate map published in 1900. 
i fancy that accurate surveys of those little-known countries have still to be in e. 
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JOB CHARNOOK— HIS PARENTAGE AND WILL. 

BY SIR R* C. TEMPLE, Bt. 

Although much has been written concerning the Founder of Calcutta, his origin has 
hitherto been wrapped in obscurity. It has now been my good fortune to clear up this 
point. While annotating a series of 17th century letters, written in India and now 
appearing in Note s and Queries, 1 the occurrence in the collection of a letter from Charnock 
induced me to try to establish his parentage. 

Sir George Forrest in his article on Job Charnock 3 ' gave an abstract of his will. 
Among the legacies was one to “ the poor of the parish of Cree Church, London. ’’ This 
led me to believe that by birth he was a citizen of London, and a search among the wills 
proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury resulted in the discovery of his father, 
Richard Charnock. 

The will of Richard Charnock 3 is an interesting document and 1 therefore give it in full. 

“ In the Name of God Amen the second day of Aprill Anno Domini one Thousand Six 
Hundred Sixty Three And in the Fifteenth year of the Reigne of our Soveraigne Lord 
Charles the Second by the grace of God King of England Scotland France and Ireland 
defender of the Faith &c* 1 Richard Oharnocko of the parish of St. Mary Woollchurch 
London Yeoman being in good health of Body and of perfect mind and memory (praysed 
be God therefore)*But. considering the Frailty and uncertainty of this present life Doe 
therefore make and ordainethis my present Testament (eonteyning therein my last will) 
in manner and forme following (That is to say) 

“ First and principally I recommend my soule to Almighty God my maker and Creator 
hopeing and stedfastly bcleiveing through his grace and the alone meritts of Jesus Christ 
my blessed Saviour and Redeemer to reeeive full and Free pardon and forgivenes of all 
my sinnes and life everlasting 

“ My bodj' I Commitfc to the Earth To be buried in the parish Church of St. Katherine 
Greechurch London And my will is That not above the surame of Eight pounds shall be 
spent upon the Charge of my funerall And I will that all such debts and duties as I shall 
truly owe to any person or persons att the tyme of my decease shall be well and truly paid 
within as short a tvme after my decease as may be conveniently 

“ And as touching That worldly meane3 and estate That it hath pleased Almighty 
God of his mercy and goodness to bestow upon me (my debts by me oweing and my funerall 
Charges thereout first paid or deducted) I doe give devise bequeath and dispose thereof in 
manner and forme following (That is to say)— 

44 First I give and bequeath unto my sonne Stephen Charnocke All that my messuage 
Tenement or Inne with the appurtenances comonly called or knowne by the name or sign© 
of the Bell scytuate lying and being in Markett Street© in the County of Bedford And all 
the land now thereunto belonging and therewith used All which premisses are now in the 
tenure of George Sayers or his assignee To have and to hold the same unto my said sonne 
Stephen Charnock and his assignes for the terme of his natural! life And the Reversion of 
the said Messuage and Land with the appurtenances expectant after the decease of my 
said sonne Stephen Charnocke I doe give and devise unto the Parson and Church wardens 
of the Parish of Pennerton 4 in the County of Lancaster And to their successors and 
assignes for ever upon Trust and confidence that out of the Rents thereof The said Parson 

1 Correspondence qj Richard Edward*, 1669-78 (N. & Q, from Jam. 1917). 

2 mackvnod's Magazine, June, 1902, pj>. 771-782. » Wills, P, C. 58 Hf/de. 

4 Penwortham, a parish in the hundred of Ley land, Lancaster, two miles 8. W, of Fxeston. 
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and Churchwardens and their Successors shall yearly and every yeare forever place out to 
Apprentice in London Two poore Boyes borne in Hutton s in the said parish of pennerton, 
or within some other village or place in the same parish 

* Item 1 8 ive and bequeath unto my said sonne Stephen Charnoeke the summe of 
Twenty pounds of lawful 1 money of England And a Trunke with Barres Corded upp with 
such Lynnen and other things as are or shall be therein att the tyme of my decease 

Item I give and bequeath unto my sonne Job Charnoeke the summe of six hundred 
pounds of lawfull money of England 

“ Item I give to my brother William Marsh the summe of Twenty pounds of lawfull 
money of England And to my sister Mary Marsh his wift^ the summe of Forty shillings of 
like money And to each of their Foure Children now at home with them the summe of 
Forty shillings a peece of like money 

“ Item I give unto Samueli Waters Grocer in Candleweeke Street c London the summe 
of Tenn shillings of like money to buy him a Ring 

“ Item I give unto Mr Thomas Bateman Merchant somotymes servant to Mr Miehaell 
Markeland the summe of Six pounds of lawfull money of England And unto James Hall 
Woollen draper in Candleweeke street e aforesaid the like summe of Six pounds of like 
money 

“ The Rest and residue of all and singuler my goods Chattel Is ready mouoyes Plate 
Leases debts and other t hings whatsoever to me belonging and not before in these presents 
given and bequeathed I give and bequeath unto my said Two Sonnes Stephen Charnoeke 
and Job Charnoeke to he equally clevided between them which said Stephen Charnoeke 
and Job Charnoeke my sonnes I Doe make ordeine and appoint the full executors of this 
my present Testament and Last will 

u And I Doe make nominate and appoint my said brother William Marsh and the said 
Thomas Bateman and James Hail the Executors of this my will in Trust for the benefit t, 
of my said sonnes in case my said sonnes shall be out of England att the tyme of my 
decease And my will and mind is That if my said sonne Job Charnoeke shall happen to 
depart this life before his return© to England Then the Six hundred pounds to him above 
herein bequeathed shall be disposed of and aocrew as followeth (That is to say) one 
Hundred pounds thereof shall accrue and come to the Five Children of my said brother 
William Marsh in equal! shares and proportions And the other Five hundred pounds resi- 
due thereof shall come and accrue to my said sonne Stephen Charnock 

“ And my will and mind is That my Executors in Trust in the absence of my sonnes 
shall have power to put forth any moneyes of myne att Interest for the benefitt of my 
sonnes The bonds for which moneyes Soe to be put out shall be taken in the names of my 
said Executors in Trust and in the Conditions of the same the moneyes shall bo expressed 
to be for the use of my said sonnes And then and in such case if any losse doe happen to 
my Estate my Executors shall not be therewith Chargeable 

And I doe hereby revoke all former wills by me made And doe declare This my present 
Testament to be my very last will and none other In witnes whereof I have hereunto sett 
my hand and seal© the day and yeare First above written. 
t( The mark© of the said Richard Charnoeke 

5 A township in Penwortham containing a fro© grammar school. 

1 Ctondfewiok Street, at the east end of 44 Great Eastcheape, ” now known as Cannon Street. 
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“Signed sealed Published and declared and delivered by the said Richard Charnock e 
the Testator as and for his last will and Testament in the presence of John Alsope 
S orivener William Braxton and John Bargeman his Servants.” 

Probate was granted to Stephen Charnocke on the 2nd June 1665, power being reserved 
to issue the same to Job, the other executor, on his return to England. 

The Chamocks were a Lancashire family. They arc said to have assumed the local 
name of their dwelling places in Leyland Hundred in that county, and to have given them 
the distinguishing epithets of Charnock Richard, Heath Charnock and Charnock Gogard. 
These are all mentioned in the 13th century and the villages of Charnock Richard and 
Charnock Heath are still so called. 

The legacy of Richard Charnock to Penwortham and Hutton indicates that he had 
cause to be specially interested in thoso parishes, one of which may have been his birth- 
place. Unfortunately, the early registers of Penwortham, which might have cleared up 
this point, were destroyed by fire in 1857. 

A branch of the Charnock family settled in London and another in Hullcott, Bedford 
shire, both in the 16th century, and Richard Charnock, as a London citizen and the 
owner of property in Bedford, may possibly have been connected with both branches ; 
but no actual proof is forthcoming. 

As regards the relationship between Richard and Job Charnock there can l>o no 
reasonable doubt. No record has been found of any other Job Charnock at this period 
and the fact that Richard Charnock’s younger son was out of England when the will was 
drawn up goes far to establish his identity with the famous Anglo-Indian. There is. 
moreover, the additional proof of Job’s bequest to the poor of the district in which 
Richard Charnock resided. 

The identification of Richard Chamock’s elder son . Stephen presents rather more 
difficulty. There is a great temptation to connect him with Stephen Charnock, puritan 
divine and chaplain to Henry Cronwell (a son of the Protector), and there are several 
reasons in favour of this theory. The divine was born in the parish of St. Katharine 
Cree in 1628, where Job also appears to have been bom some two or three years later. 
Subsequently, Richard Charnock probably removed to the parish of St. Mary Woolchureh 7 
where he died. At any rate, the divine’s father was also a Richard Charnock. The 
absence in the will of any allusion to Stephen’s profession may be accounted for in two 
ways. First, the chaplain had fallen into ill odour after the Protector’s death and lie 
remained in obscurity in London for fifteen years with no regular charge. Secondly, Richard 
Charnock was probably a Royalist and High Churchman and consequently would have 
little sympathy with his son’s puritanical views. The main obstaole to the identification 
of the divine with the brother of Job Charnock lies in the statement in Wood’s Athene 
(ed. Bliss, III, 1234-6) that Stephen’s father, Richard Charnock, was “ an attorney or 
solicitor, ” However, I have searched in vain for any record of a Richard Charnock, 
solicitor at this period. 1 have also discovered but one will of a Stephen Chamocks and this 
was proved in 1680, the date given as that of the death of the divine. 0 1 am therefore 
inclined to think that the Athene s must be in error and that Richard Charnock, yeoman, 
was the father of both Henry Cromwell’s chaplain and the founder of Calcutta. 

T The church of St. Mary Woolchureh waa not rebuilt after the great fire of 1064. It* sit* whs 
roughly that of the present Mansion House. 

* Witt*. P. o C., 02 Bath. 

* See the article on Stephen Charnock in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
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It now only remaim to quote the will of Job Charnock who spent at least 37 years of 
hxs life in India and ended his days there on the 10th January, 1693. The will was dated 

Zntta D : l 8e T° nt ° £ ChUttam,ttee <«’ a “ to 

SUEZ !£."“* C " m, " < * ,e «W - * he *— ta. been »h*d .„d 

In the name of God Amen. 


? I Job Charnock at present Agent for Affaires of the Right honoble. English East 
India Company m Bengali being indisposed in body but perfect and sound in mind and 
memory doe make and ordaine this to be my last Will and Testament (Vizi ) 

“Imprimis I bequeath my soul to Almighty God who gave it and my body to be 
decently buryed at the discretion of my Overseers and for what estate it hath pleased 
Almighty God to bless me withall I doe hereby will and bequeath it as followeth 

“ Second| y 1 wiH aml l*queath that all debts or elaimes lawfully made on me be 
discharged by m 3 ' Overseers. 

“Thirdly 1 give and bequeath to my beloved Friend Daniel Sheldon 11 Esquire Seventy 
pounds Sterling as a Legacy to buy him a Ring. J 

“ Fourthly I give and bequeath to the honble. Nath [aniel 1 Higginson 1 * as a Legacy 
to buy him a .Ring four hundred Rupees. 

Sixthly I give ami bequeath to Mr. John HilU J as a Legacy to buy him a Ring two 
hundred Rupees and that likewise he be paid out of my parte of the permission Trade 
Commission one hundred Rupees more in all three hundred Rupees. 

“ Seventhly I give and bequeath to Mr. Francis Ellis 1 1 as a Legacy to buy him a Ring 
one hundred and fifty Rupees. 

“ Eighthly 1 doe hereby ordaine and appointed [ sir J the honble. Nathaniel Higginson 
President of Madras and Mr. John Beard 1 ■» of Council! in Bengali to be overseers 1 rj of this 
my will. 

“ Ninthly I give and bequeath to the poore of the Parish of Cree Church London the 
Summe of fifty pounds Sterling. 

‘‘Tenthly I give and bequeath to Bmllydasse [ Badli l)fts ] one hundred Rupees and the 
meanest sort of my sonns Cloathes lately deceased* 

“ Eleventhly 1 give and bequeath to the Doctor now attending me fifty Rupees. 

“Twelfthly 1 give and bequeath to my Servants (funny shams [ Gliansyam ] and Dallub 
[ Dalab ] each twenty Rupees. 

“Thirteenthly 1 give and bequeath after the payment of the above-mentioned debts 
Legacies that all my whole Estate in India and elsewhere be equally given and distributed 
to my three daughters Mary Elizabeth ami Katherine only with this reservation that as 
an addition to my daughter Marys portion there shall be paid her out of my daughter 
Eliza [ beths ] and Katherines two thirds Six hundred pounds Sterling. 

« FoUrteonthly I will and desire my Overseers beforementioned that my three daughters 
be sent with a convenient handsome equipage for England and recommended to the Care 
of my well beloved friend Daniell Sheliton [sic] Esqr. in London and that their Estates 


* Willa, P. C\ (A, 01 lrl'ih 

n Chief at K&ainib&zftr, 1(158-1065. Ho ivlunied to England in 1600. 

151 Governor of Fort St. Gcorgo, Madras, 1692-98. 

« Captain John Hill. “ Secretary and Captain of (lie Soldiers." See Vide. Hedge s’ Diary , ir. 92. 

* Then Second of Council at HOgli. Ho died at Fort St. George in 1704. 

Governor of Bengal, 1701-1710. 10 Kxcecntore in Bengal. 
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be invested in goods proper for Europe and sent as by the Right honoble. Companies 
Permission on as many and such shipps as my Overseers shall think convenient. 

‘ 4 Fifteenthly I hereby acquitt Mr. Charles Pate from his debt to me of Fifty Pagodas 
lent him at the Fort. 17 

“Lastly I will and ordaine the honoble. Daniell Sheldon and my eldest daughter Mary 
Oharnock to be Executors of this my last will and Testament n voaking and disanulling all 
former or other Will or Wills that have beene made in witness whereof I have hereunto 
putt my hand and scale this ninth day of January one thousand Six hundred and ninety 
two T 1692/3 ]. 

JOB CHARNOCK 

Signd and Sealed in the presence of Jonathan White 

Francis Houghton 
John Hill. ” 


Probate was granted on the 12th June, 1695, to Robert Dorr ell, attorney to Mary 
Oharnock, Daniel Sheldon renouncing. 

Job Charnock’s behest with regard to his daughters’ return to England was disregard- 
ed. The three girls, children of his native wife, remained in India and married there. 
Mary became the first wife of Charles Evrc, Charnock’s successor as Agent in Bengal. She 
died on the 19th February, 1697. Elizabeth married William Bowridge, a junior merchant 
in the Corapany’suservice. He died in April, 1724 and his widow survived in Calcutta until 
August, 1753. Mary Oharnock, Job’s youngest daughter, married Jonathan White, also a 
servant of the Company. He became Second of Council and died in Calcutta on the 3rd 
January, 1704, three years after the death of his young wifo. 

It is interesting to trace thef ate of Job Charnock’s bequest to the ]x>or of his native parish. 

A vestry minute of St. Katharine Cree of the 28th August, 1695, records the gift of 
“ Mr. Job Oharnock, late of the East Indies, merchant, of 507. to the poor of this parish,'*’ 
and further states that it was ordered at that vestry, that “ in consideration of the said 
507. the poor should have distributed amongst them 3/. yearly, forever, by two equal pay- 
ments, upon the 5tlx November and 5th February. ” 

At a subsequent vestry, held on the 1st February, 1699, it was ordered that “the 507. 
given to the parish for the use of the poor by Mr. Job Charnock, and the 1007. given for 
the like use by Mr. John Jackson should be settled on the house belonging to the parish, 
situate in Fenchurch-street, and the said bouse wan thereby charged with the repayment 
thereof, with five per cent, interest, such interest being 77. 10*., to be yearly paid for the 
use of the poor. 18 

In 1860, the house, No. 91, Fenchurch -street, was let on lease to John Moore for a 
term of 21 years from Christmas, 1849, at the rent of £42 per annum, and Charnock *h 
£ 2-10-0 interest was earned to the bread account for the distribution of twenty 2-lb. 
loaves to 20 persons every Sunday. 

For the later history of the bequest I am indebted to Mr. Henry Bowyear, Chief 


Charity Commissioner, who informs me that “The house, No. 91, Fenchurch -street, was 
taken under the provisions of Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act (57 Geo. III. c. XXIX) 
and the purchase money was paid into Court and was represented by a sum <>f 
£ 1,949-10-8 Consols. By the statement prepared under the City of London Parochial 
Charities Act, 1883, for the Pariah of St. Katharine Cree, this sum is scheduled as the 


endowment of the three Charities of Richard Lingham, Job Charnock and John Jackson, 
and by the operation of that Act and the Central Scheme made thereunder, on the 
23rd February, 1891, it was merged in the Central Fund of the City Parochial Foundation. 

37 Fort *St. George, Madras. 

i8 titporta made to the Charity Commissioners, Account s and Papers (H* of C. Vols. 7 land 334 of 1004 ). 
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THE DATE OF KANISHKA. 

I5Y RAMESH CHANDRA MAJUMDAR. M.A., CALCUTTA. 

The most characteristic feature of all the recent discussion about the date of Kanishka 
is the tacit admission of the scholars that the initial year of his reign must be either 58 B.c. 
or A.D. 78. Both the theories are, however, beset with serious difficulties that have been 
<!uite clearly brought forth in the discussion held in the hall of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 1 1 propose, therefore, to offer my own views 2 about the 
matter, which are substantially different from those mentioned above. 

Two classes of evidence, alone throw direct light on the question of Kanishka: the 
Chinese historical texts, and Indian coins and inscriptions. I believe that if they arc inter- 
preted without any bias, they agree in placing Kanishka in the first half of the third century! 
A. I). I propose to show how the evidence of Chinese history directly leads to this inference, 
which is again supported by the Indian evidence when interpreted without any pre-existing 
bias. 

Chinese Evidence: Two Chinese historical texts throw important light upon the history 
of the Indo-Kushans. f l liese are the h< Heou Han Chou” or the Histoiy of the Later Han 
Dynasty” and the “Weilio The former covers the period between a. l). 25 and 220 
and was composed bv Fan- Ye who died in A.n. 445. The latter was composed by Yu Houan 
lietween A.i>. 230 and 2t>5, and the events mentioned in it come down to the period of 
Emperor Ming (a. i>. 227-239).** 

Fan- Ye gives the following accounts of the Kushan conquest of India: 

lk ln old days the Yue-chi were vanquished by the Hioungnu. They then went to 
Tahia and divided the kingdom among live ‘ gabgous,’ riz. those of Hieou-ini, Chouang-ini, 
Kouei-chouang, Hitouen and Ton-mi. More than hundred years after that, the Yabgou of 
Kouei-chouang (Kushan) named K'ieou-tsirou-kio (Kozoulo, Kadpliises) attacked and 
vanquished the four other * Yabgou s ’and called himself king; the name of his kingdom was 
Kushan. He invaded Ngan-si (Parthia) and took possession of the territory of Kaofu (Kabul). 
He also overcame Pouta and Kipin (Kasmir !) and became completely master of these 
kingdoms. K’ieou-tsieou-kio died at the ag(‘ of more than eighty. His son Yen- Kao - 
tchen (Oemo-Kadphises) succeeded him a* king. In his turn he conquered India and 
established there a 1 Chief 1 for governing it. From this time the Yue-chi l>eeame extremely 
powerful. All the other countries designate them Kushan after their king, but the Han 
retain the old name and call them Ta-Yue-che.” 

In the course of his description of India Fan -Ye adds the following : 

“ At this time all these Indian kingdoms were subject to the Yue-chi. The Yue-chi had 
killed their king and installed a * Chief * to administer the government. 4 

Now if we altogether banish from our mind all preconceived theories regarding the 
Kushan Chronology the meaning of the passages quoted above offers no difficulty. As Fan- 
Ye dates past events by referring them to distinct chronological periods (apparently the 
Chinese equivalent of our method of dating in the years of an era) it appears plainly, from the 

JRAS.t 1913, pp. 027-650, 910-1042. 

2 Those woro propounded at first in a thesis submitted to the Calcutta University in October, 1912. 

3 My accounts of these books aro based on the French translations that appeared in Voung Pao, 

1907, (p. 153 ff), and 1905, (p. 519 ff.) 

* T'oung Pao , 1907, p. 193-4. 
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use of the phrase “ at this time ”, that at the close of the period with which Fan-Ye is deal- 
ing (i.e. about A. i> . 220) the different kingdoms of India were subject to the Yue-chi king, 
who had installed a c Chief ’ to govern the country. Fan-Ye is quite explicit on this point as 
the last quotation will show. It will be observed that the separate accounts which Fan-Ye 
gives of the Yue-chi and the Kabul kingdom are quite consistent with this. The last thing 
he records of the Yue-chi is their conquest of India under Wema-Kadphises and the conse- 
quent increase in their power, and the last thing mentioned of Kabul is also the Yue-chi 
conquest of the country. There can hardly remain any doubt that the picture of the Yue- 
chi which he has preserved is true of the period with which his history closes. 

This plain interpretation is, however, fatal to all the theories that have hitherto ljeen 
entertained regarding the chronology of the Rushans. It has been therefore confidently 
asserted that the above accounts were all taken from Pan -Young, and it lias lwn implied 
that the significant words ” at this time " were taken verbatim from Pan Youngs report, 
and that therefore the historical accounts of the Yue-chi and India were only true of the 
period when Pan Yong wrote, viz . , about a.d. 12.1. « 

This explanation, originally propounded by M. Chava lines, has been improved upon by 
Mr. Kennedy, and it is therefore necessary to consider in detail the basis upon which it 
founded. M. Ciufvannes in the introduction to his Translation of the 1 18th chapter of 
Fan-Ye ’s w ork ? refers to a passage, where the author says that he took ' all his facts ' from 
Pan Yong’s report, 5 and argues that the whole account of the western countries, as given 
by Fan-Ye, was based upon that report. It is quite clear, however, that, either the French 
translation is faulty or there is something wrong in the copy, for 4 all the facts ’ that Fan-Ye 
describes could not possibly have lieen based upon Pan Yong s report, inasmuch as just 
before this statement, Fan-Ye mentions incidents w hich took place in a.i>. 132, 134, 152 and 
153 and were therefore posterior to Pan Yong's report. As a matter of fact, in regard to 
almost all the countries, of which he gives historical account, he narrates events which were 
posterior to the time of Pan Yong and could not therefore have been described in the latter's 
report. These facts, of course, did not escape the notice of the French savant, but lie seeks 
to explain away their importance by the follow ing observations : — 

“ It is true that as regards Khotcn, Kashgar or Tourfau, Fan-Ye mentions some events 
which took place between a.d. 150-170. This does not, however, weaken the importance 
which must bo attributed to the Text of Pan Yong in this chapter. In reality it is this 
text itself which constitutes the whole account of the western countries. Only, in regard to 
countries which were nearer to China, and with which she had continued her intercourse 
for a longer time, the historian adds some facte which were posterior to tho report of Pan 
Yong.” 6 

Against this view it must be observed in the first place that it is not only as regards 
Khoten, Kashgar or Tourfan that Fan-Ye mentions events which were posterior to Pan 
Yong, but also as regards India, Kiumi (pp. 170-171), Ta-tsin (Syria) and incidentally ot 
Parthia (p. 185). 7 

The view cannot, therefore, be maintained that the only additions that the historian 
made to Pan Yong’s report were with regard to countries nearer to China. As he g iv,s 
additional accounts of India, Parthia and Syria he had certainly not te depend upon the 

• T'ouny /><*>, WOT, p* 

7 The pages refer to T’oung Pao f 1907. 


5 Taunt Pao, 1907, p. 188. 
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report of Pan Yong alone in hi« account of the Yue-ohi country and Kabul kingdom which 

in &n intermediate position between China and those countries. 

But all possible doubts on this point arc removed, so far at least as India is concerned, 
by the express statement of Fan- Ye, that he had access to later authorities than Pan Yong s 
report. In the dissertations which end the chapter, Fan- Ye remarks that very meagre 
accounts of Buddhism are given in the geographical treatises on India of the Han period and 
then observes as follows : — 

“ Ohangkien merely writes 1 the country is mostly warm and the inhabitants ride on 
the elephants when fighting/ As to Pan Yong, although he has stated that the people adore 
Buddha, and that they neither kill nor attack, still he does not convey any information 
regarding the ]>erfect style and the excellent doctrine (of the Sacred Books), and the merit 
these possess of guiding the people and making them comprehend (the truth). For me 
here is what I have heard spoken on the subject by others at a subsequent period.” 8 * 

Fan-Ye thus positively asserts that he had utilised other sources of information regard- 
ing India, besides Pan Yong’s report, and that these t>elonged to a period subsequent to it. 
No doubt it was from these sources that he learnt the events which he records to have 
happened subsequent to Pan Yong's time. 

Besides it has l>een elsewhere clearly shown by Cha vannes himself that Fan- Ye' s work 
was based ujxm previous works, not less than ten in number and all posterior to Pan 
Yong’s time. 11 

There is thus no reason to suppose that the events mentioned by Fan-Ye had all taken 
place before Pan Yong *8 report. As regards the phrase 41 at this time ”, on which 
•Cha vannes remarks u Apparently, at the time when Pan Yong wrote ”, the case is still more 
clear. As Fan-Ye drew upon sources of information, both anterior 10 and posterior to 
Pan Yong s time, there is no reason w hy that phrase should refer to it. Besides, Fan-Ye was 
not reproducing the report of Pan Yong, he was writing an independent account of India: 
and even if it w r ere wholly based on that report, he could not borrow any such expression ; 
localise any man possessed with a grain of common sense (and Fan-^e has clearly proved 
that he had a fair share of it) could not have been blind to the fact that such expressions, 
if they were meant to refer to Pan Yong V time, would l>e entirely misleading in a work which 
professes to record the historical events down to a.d. 220. It would indeed be a most 
astounding thing if a writer, usually so precise about dates, would so far forget himself as to 


8 “ Tehangkien sVst borne a eer ire” Pc pays cut le plus sou vent chainlet lumude ; les habitants 
monte nt sur las elephants pour combat tre. 

“Quant k Pan Young quoiqutl ait expose quo ces gens adorent. le Buddha et qu’ils no tuent m 
n’attaquent, dependant il ne nous a rien transom sur le style parfait et sur la doctrine excellent* 
(den livres saints) sur le merite qOont ceux-ei do guider les homines et do leur fairs eomprendre (la rtnt*). 

“Pour raoi void ce que jai entendu dire a ecu* qui, plus tard. on park do ee sujet. Toung Pao, 
1907, p. 218. 

• An old Chinese authority has furnished us with a list of historical treatises winch were written 
Wore Fan-Ye’* time ami to which evidently Fan-Ye had access. for we are told that Fan-’i e " rassombla 
et compl^ta tous cen auteurs."’ The extract has been translated byChavani.es in Toung Pao, 1906, 

PP.211.2U. , c 

» It •• quite evident that Fan-Ye had access to Changkien’s report. See the first sentence of the 

quotation in footnote 8. Chavannes remarks on observations attributed therein ^. Chftn ^ n = 

two aentenoea are found almost, word for word in the 96th Chapter of Sumachten s history which is 

hated on the report of Tehangkien.” Toung Too, 1907, p. 218, F. N. — 
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reproduce an expression from Pan Yong’s report which could not but mean an entirely 
different thing to the readers of his own work. Now such a strange phenomenon can be 
accepted as true only if adequate proofs are forthcoming ; but what are the proofs? 

Fan- Ye, no doubt, says that the facts he describes had been related by Pan Yong in his 
report. But this applies to Lidia as well as to all other countries of the West described by him, 
and as we have seen that all the facts he describes about them could not be taken from 
that report, inasmuch as many of them are posterior to it, we cannot suppose that his 
Indian account was brought down only to the period when Pan Yong wrote. Further 
Fan-Ye merely says that “ all these facts were related by Pan Yong ”, but he nowhere says 
that he gives extracts from Pan Yong’s report, so as to warn the reader that all personal 
references to time should be taken to apply to the period of Pan Yong alone. 

When Fan-Ye describes events of Pan Yong’s time, and in which Pan Yong himself 
played a part, he does not use the first person nor indicate the time by any such expressions 
as “at the present day,” “at this time,” “Now,” “last year,” or “so many years ago/’ 
See., which must have been used in Pan Yong's report, but he indjeates the time as a later 
author would naturally do, even when his facts are all taken from Pan Yong’s report, by 
inferring them to distinct chronological periods. 

The position -vvi th regard to the question under discussion may therefore lxs descried 
as follows : 

Fan-Ye in the course of his description of India says, “ At this time, all these kingdoms 
were subject to the Yue-chi.” 

It has been contended that the phrase 4 at this time ’ apparently refers to the time of 
Pan Yong. The contention rests on two grounds : — 

(1) Fan-Ye tells us that he borrowed his facts from Pan Yong’s report. 

(2) He expressly indicates (or actually tells us, as Mr. Kennedy would have u* 

believe) that some of his sentences arc borrowed from Pan Yong (‘ borrowed 
verbatim ’ according to Mr. Kennedy). (See JjRAS. t 1012, p. 678, F. N. 2.) 

Against this view it has been clearly demonstrated that 

(1) Fan-Ye did not take all his facts from Pan Yong ; he did not even confine himself 

to the period when Pan Yong wrote, but noticed events which happened 
posterior to it. 

(2) The phrase 4 at this time’ if quoted verbatim from Pan Yong’s report would 

mean an entirely different thing in Fan-Ye’s work, and it would be absurd to 
suppose that Fan-Ye could have remained ignorant of it. Fan-Ye has proved 
himself too critical to be capable of quoting in such an absurd way. Strong 
and definite proofs are therefore needed to induce us to believe that he actually 
did any such thing and such proofs are entirely wanting. There is no clear 
indication that any sentence was borrowed from Pan Yong in the sense that 
it was reproduced word for word. 

The conclusion is therefore obvious that the phrase 4 at this time # should be taken, in 
its normal sense, to refer to the closing years of the period with which Fan-Ye dealt, 
sometime about a.d. 220. Any forced construction of it would be inadmissible as there arc 
no circumstances warranting the same. 

The results obtained by the plain and natural interpretation of Fan-Ye’s history 
are fully corroborated by Yu Houan, the author of the Wei-lio. Xh describing the 
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three routes that lead from China to western countries, he mentions, in connection with the 
southern route, that it passes along the kingdoms of Kipin (Kashmir ?), Ta-hia (Bactria), 
Kao-fu (Kabul) and T’ien-tchou (India) all of which are subordinate to the Yue-chi. 11 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that this state of things was true of the jjeriod with which 
Wei-lio concluded. This has been recognised by the French translator of the work, 
M. Ed. Chavannes, who remarks on the above passage : “ So at the middle of the third 
century of our era, the power of the Kushan kings was at its height/’ 12 


It is evident that the conquests of the Yue-chi, as described by Fan -Ye. entirely agree 
with the above account. Both the works s]x*ak of Kao-fu, Kipin and T ien-tchou being 
conquered by the Yue-chi. But. this agreement is brought out more fully in connection 
with another kingdom, called Tong-li by Fan - Ye and Kiu-li, Li-wei-t'o or PVi-li-wang by 
Yu-Houan. 13 That both the authors mean the same country is placed beyond all doubt by 
the almost identical descriptions which they give. Thus both place the country at a little 
more than 80 OO H to the South-east of T’ienehu, and both name w Oha-Ki ’ as the capital of 
the country. Indeed no doubt has been entertained on this point/ 4 Now Fau-Ye says 
in regard to this country that “ the YYie-cdii attacked this kingdom and made themselves 
masters of it/' 15 YYi Houan tells us about the people of the same country, Now the 
Y’ue-ehi have conquered them and imposed taxes upon them.** 10 


The two works thus speak in the same strain about the Yue-chi and the facts they 
relate about them jierfootly agree with each other. Now one of these works describes the 
events which took place alxmi the year 2110, and about this no doubt, has hitherto been 
entertained. The other work also rovers the period down to a.d. 220 and naturally enough 


the accounts in the two works perfectly agree. And yet we are asked to suppose that this 
latter work descries events which took place 100 years earlier. If proof weie needed, that 
Fftn-Ye really recorded events down to the year v.r>. 220 as he professes to have clone, the 
Wei-lio furnishes it, and even scepticism itself can no longer refuse to Mieve that the 


natural interpretation of Fan-YY is the true one. 

But even the HYi-Ko has not Ikh n spared the hands of (Titles who are determined .to make 
the Chinese texts fit in w ilh precom rhed theories of their own. According to Mr. Kennedy, 
the Yue-chi, referred to in the HWm. mean the later Kushans. 1 ' But what are these 
later Kushans of whom so much has been made by him f The only definite evidence of their 

by » ioioiIkt — «T *'<«■<' ""«•“">» »' «• 

Koni.hU .ml Viisiiil.va ami oM-lmo m F »«n R the,- . II, « **» 

»,iio, .1... ol 1W .-ohm U„. ilw fou.,.1 In .1..' I on . fra sola 

... • k’.ilnil IIpv * while the coins ot the later class 

coins have been discovered in stupas in tin- Kabul \alle\ 

- - l«‘ rova ume (le Kipin 

11 “La touto do *ud, en allant mts <* llt • \ { Kao-fu (Kabul , lo lovauine de T’ienchou 

(Caehemire), If rovauiiie d.-TVl.ia (B**r lo j ‘ w 

(Indo) qui touH d^ndout do* IV Vuo-tcho ” ^ ; U • ; • - ; . tait 4 aon apagee.” 

» “Ail*®, au milieu du teoitttm* siiiclo do ivrtw < re, la puisaauco 

T’oung Poo, 1905, p. m, T. N. 1. , 94 . 19 ,. F „ r tUn t «c/.lio. ,ee To,n„j l>ao . 

For Fan-YoY account. see f omuy I a0t 1 * 1 ’ 1 1 

3905, p. 651. , T Cluuannc« >ema‘ks : lt In the Wei-lio 

Tima iu » footnote to lanAos account v ^ ’ ,> 5 , 

the kingdom is called Kindi, or Li Wei-to or ang. otm „ > ^ 

* TaYuctohe attaquerentee ^ * so t«e*" (Or. & 

* « MWntonant de* Y ue-tebe lea ont asscr% is. <*fc U uv on l 

» 1913, pp. 1054-1004. 
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arc confined to the Northern Punjab alone. 18 The style of these coins does not also 
favour the supposition that they were issued by a line of powerful rulers. The available 
evidences therefore seem to indicate that the so-called later Kushans were a line of weak 
rulers, who at first held sway over Kabul and the Punjab, but whose territory was 
afterwards confined to the Northern Punjab alone. 

Now the empire of the Yue-chi, as described in Wci-lio, extended from Bactria to the 
East Indies, and according to Mr. Kennedy it even included the kingdom of Magadha. Does 
Mr. Kennedy seriously ask us to believe that this description is applicable to the later 
Kushans l There is not a particle of evidence to show that these held either Bactria 10 or 
any Indian territory to the east of the Punjab. If they really held sway over such a vast 
extent of territory, it is almost incredible that definite evidences should not bo forth- 
coming to establish the fact, and that their coins should indicate such debasement, when 
compared with those of the great Kanishka line. 

Mr. Kennedy has referred to some other evidences in support of his theory of a Later 
Kushan kingdom, but they do not deserve serious criticism. • 

The description of the Yue-chi as found in Wei-lio, is only applicable to the great line 
of Kushan Emperors in India, beginning from Wema Kadphison and ending with Vfisiideva. 
This, as we have seen above, is in entire agreement with the account of Fan- Ye, which when 
plainlyinterpAtedrefer> to the Indian conquests of Wema-Kadphiscs shortly More a.d. 220. 
The joint testimony oi these two writers cannot lx* lightly ignored and we are therefore 
bound to hold that the Yue-chi had established their supremacy in India in the lx»gimiimr 
of the third century a.I)., and that their power was at its height by the middle of it. 


We next turn to the Indian evidence. It is held by almost all the scholars, with the 
exception of Dr. Fleet ami the supporters of his theory, that the Northern Satraps and 
Oondophares preceded the Kushan Em jurors, and that among tlte latter, the Kadphisc- 
group preceded Kanishka. I accept this view and refer the reader, for reasons, to the 
printed report of the debate held in the Hall of the Royal Asiatic Society. ( JBAS MILS, 
pp. 627 ff fill ft.) 


Now we have a .series of epigraphie dates for these rulers which may l>c arranged 


follows: — 


Ho jasa 


72 


Patika 

Goudophares 

Kushan Kings (without any proper name) 
Kanishka. Vanish ka, Huvishka and Vasudeva , • 


78 

.. 103 

113, 122, 136»o 
. . 8-99 


It is quite evident that the dates 3 to 99 cannot refer to the same era as the others. The 
inscriptions, which refer to Kushan rulers, without any name, should naturally be placed 
before those of Kanishka. for we know from the Chinese writers that the early Kushan 


18 Numismatic Chronicle , 1893, pp. 116, 121 ; also Rapgon’a Indian Goins, § 74, pp. 18, 19. 

,f Tha so-called Kcytho-Sassanian coin# are regarded by Drouin as the coins of Kushans them- 
selves, whikv according to Cunningham, they were issued by the Samaritans. In any case their date is 
limited to $00-450 a. and they do not therefore belong to the period contemplated in the 
(Rapeon’s Indian Coins , | 75, p. 19). 

20 Kuldarra (JR AS., 1903, p. 41), Panjtar ( ASM p, 61, pi. xvl) and Taxtta (JR AS-* 1914, 
p. 975 ff.) Inscriptions. 
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Emperors did not personally govern India, but a Viceroy ruled there in their name. We 
have a series of coins (the coins of the so-called Nameless kings) which are in some respects 
parallel to these inscriptions and have been referred, on independent grounds, to the 
period of Wema Kadphises . 21 These coins and inscriptions may therefore be referred to 
the period of interval between the first Kushan conquest of India and the assumption 
of the Indian Government by the Kushan Emjierors themselves. 

It is legitimate, on numismatic and palasographic grounds, to take all these dates rang- 
ing from 72 to 136 as belonging to one era. 22 Kanishka, according to this view, would 
have to be placed after the year 136 of that era, and a great advance may thus be made in 
the solution of the Kanishka problem, if we can fix the initial point of the era. 

Hr. Fleet has emphasised the principle that we should, whenever practicable, avoid 
the assumption of an era, for the existence of which there is no actual evidence at all. 2 -* 
Dr. Oldenberg made a similar remark in connection with the Gupta era. “ The fundamental 
mistake,” said Dr. Oldenberg, “ which has vitiated several of the most detailed disquisitions 
about the Gupta chronology, consists in their touching . only incidentally upon the direct 
and very clear ancient tradition, which we possess regarding the Gupta era, instead of placing 
distinctly this tradition in the foreground and of systematically discussing the question 
whether any serious objection can be opposed to it. We shall try to proceed in this way 
so clearly prescribed by the nature of the question.” 21 

These principles, applied to the question at hand, limit our choice in the first instance, 
to the two well-known eras which commenced in 58 B. c. and a ,d. 78. 


On general grounds, the era of a.d. 78 must lie preferred to that of 58 b.c:., in interpret- 
ing the dates of these foreign rulers. In the first place, tradition attributes the inauguration 
of the first to the accession of a Saka ruler, while it assigns an indigenous origin to the second. 
(Secondly the Western (Satraps, ho undoubtedly used the era of a. d., 78 indicate close- 
connection with the north-westein parts of India by the Kharosthi letters on their 
coins, 2 ® and all the rulers we have to deal with belong to that quarter. 


Interpreted by the * 'S !t ka Era ’. the dates of the various rulers will lx? as follows 

Sodas a . . . . a.d. 150 

Patika aj>. 156 

Gondopharos . . • • • • a.d. 1^1 

Kushan Kings (before Kanishka) .. a.d. 191 to 214 
Kanishka Some time after a.d. 214 

H JR AS., 1913, p. 661. 

22 Sir John Marshall has disputed the validity of the generally accepted lielief that the date of the 
Taxila copperplate of Patika and the year 72 of Sodasa refer to one and the same era. (JR AS., 1914, 
pp. 988.86). His arguments, 1 am afraid, are not quite convincing to me. The inconststency which 
he ha* pointed out may be removed either in the way suggested by Dr. Fleet (JR AS., 1907, 
pp. 1034-36), or by supposing that the number of small inscriptions which cover the entire face of the 
Mathura Lion pillar capital were written at different times by different individuals. Both the styles 
of writing as well as the subject matter support this hy.othesis (See M. Barth’s remarks in w,ie. 1908, 
p. 348). It must also bo remembered that the inscription of Satrap Sodflsa need not necessarily be 
referred to a period earlier than that of MahSkshatrapa Sodftsa for though, as a general rule, the trans.tion 
is from tha Mate of Kahatrepa to that of a Mahdkshatrapa, the reverse case is not unknown : cf. e.g the 
case of Rudrasimha L His coins show him to be a Mahftkshatrapa m the years 103, 106, 109 and 110 
and a simple Kshatrapa i„ the years 110 and 1 12. Kapaon’s Andhra Com*, & o, pp. 87-91). 

* r*. m ** x - p- *«• 25 ***** ^ com *‘ v • av - 
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The results may appear to be too startling for serious consideration ; but, when 
calmly considered, they are found to be opposed to nothing but vague prejudices inherited 
from earlier writers, who had to form their conclusions on very insufficient grounds. 

The Northern Satraps have usually been referred to very early times, but there are no 
positive data to determine their dates, and their chronological position has been fixed solely 
with reference to that of the Greeks and the Kushans. As the date of the Kushans is 
the matter of dispute, it would be begging the question to rely upon it, and the Greek 
chronology is far from being settled as yet. It must never be forgotten that numismatic and 
paleographic evidences can only supply relat ive dates and never an absolute one (unless of 
course the coins are dated in a known era, which however is not the case in the present 
instance). When specific dates are given to a king on numismatic and paheograpliie evidences, 
they are simply conjectured on the basis of the dates of other king, or of kings with relation 
to whom his chronological position has been established by means of coins and inscriptions. 
Everything therefore depends iqx>n the latter, and the specific date^ of the former, arrived 
at by numismatic and paleographic evidences, possess no more value than may be attached 
to it. We should therefore distinguish the numismatic and paheograpliie fact# from the 
theories based upon them. The establishment of these facts requires a great deal of techni- 
cal skill and observation, and they should not be slightly treated, when their accuracy is 
established by the joint testimony of a number of experts in these branches. The chrono- 
logical theories established on the basis of these facts do not stand however on the saint* 
footing. They are based on some assumptions with regard to historical events, and must 
stand or fall with them. As regards the Northern Satraps, early dates were assigned to 
them on the basis of the assumed date for the extinction of the Greek rule in India. This \vu^ 
first taken to be 120 b. e. and next shifted to a period LOO years later, but even this did not 
rest on secure grounds. Already a still later date has been proposed and generally accepted, 
and more shifting will probably take place in future. While therefore we should accept in 
general the priority of the Greek sovereigns, we are unable to rely much upon any sjxn itic 
date assigned to the Northern Satraps. The proposed date for the Northern Satraps is not 
therefore prima facie an impossible one. 

There seems to be a consensus of opinion among the scholars as regards the date of 
Gondophares, but the unanimity is more apparent than real. By a curious coincidence 
they have come to maintain the same point, though their views are based on diametrically 
opposite principles. Thus Dr. Fleet arrives at the date by referring the year 103 of the 
Takht-i-Bahai inscription to the Vikrama Samvat of 58 B.c., which he considers to be the 
historic era of Northern India being founded by the great emperor Kanishka. Dr. Thomas, 
Mr. V. A. Smith and Mr. Rapson, who all deny any association between Kanishka and 
Vikrama Samvat, and do not even recognise the possibility of the Vikrama Samvat having 
ever been used in those regions at so early a period, arrive at the same conclusion on 
numismatic and paleographic evidences, which place Gondophares a little before Kanishka, 
whom they refer to about a.d* 78. 

The position with regard to Gondophares is briefly this : A Christum tradition associates 
him with the apostle St. Thomas and thus refers him to the middle of the first century a.p* 
It is generally admitted, however, that the tradition by itself is unworthy of serious belief. 
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Thus Mr. V. A. Smith says : “ The whole story is pure mythology, and the geography is as 

mythical as the tale itself After much consideration I am now of o .inion that the 

story of the personal ministration and the martyrdom of St. Thomas in the realms of 
Gondophares and Mazdai should not be accepted. ” Dr. Fleet also expresses a similar but a 
more moderate opinion as follows : “ Now in the Christian tradition there are details which 
tend to prevent us from placing implicit reliance upon it. And as regards its external bearings, 
it would hardly suffice, standing alone, to allow us to introduce into the early history, as a 
proved fact, the existence, at some time between about a.d. 33 ami OS of two kings of India, 
or of part# t hereof, whose names should be found in the Gudnaphar. Gundaphar, Gmmdaphoros 
or Gundaforus, and the Mazdai, Mwdaios or Jlesdcus of the tradition/' 2 * Mr. Burkitt who 
has made a special study of the subject, is also of opinion that That the strides in the. 
Acts of St. Thomas have little or no historic il basis is inleed almost self-evident/’ 


The tradition about Gondophares therefore cannot be accepted as an historical fact, 
unless it is corroborated by independent evidence. Reliable independent evidence how- 
ever there is none, and, scholars do not even agree as to the bearing of the numismatic and 
paragraphic facts with regard to the question. Dr. Fleet and Mr. R. T). Banerji do not 
hesitate to place Kanishka before Gondophares, while Dr. Bidder, Dr. Thomas. Mr. V. A. 
Smith, Mr. Itapson and others would reverse the position. I am inclined to accept the 
latter view, and hold it as an established fact, cm numismatic and palamgraphie grounds, that 
Kanishka flourished later than Gondophares. But the specific date proposed for Gondo- 
phares on this ground possesses little value, as the date of Kanishka itself is open to dispute 
arid forms the subject-matter of the present discussion. There is thus no good ground for 
the assumption that Gondophares flourished in the middle of the first century a.d. 

The above discussions make it quite clear that no serious objection can be opposed to 
the results obtained by referring the dates under consideration to the era of a. i>. 78. 

The Chinese evidence is thus oorrohorrated by the results deduced from Indian inscrip- 
tions regarding the date of Kushan sovereignty. We have seen that, by referring the Indian 
inscriptions to the well-known era beginning in a.d. *8, the date of the Indo- Parthian 
king Gondophares falls in a.d. 181 and that of the Kadphises kings between a.T). 191 and 
214. The Chinese evidence also shows that Kozoulo-Kadphises defeated the Parthians 
and conquered Kabul, and that his son conquered India, shortly before a.d. 220. This 
perfect agreement between two such different sources of information shows that we are on 
the right track. 

It follows from what has been said before that Kanishka must he placed after a.d. 214. 
The silence of Fan-Ye regarding Kanishka seems to carry this limit to about, a.d. 220. We 
must therefore look for the initial point of the Kanishka era very near this date, for he 
cannot well be very far removed from Wema- Kadphises. As l have said befoie. we should, 
whenever practicable, avoid the assumption of a brand new era for the existence of which 
there is no actual evidence at all. Our choice must therefore fall upon a known era which 
commences close to a.d., 220 if there be any. Such an era is to be found in the so-called 
“ Traikfttaka, Kalachuri or Chedi era," the initial point of which falls in a.d. 248-249, and 
assuming our main arguments to be correct, there can be scarcely any hesitation m looking 
upon Kanishka as the inaugurator of the era. 


M Barly Hittory oj India, 3rd Edition, m*- 233-234. 
» /BAS., 1908, p. 227. 
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The origin of this era is shrouded in mystery. The earliest instance where its use can 
be definitely established is afforded by an inscription of the Traikfitaka king Dahrasena 
dated in the year 207. From this time onwards the era was mostly prevalent in the Gurjara- 
country and Konkan without any definite name, being simply referred to as ‘ Samvatsara’. 
In one instance it is referred to as “ Tr-(ai)kutakdnd(iU) pramrddhamdna-rdjya-$a(m)^ 
vvatsara-sata-dvaye pancha — cha t vd ri(ih)sad-uttare” which seems to show that it was mostly 
in use in the Traikutaka kingdom. It is not until the year 893 of the era that a definite 
name, viz. , Kalachuri Samvatsara, was given to it. In all these there is nothing inconsistent 
with the assumption that the era was founded by Kanishka and made current in Gurjara 
and Konkan by dynasties of feudatory kings. An analogous instance is afforded by the 
Gupta era, which was prevalent in western parts of India long after it had ceased to be 
current in its home provinces, and even came to be known as the Valabhi Samvat. 

A close study of the coins of the Western Satraps seems to show* that the influence of 
the Kushan Emperors had made itself felt in this quarter. The following remarks of 
Rapson, who has made a special study of the subject, show' the gradual process of decline 
in the power of the Western Satraps. 

“ Already in this reign (of Vijayasena) appear the first symptoms of a decline about the 
year 167 or 168 (*. D. 245-246) ; and from this time onwards until the end of the dynasty it 
is possible to observe in the coinage a process of continuous degradation, varied occasionally 
by short-lived attempts to restore a higher standard.” (Rapson s And Am Coins , p. 137). 

u In any case there must have been a long interval in w hich there was no MahAknatrapa 
The first part of this interval is taken up with the reigns of two Kshatrapas, Rudrasimha 
II, 227-23 (5-0) [a. d. 305-31 (3-7)] and Yasodaman II, 239-254 [a.d. 317-332] ; during # 
the latter part, 254-270 (a.d. 332-348) the coins of this dynasty cease altogether.” 

46 All the evidence afforded by coins or the absence of coins during this period, the 
failure of the direct line and the substitution of another family, the cessation first of the 
MahAksatrapas and afterwards of both MahAksatrapas and K^atrapas seems to indicate 
troublous times. The probability is that the dominions of the Western Ksatrapas were 
subject to some foreign invasion ; but the nature of this disturbing cause is at present 
altogether doubtful.” (Ibid, p. 142.) 

It will be observed that my theory about the Kushan chronology fully explains the 
process of continuous degradation noticed by Rapson. The first symptoms of decline appear 
shortly after the Kushans had established their supremacy in India. The dynasty is shorn 
of power during Huvishka’s time, altogether ceases to exist as a ruling power during the rule 
of V&sudeva, and revives some of its power and influence only after the death of this 
prince and the consequent downfall of the Kushan power. It is quite permissible to hold, 
therefore, that a rival dynasty was established in Gujarat to hold in check the power of the 
Western Kshatrapas, and this ultimately became instrumental in preserving the era of the 
Kushans long after it had become extinct in the province of its origin. 

Another circumstance corroborrates the theory that Kanishka flourished about a.d 
249. We have a Mathura Inscription dated in the year 299 whose letters resemble those of 
the Sarnath Inscription of Kanishka, and which must therefore be placed, on palaeography 
grounds, close to the period of Kanishka. It is admitted by all that this date cannot bo 
referred to the era used by Kanishka or the Northern Satre/ps* These who place Kanishka 
in a.d. 78 are thus compelled to refer it to a second unknown era (the first unknown era 
being that to which they refer the dates of Sod&sa and Gondopharce). 
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According to my theory all difficulties arc removed by referring it to the Vikrama Samvat 
which places it about ton years earlier than the Sarnath Inscription, and seven years 
earlier than the inauguration of the Kushan era. This latter fact probably explains the use of 
Vikrama Samvat in Mathura. The Saka power had been extinguished and the now dynasty 
of the Kushans had not yet established an era. Under such circumstances one who is 
conversant with Vikrama Samvat may use that era in Mathura. This seems to me to be the 
most satisfactory solution of the difficulty, for it must he remembered that the era was 
current for about 3(X) years and can hardly be explained by the theory of a local origin 
without any definite proof. 

1 ho position nia} thus he summed up as follows; The natural interpretation of the 
Indian and Chinese evidences place Kanishka after a.d. 220, and as there is a well-known 
Indian era running from a.d. 248-0 we can hardly be mistaken in looking upon Kanishka 
as its inaugurator. Titi« proposition is fully supported by the history of the Weston 
Satraps and the inscription of Mathura dated in the year 299. 

! shall now proceed^to show that the theory 1 have put- forward is in perfect agreement 
with the known facts of paleography and numismatics. 

Palaeography : According to mv theory the Kushan period is brought quite close to 
that period of the Guptas, of which we possess epigraphical record. This is fully in agree- 
ment with .palamgraphie facts. I)r. Bidder, after an exhaustive analysis of the peculiarities 
of the Kushan inscriptions, makes the following remarks : — 

< u All those peculiarities, as well as the advanced form* of the medial vowels, of a in 
r«, of u in lea and in stu, and of o in to, reappear constantly in the northern alphabets of the 
next period, those of the Gupta inscriptions and of the Bower M8., or are precursors of the 
forms of those documents. The literary alphabets used in Mathura during the first two 
centuries a.d. very likely were identical with or closely similar to the later ones, and the 
admixture of older forms, observable in the inscriptions of the Kushan period may be due 


purely to an imitation of older votive inscriptions. 

Thus Dr. Milder fully noticed the remarkable similarity of the letters of the Kushan 
and Gupta periods. But as he was not prepared for its logical consequence he had to main- 
tain the identity of alphabets separated by more than two centuries, lhe theory, I have 
advanced, shows that the alphabets of the two periods were similar for the very natural 
reason that one of them closely followed upon the other. 

Numlsmaties: My theory offers a more satisfactory explanation of the close connection 
between the coins of the Kushans and the Guptas than any that has yet been proposed. 
Dr. Oltlenberg, while placing Kanishka in a.d. 78 made the very apposite remark that, “ lb 
is one of the earliest known and best established facts within the spheu of In ‘an numis 
maticfl that this [Kushan Coinage] is the plan' from which the veiy impoitant coinage of 
tho Gupta dynasty branches off/*** He further added, “ that the vacant period between 
V&sudeva and the Guptas is already [by placing Kanishka in a.d. 78] perhaps greater than 


might be expected. ” ao , ... 

Mr. V. A. Smith practically agree. to this, who. I* «y.= “ The ck», 
weiffhte. type., and pntoography bet.™. lie «>i„ S of the Impend <*ipto Dymorty 

tJ,3X>Z)^ those of the K.wh .0 king". *-***•• “ 

obvious and has always been recognised. 10 


* Ante, Vol, X, p. 217. 


Si Ibid, p. 218. 


M Jit AS. 1903, p. 35. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

BY V. RANGACHAR1, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 

( Continued from jh 247.) 

. '‘' x 

Such was the position in the year 1752. The nominal king of the country, the exiled 
Naik, was a refuge in the Rammul estate. His kingdom was an object of contest between 
the powers of South India. It woftld be exceedingly interesting to ascertain the nature of 
the feelings which each of the contending parties felt towards the ex-king. One thing is 
certain, however : he was not such a forgotten figure in the politics of the day as we have 
to infer from the great English historian of the period. The descendant of Tirumala Naik 
did not indeed actually exercise power. But his name had a charm to the Hindu popula- 
tion and was received with applause and with loyalty by many of the Polygars. Vijava 
Kumara could not therefore be ignored by the parties of the war. Intrigues and counter- 
intrigues must have passed between him and them, but the details of these we unfortunate- 
ly do not possess. With regard to the Policy of Chanda Sahib, or at least his lieutenant 
Alam Khan, however, we have got ample material to pronounce -u judgment. Chanda 
Sahib had behaved, as has been already mentioned, like a determined opponent of Vijaya 
Kumara, It was his want of sympathy, in fact, that made Baiig»ru Tirumala apply to 
the Mahrattas for help in 1741. But it seems that, after his conquest of the Carnatic, 
Chanda Sahib apparently (hanged his attitude towards the ex-king of Madura. He seems 
to have no longer regarded him as an adversary to be removed at any eosl from the field. 
Either a wise policy of conciliation ora hypocritical pretence, for the time, of friendship, 
induced him to negotiate with Vijaya Kumara and recognize his birthright as the king of 
the cis-Kaveri region. Perhaps he feared that Muhammad Ali might befriend him and 
thereby strengthen his cause. Perhaps he thought that he would strengthen his own 
cause by resecting the loyal sentiments of the Hindus and recognizing their titular 
monarch. Whatever the reason was, his lieutenant Alam Khan tried his best for the restora - 
tion of Vijaya Kumara to Madura. He himself could not do it in person , for the state of 
affairs at Trichinopolv called his immediate presence, there to stand by lim master. When 
departing to the scene of war, however, he ordered his own son-in-law and representative/ 
Muda Miyan, whom he appointed the Viceroy of Madura and Tirmevellv, to immediately 
restore the Carnatic prince to his birthright. From the time of our ancestors,” he said, 
“ we have been the servants of the Trichinopoly Raj. The same is the ease with me 
now\ The Karnataka Monarch is now in the Morava country. Call him thence, crown 
him, and seek from him a jagfr for your service ” 

The Naik restoration. 

With this order, Alam Khan proceeded to Trichinopoly to join his master. There 
unfortunately, he fell a victim to a skirmish against Lawrence and Clive. His orders 
wore, if we axe to trust the chronicle, scrupulously carried out by Muda Miyan. Proceeding 

6 Orm< } does not mention all thin., He simply says that Alam Khan in 1709 left Madura under 
the management of three Paths** officer*, Muhammad Barki (Myanah Muhammad Mafctacb {Mudu 
Miyan), and Nahi Khan (Kaiak), While proceeding to Trichinopoly, 
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to Ramnad, ho had an interview with the Wetupatis padhdni, (velian, Availed ran), a man 
of absolute loyalty and honest bravery, and expressed the purpose of his visit. The Marava 
Minister was transported with joy at the turn of his master’s fortune. He immediately 
took Muda Miyan to Srirangam where, Dorasami Tandavaraya Pillai heartily joined them. AU 
the three officers then went to Vellai Knruchchi, and congratulating Vjjaya Kumara on his 
change of fortune, escorted him in pomp to his capital. Then in accordance with the 
custom of his ancestors, he received, from the hands of Goddess Minakshi, the sceptre, and 
the symbols of sovereignty in Angirasa Margali. Mounted on an elephant, seated on’ a 
howdah, he was taken in procession around the city ; and to the great joy of the people, 
crowned with pomp. Almost all the Polygars graced the occasion with their presence, 
and hastened, to j>erform homage. They prostrated themselves before him as if before a 
divinity, and showered on him gold and silver flowers. 

Muhammad All's final overthrow of it. 

Vijaya Kumara enjoyed his kingdom only for the space 7 of two years according to one 
account and six months to another. Even during this short period he seems to have been 
merely a nominal king. The Muhammadan officers of Chanda Sahib, Myana, Mu da Miyan 
and Nabi Khan, cither remained in the Madura fort or jdgirs near, and made no hesitation in 
ignoring the power of the restored monarch and treating him as their tool. But so long as 
Chanda Sahib was alive, they at least nominally obeyed the Naik king. But late in 1752 
Chanda Sahib was captured and killed, and the Carnatic became the undisputed possession 
of Muhammad Ali. A man of a mean and unscrupulous temperament, Muhammad Ali at 
once took steps to remove Vijaya Kumara. With a bribe of a lakh of rupees, lie pursuaded 
a Muhammadan saint, Asafu’ddin Sahib by name, to proceed to Madura and give Muhammad 
Miyan, the son-in-law of Myana, a written document in which lie mentioned that he would 
offer a jagir of the value of a lakh of rupees and a cash of Rs. 50,000 in case he treacherously 
seized the person of the king. Myana was consulted in the matter by his son-in-law, 
and was mean enough to readily yield to it. The project, however, was looked upon 
with disfavour by Hussain Khan, a brother of Myana. He expressed in a hitter invective 
his contempt and abhorrence for the author of such a crime, rebuked his brother 
for his treachery towards a master vs hose salt he and his ancestors had eaten, and pointed 
out how his treason, which deserved death, was detestable in the eyes of both God 
and man, while it would bring eternal shame on the whole family of which he was the 
head. But the obstinacy of Myana, seconded by the passions and interests of his colleagues, 
Muda Miyan and Nabi, ignored the advice of his brother. Hussain saw that it was 
hopeless to reform his brother or to prevent the conspiracy. He therefore secured an 
audience with the king and, after making known to him the ovil machinations of the Na\*ab s 
emissaries and the treachery of his own servants, pursuaded him, for the sake of his life, 
to leave Madura, for the present, to a more secure locality. Ihe fears of Vijaya Kumara 
were alarmed by the view of the least danger. A coward of a despicable character, he 
held life more precious than honour and yielded a ready consent to the proposal of his 
Musalman friend. The village of Vellai Kuruchchi in the Sivagai.ga Zammdary became, 
thanks to the constancy of the Sctupatis, once again the place of exile. It was soon however 
exchanged, in accordance with the advice of the same chief, to a place, more remote from 

' * Lord* and the 2nd the last Mi«U MS. The latter distinctly says that he was 

restored in Aagiraaa M&rgaii and that he ruled in the KamAtaka fashion down to Sr mukha. 
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Madura, and therefore more secure, from the Nawab’s designs. The generous loyalty 9 
of the Setupati built for him a palace at Dharbha-Sayanam, the place of his new exile, 
endowed the village of Virasoren in his name, and furnished him with the expenses of his 
household and his maintenance. 

* Muhammad Ali was now the master of Madura and Tinnevelly. His first work after 
the assumption of Government was to endeavour to complete the ruin of his rival. Umad 
Aleam Khan, the son of the Nawab, was despatched to reduce the R&mnad and Sivagaiiga 
patayams and to bring the king as a captive. 

The Karta in exile. 

Umad was soon hear Ramnad, and when he was about to take it, he sent men to 
searoh the surrounding country and discover the whereabouts of Vijava Kumara. The 
agents of the latter at R&mnad acquainted him with the fact, and he instantly resolved 
to leave the place. Horses and camels, elephants and palanquins for the ladies, were at 
Once set in motion, and that very night Vijaya Kumara went westward to the Palayam of 
Tirumalai Gandama Naik. The latter with a rare and commendable loyalty, met the fallen 
and flying king at the boundary of his estate, and prostrat ing himself at his feet, performed 
homage and presented gold and silver flowers. He declared that his estate, as well as his 
life and services^ were at his disposal. He built for him a residence, and left for his 
sole maintenance the village of Tegambatti. y Besides, he supplied him with all the expenses 
of his household, and himself paid homage twnce every day, waiting in respectfulattendance 
for more than an hour. This intercourse of respectful duty he steadily continued. 

Glimpses of the Naik family in later times. 

With the final fall of the Vijaya Kumara, now a helpless exile, the history of the 
Naiks of Madura closes. They did not entirely die from the current politics of the age ; 
for as we shall see presently, the Polygars looked 10 to the Royal exile as their right 
chief and even, as late as 17.57, tried, by concluding an alliance with Mysore, to bring 
about his return. No doubt, by this alliance it was resolved to restore the fallen monarch. 
Mahfuz Khan ( who was then a rebel against Muhammad Ali’s authority ) was to be given 
a suitable establishment in Mysore, and Mysore was to have the Dindigul province. The 
alliance, however, was shattered by the military genius of Yusuf Khan. In 1777 Min&kshi 
Naik, an agent of Vijaya Kum&ra, waited on Lord Pigot in Madras and obtained his 
sympathy and promise to consider the past history of his master and his claims. 

But before he could do anything he was himself, as every student of Madras history 
knows, a victim of party squabbles and a prey of his adversaries. Vijaya Kumara 
therefore continued to live in Gandama Naikanfir till hfe death on M Argali 23, HAvifcambI 
<1777) — more than forty years after the death of the unfortunate Minakshi. His son Raja 
Viivan&tha N&ik succeeded to his claims and was even formally anointed and waited 
upon by the Polygars of Gandama Naikanur, Bodi-NAikanfir, Jrchaka Naikanur, EJumalai, 
etc., and was paid formal homage, presents and offerings. Next year these faithful 
chiefs celebrated the marriage of their phantom chief, He remained there for six years and 
subsequently settled with his people once again at Veljai Kuruchchi. The rule of the 
East India Company was now firmly established, and the son of VisvanAtha N&ik, 
Vijaya Kumara, ViivanAtha Bahgaru Tirumala, whose poverty was acute in consequence 
of the resumption of the two villages granted oi old by RAmnAd and Bddi-N&ikanur, 
endeavoured, as late as 1820, to obtain pecuniary assistance fro m Government* He and 

8 Hi d. Gama* Govrs. I Caldwell's Tfowmtty* 

*° A Mist. MS. (May, 1820) says that Settikkurqobcbi in the BodhinAyakhan Ztunindaw was *!■<> 
given him, See 0. ft, II, m* 
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his family lived ., - V c[! a, Kur.ohchi «1 their children the re n*u ,„ite rcccntlv.U 
It » ..id th.t they ,t,ll kept up the old ,„ r „ o{ h.viug railed, on the tot d.y 
ofChittrum e»ch ye» . Ion* .ocount ot their pedigree .nd the bound«i« ol iZ 
kingdom of which their forebear, were ruler," (Madura to, Ihe „ 

title, .tone, mourned by . lew objure men, mummed thcir po.ec.io,, out ol lhe 
Empire their ancestors once ruled. 

( Concluded .) 


MISCELLANEA. 

BANDHU - BHlilTY A OF THK MUBAA 
RAK3HA8A. 

The explanation 1 given by the Ttkdkdm, uf the 
phrase in the bharata vdkyn to the 

Mudm-Mkshaaa 

) is not satisfactory. The honorific 


480 M. E.).* It ap|)ears that neither Visva-varman 
nor his ancestors at Pokarana acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Guptas.* 


It seems that Bandhuvarman, son of the sturdy 
Visva-varmon had come away to the court of Chan- 
| dragupta If, most probably against the wishes of 


primal excludes the meaning offered by DhunAhi- j his father. The event would have caused 


r&ja, llhritydh would bo hardly called 8 r\mnntnh. 

1 would take it as i4 He whose bhrityn (servant) is 
ftrim&n Randhu.” 

Who was this Randhu, who was important enough 
to 1 h' mentioned in the bfaimtu-odkya to denote the 
great nos* of Chandragupta 11 ? 2 In the next reign 
we find Bandhuvarman, son of Visvavarman of 
Malawi, as a governor (or vassal) of the Gupta cm- ; 
peror at Mapdaaor (Daaapum). 3 But in the time I 
•of Chandragupta, Bandhuvarman s father must j 
have Iwon ruling over Mftlawa, as he was ruling even j 
after him in 42H A.n. (GuugadhAr inscription of f 


sensation at P&tali-putra, for the Pokarana sove- 
reigns claimed to be great inonarchs, Chandra having 
conquered up to Baktria only a generation before. 
Bamllnfs acceptance of service or offer of allegiance 
would have promised the certainty of the allegiance 
of the great monarchy of the Varnians to the 
Imperial Throne in the near future. The event 
would Imvf very well appeared to Visakhadatta 
worthy of being associated with the name of his 
Kmjjoror to indicate his great prestige. 

K. P. .Jayaswal, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. , hanged aboard ship at the yard arme, another to be 

. . * . | . j whipt at the severail Europe shipps in the road, 

8. Punishments for Piracy— hanging, whipping, j 1 , , 1 ... “ . . _ - .u 

; and aftere to be branded with a hott Iron in the 

branding. j f ort >hod, and tlio remaining 6 to be likewise 

28 April 1680. Letter from Klihu Yale and Council , stigmatized in their foreheds with a P, which 
<Lt Fort St. George to the Honble, liked e, Comnuttsary } cenfcances wore accordingly executed, and all 
General for the IU. Honblc. Netherlands East India \ homsht. the Countory. God grant their sad 
Company. The 9 English prisners your Hour, was j examples may terrefye others from the like horred 
pleased to send us from Poll icat were lately tr\ed j crimes. This I thought necessary to acquaint 
by a Court Martiall, one of whome being pardon’d | your hour, with, since some of their wicked crew 
accused the rest confessing their several robberyes * remain stil in your Oustodye. Record* of Fort 
and Pyracyea; when upon examination, some bung St. George. Lctt'rs from Fort St. George, 1689 
found more culpable then others, the Court j pp. 21-22. 

Condemned the moat notorious Criminall to be | 


R. C. T. 


“ Buchanan, while on lua way from Dodora Halapura to Sire, mot at u particular place a renter of 
eome village. “ named Trimula Nayaka, from whom 1 received the intelligence which I consider as the 
meet accurate that I procured during my whole journey." Ho says that ho was a descendant of the 
Madura lUju and that his anoostor was “ a brother of the then reigning prince who, >n a dispute, was 
savage enough to threaten the life of »o near t relation. See Vol. I, p. -°— 

I : I : I Dhundhiritja, Telang's Mudrd-Edkshana, p. 318, 

• » Antt, 1913, p. 266. 3 F]wt > au 1 m ln ' Krs " !’• 8 ~' 

5 Harapraeed Shastri, Antt, 1918. 


« Ibid., 74. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


VUSAPTI-TRIVENi, A JAIN A EPISTLE. 
.The Jain community of the Hindu people is 
showing laudable activity in bringing to light pieces 
of their hidden literatim’, which are as valuable as 
any other ancie it literature of the country. The 
Jaina — Atmdnanda — Sabhd of Bhavnagar has 
undertaken to publish an historical series (Itihdsa- 
mdld) and the Vijfiapti -trivent is its first number. 
The work is edited in Hindi, which the Jain com- 
munity has adopted as its common language. The 
text, however, is given in the original Sanskrit. 
The introduction in Hindi covers 90 images contain- 
ing valuable information, and the text covers 70 
pages of octavo print. 

The Vijilapti -triveni is a Sanskrit epistle dated 
M&gha Sudi 8, 1484 V. S. and the text is edited from 
the original MS. of the author. That manuscript is 
at present in the Jain library of Vadipura-Parsva- 
n&tha at PfUan in North Gujarat. It has been 
brought to light and edited with care by Muni Jina- 
Vijayajf, pupil of Mah&rdja Pravartaka Muni &ri- 
K&nti-Vijayaji. 

This epistle is one of the many literary epistles 
called Vijnaptis written by mediaeval .fains to 
their spiritual leaders on the last day of the Par- 
yushanA week. On that day the Jains are sup- 
posed to forgive others and ask for others’ forgive- 
ness. The week falls in Bh&dra (Vadi 12th to Sudi 
4th) or in Sr&vana according to local reckonings. 
After the week the Jains write letters bet ween 
themselves and also to their A^dryas asking for 
forgiveness. Borne of the letters written on the 
occasion in the Middle Ages used to be profusely 
illustrated with pictures of well-known buildings, 
t. g. f palaces, temples, mosques and various scenes, 
from still-life to acrobatics. One such letter covers 
a roll of nearly 60 feet 1 Generally letters written by 
4 Munis ’ to their Achdryae are so many attempts 
at artificial Sanskrit poetry. The Indu- ditto and 
(Jheto-d&ta are such epistles written in imitation 
of the MeghadAta . Our present epistle, however, is 
more sedate and contains more valuable materials. 

The author Jayaaflgara-Up&dhyaya addressed 
this epistle from Malik- vahana in Sindh to Sri-Jina- 
bhadra 80ri, AchArya of the Kharatara Gachchha 
at An ahilapurapAtana in Oujar&t, It describes a 
journey to SC&ngrft. The description is divided into 
three sections. The journey was undertaken by 
a number of at the invitation of Jaya- 

s&gara, and the sangka on its way was protected 
by armed retainers. The object of the journey 
was the worship of a Jain deity in the hill fortress 
of Kahgadaka (modem K4ngrA) f stated by the 
capital oailed Nagar»-ko$ta, which in those days was, 
held by an independent Hindu King, Narendra 


chandra of the Somavamta. The names of the capi- 
tal and fortress are now combined in our present- 
day Kota KAng4A. The old fortress has been 
unfortunately destroyed within living memory, 
by the dreadful earthquake of 1906. 

The time of Jinabhadra is fully ascertained. 
He is well-known for having built many Jain tem- 
ples and for having established a number of Jain 
libraries in Western India, one of which survives in 
the present library of V^dipura-Parsvan&tha at 
P&tana, where the MS. of the Vijftapti- triveni has 
lieen discovered. The present number of the 
volumes in the Patau library is about 750. They aro 
written on pa per -leaves of generally one size and 
also generally in letters of one and the same type. 
This was <J ( »ne in the age when the Jain Achdryaa 
had old manuscripts on palm- leaves transferred to 
paper. Jinabhadra took a leading part in that 
movement. From the existing manuscripts of the 
Pd tan Library it appears that Jinabhadra carried 
on this mission of manuscript-making from 1475 
V. S. to 1515 V. 8* 

The epistle is useful for tracing the route from 
Western India to the Punjab in the 15th century; 
and the place-names on thAt route may lx* consulted 
for the purposes of comparison and identification. 
The document, like the majority of the Jain records 
of the Middle Ages, is reliable for dates and other 
material data. A great contribution of the epistle 
to the history of Kdngrd is Uiat.it settles the date 
of King N arendrachandra whose coins we possess. 
No date with certaintry could yet be given to him; 
Mr. V. Smith tentatively placed him about 1465— 
80 A.o. ( Coins in the Indian Museum, p. 278 ). 
Now we know on contemporary evidence of t he 
epistle that he was reigning in 1427 a. c. and also 
the fact that he was a Jain. This definite date 
brings order at least on one point into the chaos of 
the KAngrA chronology. There are come further 
informations of historical value. The kingdom of 
Kashmir extended upto H any An A in those days, 
which also marked off the boundaries of J&landhara, 
Madhya-desa and J&hgala-defca ( Kuru*J Angola ). 
Apparently to the east of Hariy&tA (modern Hari- 
y&nA) lay the Madhya data. Near HariyftnA on 
the Bias the pilgrims witnessed an engagement 
between the troops of ** Sakander, King of Turuah- 
kgs *• and those of 44 Yatorotha* lord of Shoehara. 
It seems that the Epistle s mpddu*hh*ha i*ow 
‘ Sewalik \ We ere higMy indebted to Mum 
Vijayaji for bringing this unique kind of oomiwm- 
tion to the optics of scholars And for writmg * 
valuable preface to it. 
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AUSTRIA'S COMMERCIAL VENTURE IN INDIA IN THF 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY SIR R. v. TEMPLE. Bt. 

Introductory Remarks. 

TWO anti a, half years ago my attention was drawn to a MS. account of a survey of the 
.. . ^amanand l8lantlH 1787 ’ >y Cai * tai11 Alexander KycU In his descrip- 

tion of Car Nicobar, Kyd refers as follows to a settlement made under the auspiees of 
Austna in 1778 : — 1 

■< The Imperial Company, by the advice of Mr. Holts, established a factory upon L 
of these Islands a few years ago, but no support was given to the first settlers who beina 
ill-supplied with every necessary for a hot climate and miserablv lodged, mostly all oerisl, 
ed, probably more from the above causes than from the badness of the climate." 

In my endeavour to obtain further details of this settlement, I made a search among 
the India Office Records and found a number of documents dealing with Austria's attempt 
to seize a share of the trade with India. These I have extracted from the many ponder- 
ous tomes in which they are buried, and by the courtesy of the authorities of the India 
Office, I now reproduce them verbatim, only altering tho punctuation where necessary for 
the sens©. 

As I understand that a detailed work on William (or Willem) Bolts and his career 
under the East India Company, as well as during his employment by Austria, is in 

preparation, I have not attempted to present an exhaustive history cither of tho man or 

his schemes. I have merely made a collection of papers relative to the Austrian vonture, 
arranging them in groups with suitable headings, and adding brief notes to elucidate the 

text. 


The papery so collected fail under the following divisions :-~ 

I. Measures taken in the Presidency of Bombay to nullify the Austrian enterprise. 

It, Measures taken by the Council at Fort William to obstruct the endeavours of 
Bolt*< to trade in Bengal 

III, Obstructive measures at Madras directed against individuals interested in the 

Austrian venture. 

IV. Details and prospectus of tho Tried ine Society promoted bv Bolts in 1783. 

A few words regarding the man entrusted with the carrying out of Austria’s plans 
for trade in the East, are necessary to complete the story. 

Willem Bolts, a Dutchman, was born in Holland r. 1735. He went to England when 
fifteen years old, and thence to Lisbon, where he witnessed the great earthquake of 1755. 
Shortly afterwards he proceeded to India and arrived in Bengal subsequent to the tragedy 
of the Black Hole in June, 1756. Owing in the want of clerks, ho was taken into the 
Company’s service at Calcutta, became factor in 1762, and junior merchant and second in 
Counoil at Benares in 1765. lu that year he was recalled to Calcutta and was charged 
with using the authority of the Company to further his own interests. h\ 1766 he resign- 
ed the Co mpa ny's service and accepted a post as Alderman at Calcutta. From that time, 

* The aooount in to found in Factory fteconJ*. Shafts Srttleaients, Vol. II, Consultation at Fort 
WilHam, 14 (fajpfcmber, 1787 ( India Office Records). I hud it copied and annotated jit for printing in this 
Journal line article, however, went down in tho ill-fated Persia in December, 1915. 
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until 1708, when he was deported to England, he was repeatedly quarrelling with the 
Bengal Council on account of his private trade, by which he had accumulated a large 
fortune. 

On his return to England, Bolts issued a pamphlet 2 recording the “ oppressions” he 
had “suffered in Bengal.” He then appealed to the Court of Directors, who, instead of 
'espousing his cause, instituted a law-suit against him. The legal costs of the suit and the 
publication (in 1772-1775) of a work, in which he attaoked the administration of the Com- 
pany, nearly ruined him. The book (in 3 4to vols.) was entitled Consideration* on Indian 
Affairs , particularly respecting the present state of Bengal and its Dependencies, By William 
Bolts , merchant and alderman or Judge of the Hon. the Mayor s Court of Calcutta. 

The antagonism that Bolts had roused among the authorities in Bengal found vent in 
their letters after his departure. In January 1770 the Council at Fort William wrote that 
they imagined the sending home of Mr. Bolts would meet with the Directors’ approbation 
u by reason of the just idea you entertain ” of his “ dangerous and intriguing spirit.” 
They also enlarged on the extent of his illicit trade and the “little regard” he “pays 
either to the Commands of his Superiors or to publiek faith.” 3 The Directors also received 
voluminous appeals from the attorneys appointed by Bolts, complaining of the obstacles 
they met with in collecting his debts. 

Finding himself worsted in his struggle with the Court of Directors, Bolt# proceeded to 
utilize his knowledge of Indian affairs for the benefit of another European power. He 
approached Count B.dgiogoso. the Ambassador in London of Maria Theresa, Em pros a of 
Austria, with proposals for inaugurating a direct trade between the Austrian Empire 
and Persia, the East Indies. China and Africa# The proposals were favourably received, 
and in 1775 Bolts was summoned to Vienna to unfold hift plans. There he was made 
an Austrian subject, was invested by the Empress wit-h the rank of Lieu tenant -Colonel, 
and was granted a charter, dated 5th June 1775, for the foundation of a commercial 
company, in the course of liis proceedings. Bolts formed establishments on the S. W. 
Coast of Africa (Delagoa Bay), on the Malabar and Coromandel Coasts, and in the Nicobar 
[slam Is. 

These, however, weit* only of temporary duration, since the Company became bank- 
rupt in 1781. Bolts returned to Europe and immediately proceeded to set on foot another 
trading scheme for Austrian enterprise in India under the name of the Triestine Society. 
One ship sailed at the end of 1783, but the undertaking was launched at an inopportune 
time and iij 1785 the Company declared itself insolvent. Bolts afterward* proceeded to 
Paris and e^ntually died there in great poverty in 1808. 

There are notices of this 18th century company promoter in the Biographic UniversHk 
and in the Dictionary of National Biography, and allusions to his Indian venture in the New 
Imperial Gazetteer of India (II. 466 and XIX. 64). The fullest account, however, that has 
yet been written in English of this remarkable personage is to be found in a paper entitled 
Extract from the Voyage of the Austrian Frigate ts Novara The Nicobar Islands in the Bay 
of Bengal, which is printed in Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Home 
Department , No. LXXV1I (Calcutta, 1870, pp. 103-207). 

- Oppressions suffered in Bengal by Mr, William Bolts, from the Bast India Company's reffre^n 
tatiws. London, 1709. 

3 Bengal Letters Received, IX. 180-181. 
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In his History of the MahraUas (II. 345), Grant Duff pay, the following tribute to’the 
ability of the emissary of Austria : — 

“ Mr Bolts > ori 8 ina,, y iu the Company’s service in Bengal, who was in Poona at the 
same time [1777] as an avowed agent of the house of Austria, received no such civilities 
[as those aocorded to the adventurer, St. Lubin, French ambassador], Nana Fumuwees 
(N&nii Farnawis] probably perceived that St. Lubin was a fitter tool : and Mr Bolts, who 
was early dismissed, might have viewed that circumstance as complimentary to his charac- 
ter.’’ 

The Company's instructions to their three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 

and Bombay, to obstruct the Austrian enterprise. • 

Letter , dated London , 24 December , 1776, 1 

We are informed from unquestionable authority that an enterprise of trade is in agita- 
tion by Mr Wiliam Bolts ( formerly in our Service in Bengal) under Imperial Colours, 
and the protection of the Queen of Hungary, in a large ship, late the Earl of Lincoln , now 
named the Joseph and Theresa, which towards the end of June last imported at Leghorn 
from Lisbon, where besides considerable quantities of goods before shipped, ordnance, 
ammunition and all kiqds of military stores 1 o a great amount were received on board, 
with a very valuable proportion of merchandize, consisting principally of copper, iron and 
steel brought thither by two Danish and Dutch ship[s] from Trieste, and as the 
Florentine Gazette , published by authority, avows belonging to a Company erected in 
’Germany to carry on commerce between Trieste and the Coast of Coromandel, where the 
House of Austria means to establish a new Factory. We are also given to understand 
that a number of Austrian soldiers. Lutherans, wen* to be embarktd at Leghorn on board 
the said ship, which left that port the 2.1th of September last with her consort, an English 
brigantine, laden with provisions for the voyage, and that both wore from the Canary 
Islands to continue their course to the Coast of Choromandol. 

It remains for us by the present opportunity in the strongest manner to recommend 
to your serious and speedy consideration either separately or conjunctively with our other 
presidencies, to pursue the most effectual means that can be fully justified to counteract 
and defeat the same, observing at the same time that this commerce is not contrary to 
any Treaty at present subsisting. 

It will be particularly necessary to counteract t his scheme in the beginning, because if 
the adventurers meet with but indifferent success in this first essay, it may discourage 
them from future attempts 

If their design to settle shall prove to be in the neighbourhood of your presidency, we 
}>articularly rely on your weight and efforts with the Country [Native | Powers to render 
their scheme abortive. 

We further especially recommend the stopping all commercial and other intercourse 
of our covenant servants and all under our protection with the persons who conduct this 
expedition or are concerned therein, and to prevent the latter from being furnished by any 
persons subjeot to your authority with money, goods, stores, or any other assistance 
conducive to the execution of their plan, and in case of the breach of any orders issued in 
this behalf, it is left with you to show a resentment adequate to the nature of the offence* 

* Bengal Despatches, V11T. 271-274. Tho sane instructions w.™ sent to Madras and Bombay early 
in 1777. 
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As there are sufficient reasons to cpnclude several British subjects are employed in 
the expedition, who are, by the laws of this kingdom now in force, liable to.be arrested and 
brought to Great Britain if found in the East Indies without our lioence, we direct that 
you put such laws into force. 

You will receive from us or our agents, by every'opportunity in the course of the season, 
what further intelligence shall offer on this object, that such measures may be taken as 
shqjl appear expedient in consequence thereof. 

Note on the Company’s Instructions. 

The allusions to the Florentine Gazette in the foregoing letter are important for 
the history of the proceedings of William Bolt*, as indicating the bona- fides of his claim to 
be a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Austrian forces and to his having gone to the East as tho 
representative of the Austrian Empire. The Qazetta di Firenze was established in 1768, 
and was continued as the Notizie del Hondo (1768-1774) and as the Gazetta Urpiversale front 
1776 to 1811, when it reverted to its original title. There are several references in it in 
1776 to Bolts and his ship. Some of these evidently reached the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company in London and caused them to take tho action mentioned in 
their letter of instructions to their subordinates in India. 1 give the extracts from the 
Italian newspaper here translated in full. They eonsifct of a series of items of news 
from correspondents. 

• Gazetta Universale. 29 June-, 1776 ( p. 413 ). 

Italy, Leghorn (Livorno) 26 June: On Tuesday evening there anchored in the road 
the Joseph and Theresa ( Giuseppe e Teresa ) from London, Lisbon and Cadiz, under the 
[Austrian] Imperial flag, commanded by Captain William Bolts. The said ship is *of 900 
tons, is armed with 32 guns and has a crew of 00 men. It is to sail to the Coast of 
Coromandel for the purpose of securing to His Majesty the Emperor the re-entry into 
possession of those factories which the House of Austria had there as far back as the time 
of the Emperor Charles VI. of glorious memory. It will depart under the escort of tho 
Royal Tuscan Frigate of War, Etruria, which is now ready to sail. 

13 July, 1776 (p.444). 

Leghorn, 9 July : On Wednesday of last week, at the palace of His Excellency tho 
Commandant-General and Governor of this city, at the invitation of the high officials of 
State and in the name of His Majesty the Emperor Joseph, Mr. William Bolts, now 
Captain of the Austrian ship Joseph and Theresa, destined for Coromandel, was declared 
a Lieutenant-Colonel before the * Austrian soldier?, who were present and are to serve in 
the said ship. ' Afterwards the oath of fidelity was administered to them by the aforemen- 
tioned officials in the usual military form. On the Thursday following he [Lieut.- Col. 
Bolts ] was received int hat rank on board his ship with a salute of artillery, and after- 
wards was entertained at a sumptuous dinner given in his honour by Hit Excellency in 
the presence of the nobility and persons of rank. i , 

20 July, 1776 (p. 461 ). ( 

Leghorn* 17 July : The Imperial Austriansbip destined tor Coromandel began last' 
Thursday to takein cargo of various sorts (which had been traosjartedhere from Trieste) 
and also arms and ammunition of war. Permission has been granteff fcf har : : eqi^pment 
in (hit port with sailors, pilots and other officials, arid already many have signed for 
service itt the tame. 
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■ - ■ 3 September, 1776 ( p. ,566 ). 

Leghorn, 80 August : The Company of marines embarked this morning about half past 
seven on board the Royal Tuscan Frigate of War, Etruria, which lias left this harbour 
with all speed, whence it has now passed into the road *to set sail for a short cruise of a 
few days against the fleet of Barbary pirates who are said to infest these seas, The 
Imperial ship of war and merchantman. Joseph and Theresa , is completing her prepara- 
tions for her departure for Coromandel. She will start immediately after the return of the 
Royal Tuscan Frigate, which is intended to escort her as far as the Canary Islands. 

21 December 1776 ( p. K15 ). 

Leghorn, 18 December : The English brigantine, which is to go with the Austrian ship. 
Joseph and Theresa, in order to carry a part of the provisions and to he serviceable to her, 
has just arrived. 

24 Decunber, 1776 ( p. 82 1 ). 

Leghorn, 20 December: The English merchant brigantine, which sailed with the 
Imperial Austrian ship, Joseph and Theresa , with a cargo of various provisions, returned 
here on Wednesday evening in 40 days from the Island of Madeira, whence her captain was 
sent back after having ,t rausfened a part of Her cargo on board the same [ Austrian ship]. 
The remainder has been brought back to the merchants Otto Francke ( Ottofrank ) 
and Co. of Hamburg, as [ it would have been ] a hindrance to the business as a whole. 
The said English captain reported that he had left the above-mentioned ship at another 
island of the Canaries beyond Madeira, waiting for a favourable wind, and that both the 
Commandant and the crew were in the enjoyment of perfect health. 

28 December, 1776 ( p. 830 ). 

Leghorn, 25 December; The Royal Tuscan Frigate of War. Etniria, which has 
remained disarmed in this harbour since her return from the last voyage made beyond 
the Straits [of Gibraltar], where she accompanied the Imperial Austrian ship, Joseph 
and Theresa, to which allusion has formerly so frequently been mad.', has been suit 
into wet dock. 

I 

Steps taken in Bombay. 


Bombay Diary 16 July 1777c’ 

Signed a Letter to t',io Governor General and Council [of Fort William], in which We 
advised them of our having received Intelligence by a Vessel from Delagoa that a Ship 
under Austrian Colours and with a very rich Cargo had Arrived there and had been run 
ashore in endeavouring to bring her into the River. That Mr Bolts, formerly on the 
Bengal Establishment, was principal Owner and Commander of her. under a Commission 
from the Empress, and had taken in his Cargo at Leghorn and Trieste ; that his Associate. 
Mr Ryan 9 arrived here oil the abovementioned Country [coasting ] Vessel, and proceeds on 
the Bastings prow [ should be Snow ] to Bengal. 

Consultation at Bombay Castle, 20 August 1777. 1 

Reperuaed the Houble. Company’s Commands dated the 21st February. 

We hate already tr ansmit ted to the Governor General and Council all the Information 


5 BombayPublic Consultations ( 1777 ), XLIV. 
♦ Vtomhkyan, one of Bolt# 1 partners. T 
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we have gained of the Austrian ship mentioned in the 30th and the following Paragraphs, 
Copies of which must now be sent to . . , the President and Council at Madras, as it 

appears thereby that the Ship’s Destination was for the Coromandel Coast, tho* by 
what we have heard it seems doubtful whether she can be got off from the Bar of Delagoa 
River, where she ran aground. 

Letter from the President and Council at Bombay to the President and 
Council at Fort St George , dated 28 August 1777. 8 * 10 

We enclose an extract from the Honble, Company’s commands, dated the 20th February 
last, and a copy of the paper therein refer’d to. The Ship Joseph and Theresa arrived at 
Delagoa in the month of April last and ran ashore in endeavouring to get into the river. 
It seems doubtful whether she will be got off, but we think it proper to acquaint you that 
Mr Ryan, the person mention'd in the extract, arrived here some time agoe in a Country 
Vessel l from Delagoa and took passage from hence in the Hastings Snow for your Coast, 
which Vessell has been forced into Damaun® by stress of weather and \vv suppose will 
not be able to proceed on her voyage for some time. 

Letter from the Council at Surat to the Governor and Council 

of Bombay , dated 7 September 1 777 . ,0 , 

« 

Honble. Sir and Sirs. We dispatch this by express Pattamars [pathmdr, courier 1 to 
vour Honor &ea. purposely to advise you of the arrival of an Imperial Austrian Ship, the 
Joseph and Theresa , commanded by Mr William Bolts, Lieutenant Colonel in her Iin]>erial 
Majesty's Service, last from Delagoa, after n passage of six weeks, which anchored at the 
Bar the 5th instant in the Evening. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bolts arrived at the French Gardens yesterday Evening, and 
addressed a letter to the Chief [ Monsieur Auquot.il do Brioneourt ], Copy of which is now 
enclosed, with the reply thereto, which we hope will meet your approval [ not traced ). 

Having duly considered the Commands of the Honble. the Court of Directors with 
respect to this ship, we have desired the Nabob [ Xawub, the Governor j to take effectual 
Care that the inhabitants in this City, under his protection, have not any commercial or 
other intercourse with these adventurers, and the Chief will take every Justifiable measure 
to prevent those under our protection and the powers about this place, and by the influence 
of the Nabob, the foreign nations resident here, from having any connexion with them. 

In the 35th Paragraph of the commands aforementioned, the Honble. the Court of 
Directors have been pleased to order that it any Subjects of England are on board that 
vessel, they shall be arrested and sent to England by the first opportunity. But should 
any land here, from the situation of this Government and the neutrality of this Port, 
we are led to think that this would be esteemed an unjustifiable Act, And therefore beg 
leave to be favored with your sentiments thereon. 

You will be pleased to remark the particular Claims made by Lieutenant Colonel Bolts 
in his letter to the Chief, and with respect to which we request your full and explicit orders. 

We do not yet know what Cargo she has on board, but shall fully advise you of any 
particulars that may come to our knowledge respecting this vessel, 

8 Bombay Letters Sent, (1777) LVL 107-108. * 

* Dam&n, old Portuguese settlement on the Gujarat Coast. 

10 Letters Received at Bombay, (1777), XLIII. 
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Extract from a Consultation at Bombay Castle, l(j September 1777 u ~~ 

The Austrian Ship Joseph and Thereto, mentioned by the Honble. Company in their 
Commands, dated the 21st of February last, having unexpectedly arrived at Surat Bar 
The President [ William Hornby ] still continuing much indisposed, desired Mr Carnao to 
summon this Meeting to deliberate what Measures to pursue on the Occasion 

The Surat Advices received yesterday were then read, together with the Honble 
Companys Commands respecting the Ship, which being taken into consideration the* 
following Resolutions were Unanimously Agreed to. ’ 

We much approve of the Conduct the Chief has hitherto observed with respect to this 
Ship, and of the Answer Ho returned to the* Application made by Mr Bolts [not traced] 
and He must be directed to continue to pursue every justifiable Method to’ prevent all 
commercial and other Intercourse with every Person whatever belonging to. or concerned 
in this Ship, and for that purpose He must likew ise make use of the Nabobs influence. 

The Chief and Council must also be instructed to raise every diflieulty they legally 
can to obstruct Mr Bolts from making an Investment of Cotton, or any other kind of 
goods at Surat, and in tins Point aNo to apply for the Nabobs Assistance. 

Neither Mr Bolts oi-any of the Persons concerned in this Expedition must be permit- 
ted to have any intercourse with the Nabob, or any of the Officers of Government. 

As the Honble. Company have pronounced that by the Laws of England now in forco 
We have a right to seize all British Subjects who may be found in the Last Indies without 
their Permission, the Chief and Council must he directed to take every consistent Opportu- 
nity for putting such Laws into Execution, but to prevent all Mistakes it must bo observed 
to them that We are assured Mr Bolls himself is not a British Subject.. 

Wo are inclined to believe that when the Ships Company are apprized of the handsome 
Bounty Money we give to Recruits, many of them will enter voluntarily^ and the Chief 
ami Council must do their utmost to prepare a Inst, of tile Ships Crew as well as the 
Account they have promised of the Cargo. 

With respejt to the Requisitions mule by Mr Bolts of Refreshments for the Sick, aud 
Assistance for the Vessel 1, Humanity will not permit of our absolutely refusing them. 
The Chief aud Council must not therefore deny them such aid in these Points as may be 
indispensibly requisite. 

Should the Chief and Council beat a Loss on any other Points, they must refer to 
the Orders We have given respecting Swedish and other Foreign Ships which have at 


different times resorted to Surat, 

Advice must be sent to all the Subordinate Settlements of the arrival of this Ship 
at Surat, with the most strict directions to prevent by every legal Method any Invest- 
ments being provided for her within their Jurisdiction, and to carry the Company’s Orders 
respecting her strictly into Execution. 

However muoh We may wish to shew all possible respect to a Commission from so 
illustrious a Personage as the Empress Queen, We cannot, consistent with the Duty We 
owe to our Employers and their Orders, shew any distinction to Mr Bolts, who, after 
having been in their Service, has engaged iu Commerce no repugnant to their Interest, 
and whose former* Conduct at Bengal occasioned hh being arrested and sent to England 
hy an Act of that Government. 

*1 Liomlmy Paid io OonmUatious, (1777), XLIV . 
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Letter from the President and Council of Bombay to the Chief 
and factors at Broach , dated 18 September 1777. 12 

Enclosed is an extract from the Honble. Company’s commands dated the 21st February 
to which you will pay strict obedience. 

The Austrian Ship therein mentioned having actually arrived at Surat, you are 
hereby enjoined upon no account to permit of any commercial or other intercourse being 
carried on with the persons concerned in that ship by any persons whatever under your 
jurisdiction, and to prevent by every legal method any investment of cotton or any other 
goods being provided for her in any of the districts subject to your management. In 
short-; you are, as far as in you lies, to carry the Companys orders respecting her strictly 
into execution. 

Letter from the Council at Surat to the Governor and Council 
at Bombay , dated 27 September 1777. ** 

We dispatch this chiefly to advise you the Imperial 8hip left the Bar* some days 
a«ro for Gogo. 14 Mr Bolts from the impediments he found here, not having been able to 
transact any business here, we imagine induced him to take this Step. His Cargo 
consists of Iron. Copper, Steel, Cochineal, Saffron, a large quantity of Ordnance, warlike 
Stores, some Jewelry and other Articles, amounting to about live (5) Lacs of Rupees, 
but the former are the principal. The Chief, on his departure, took every measure in 
his power to prevent Mr Bolts meeting with any Success, thro* his influence with the 
Nabob, getting him to write suitable Letters to the Rajahs of Bownagur j Bhaunagarin 
Kathiawar] and Gogo, and by advices the Chief lias just received, we find Mr Bolts has 
not hitherto been able to transact any business there. 

At the time this Ship was at the Bar, the weather w ould not permit our Gallivats 1 > 
laying in the road, but we shall do what \Y r o possible (sir) can to communicate to the Ships 
Company the gratuity allowed to Recruits, to induce them to enter into the Company* 
Service. The other orders you have been pleased to give? regarding this Ship will be duly 
attended to. 

Letter from the Council at Broach to the President and Council 
at Bombay , dated 4 October 1777. 

W r e have taken every Precaution to prevent any Subjects of this Government having 
any Commercial Intercourse with the Austrian Ship mentioned in your Commands of tin* 
11th Ultimo, and shall use our Endeavours to carry the Honble, Company's Orders into 
Execution. That Vess?l has left Surat and is now at Bownagur, the Raj ah of which place, 
it is reported, for the Consideration of 20,000 Rupees, has given free Liberty for the 
Persons concerned in her, both of Import and Export Trade, without further Duties of any 
kind. This, We think our Duty to notice to you, allho’ We have not sufficient Grounds to 
mention it as a Certainty. 

Letter from the President and Council of Bombay to the Residents 
at Broach , Tellicherry and Anjengo , dated 11 October 1777. * 7 

Our Honble. Masters ships, Rochford , Northington , Hawke , arrived here from England 
the 12th, IHth and 15th August, and enclos’d is an extract of their Commands received b\ 

12 Bombay Letter* Sent, (1777) LVj. 1 15. J3 Letter* Received at Bombay t (1777), XXJIb 

11 Goga, old reaper t on the Kathi&w&r Ooaat, near Bliaunagar. <• 

13 Large rowing boat (Port, yaleota), derivation uncertain, connected with "galley”. 

16 Letter* Received at Bombay, (1777), XL I II. 321. 

17 Bombay Letter* Sent, (1777), LVf, 124, .126-127. 
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those Ships, to which you will pay the most strict attention, and particularly to that 
respecting the Austrian Ship, the Joseph and Theresa , which has since arrived at Surat 
Bar. You will therefore not only avoid all commercial ^nd other intercourse with these 
adventurers, but use all your influence and every other legal method to prevent any 
purchases being made at your Settlement or in the Neighbourhood of any article of invest- 
ment for that Ship. 

Letter from the Council at Surat to the Governor and Council 
of Bombay , dated 37 October 1777. 38 

The Chief is informed that Mr Bolts has not yet been able to sell any part of his 
cargoe, the Rajah of Bown&gur having absolutely forbid the merchants under his protection 
trading 'with him, but that he has landed at Gogo Musters [ samples ] in hopes of disposing 
of it. and has sent to the Pundit 1 u of Amadavad, offering him a present of 25,000 Rs* 
annually in lfeu of customs, provided he will permit him to establish a factory and carry 
on a trade there. Captain Lofthouse, when he went to the northward, got four men from 
his vessel, and we hear that Mr Bolts has purchased a small snow from the Portugueze, 
which they had bought hore and sent over to Gogo. 

Consultation at Bombay Ctstl'\ 20 October 1777. 20 

The President lays before Us Extract of a Letter from the Commander of an English 
Vessel at Delagoa to his Owners, by which Wo find Mr Bolts asserts a right to the Sove- 
reignty of that Country by virtue of a Grant from the African King, and has in consequence 
there. >f pulled clown the English Colours by force an l a house erected by the Captain for 
the purpose of carrying on his Trade. This Conduct We think excludes Mr Bolts from any 
rkdit to the least 0 >nsi deration from this Government and must he duly noticed to the 

Rouble. Company. 

Enclosure*. 


1. Extract of a letter from Captain John Cahill at Delagoa 
to his Owners, dated 18 July 1777. 

This Letter goes bv the Europe Ship that arrived here in March last, belonging to the 
Empress of Germany [Austria] and commanded by Mr. William Holts, who is a Lieuk-nan 
Colonel in the Imperial Service. He has taken possession «n Delagoa since his Armal 
her Imperial Maiestv ; ho has left ten people here and many of Ins Guns. 

One Mr Ryan, who came out on this Ship, is gone Passenger with Captain Burton to 
Bombay with an intent of freighting two \essels for this ‘ U X ' ’ 1 

will cross him as much as possible, if you intend carrying on t is tan. 

The «!■*) U . Copy of . Letter from Mr MU to * l iTuroTnd 

the Coffree [A'lffM, Kaffir, Cadre, native Airman] hmp "“‘ u "I" .u und ay on a 

desiring Iwouidhaul down an Engltoh dark, whirl, 1 houtr.l ' ‘ • 

Hon* Oat I built. I would not comply «ith h'« ™1^<; “ “> 
before his. When he found me positive, he ordt r< d lus Prop o i 
likewise the Colours. 


w Letters deceived at Bomlmy, (3777), XL111, 336. ^ 

*9 Pandit* usually shortened to Pent, ManUhu title, «in> ,ot 

Ahirjftdflb&d. _ _ 

® Bombay Public Consultations r (1777), XMV. 164, 47tt-4i <. 

81 Also called in tho correspondence (infra) Molumr CapeU. 


MsirAthA Governor of 
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2. Letter from Mr Bolts to Captain Cahill. 

Sir 

By virtue of special Powers ffom my Sovereign, Her Imperial Majesty the Empress 
Queen of Hungary, &c., Sc c., I have concluded a Treaty with the Rajah Copell, by which 
he gives up to Her Majesty for ever the Sovereignty of this River Timbe [Tembi], alias 
Mafumo, together with all the land within a certain district on the Western 
side thereof. 1 therefore hope that you will not take it amiss that I request you, 
Captain Cahill, will not in future order any Colours to be hoisted on her Majesty's Terri- 
tory, where none but the Imperial Colours will be permitted. In the mean time, any 
•Ground you may want to build Houses or Banksalls 2 - on for your Conveniency, will bo 
very readily allowed, subject always to Her Majesty's Sovereignty. 

On board the Guiseppe and Teresa , 4th Mai / 1777. 

(signed) William Bolts 

Bombay Diary 10 November 1 777. 

Received by the Sloop Ltopold a Letter from Mr. Bolts dated at Gogo, the 31st Ultimo, 
wherein ho complained of the conduct of the Commander of an English vessel at Delagoa 
and of the treatment he met with at Surat, and put tolls two Queries to which he requested 
our Answers, 

Consultation at Bombay Castle , 1 S November 1777. 21 

Read the Letter received the 16th Instant from Mr William Bolts [see infra], to 
* which a Reply must be given to the following purport by the Secret ary. 

That We cannot in Justice decide upon the Affair at Delagoa until wo have called 
upon Captain Cahill and heard his Account of the matter. 

That Wo cannot consider mere Strangers in India as entitled to the same privilege 
and attention in our ports as the Nations who have had Establishments and trailed in the 
Country for upwards of a Century and a half by vertuo of Royal Grants and Phirmaunds 
l far man ]. 

That the Company, by Phirmaunds from the Mogul [Mughal Emperor] arc Governors 
of his Castle and fleet at Surat, and as his Allies, must certainly be affected by any Ads 
offensive to hie Government. 

Mr Bolts must be further acquainted that, circumstanced as he has been with our 
Honble. Employers, He must be sensible he can expect no further Countenance or Atten- 
tion from Us than what the Laws of Hospitality indispensibly require. 

Bombay Diary , 19 th November I777. 25 

The Seoretaiy, by Order, signed a Letter to Mr Bolts exactly agreeable to the Preced- 
ing Consultation. 

(To be continued .) 

“ Warehouses, wharves ; derivation uncertain, probably bank ttala. through Malay bang sal, 

23 Bombay Public Consultations (1777), XUV, 489. 

Ibid, 494. 

w Ibid, 501. 
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NEW EIGHT ON THE OUl’TA ERA AND MIHLRAKULA. 

Hv K. 15. 1' \TH VK 

• 

I propose, in this paper, to determine the starting point of the Gupta era with the help 
of Jaina authors who preceded Albemni, without relying in any way on the conflicting state- 
ments made by that celebrated Muhammadan writer, both as regards the origin and the epoch 
of the era so well known to the students of Indian epigraphy. 1 hope to”be able to eluci- 
date the problem, which has given rise to so much controversy, with greater precision and 
accuracy than have attendee! tin* effort a of those scholars, who have already discussed tins 
interesting chronological question. There arc four important passages in Jaina literature. 
Of their value as contributions to the study of Indian history it is impossible to speak 
too highly. .The first passage 1 i- the one in which Jinascna sa\s that lie wrote m Saka 
705. This has elicited an interesting discussion and taxed to the utmost the ingenuity and 
learning of scholars m their attempts to identify the contemporary reigning sovereign* 
mentioned therein. The second, third and fourth passages are prophetic, in which future 
events are announced. • Some of these event* are historical, though they are mixed up with 
many legendary detail*. In the second pas-age * we are told b\ Jmasena that the Guptas 
reigned 231 years and were sueeecded b\ Kalkiraja, who reigned 42 \ ears. and that his suc- 
cessor was Ajitanjaya. The third passage * is the one m which Jmasena s pupil G unabhadra 
says that Kalkiraja was the father and predecessor ot Ajitanjava, that he was a great tyiunt 
who oppressed tin* world and persecuted the Jaina community of Xircrantlius, and that he 
reigned 40 years ami died at the age ot To. As regards the date of Kalkiraja, we learn from’ 
( 1 unabhadra that thetyrant was born when one thousand t \ears of the Jht. r tnnakdlu t commenc- 
ing from the Nirvana of Malta vim. had elapsed, and when there oeeurred the union oi a 
with Magha-naksatra, tliat i v to sa\ , w hen there occurred a Magha-saiitvatsara. The 
fourth 4 passage, which is an illuminating commentary on the second and third passages, is 
found in the Trilokawnt , m which Nemiehandra reproduces some oi the*c details of the story 
of Kalkiraja, and add- that the 'Saka king was born when six hundred and live years and 
five month* Jnul passed by from the Nirvana of Mahavira, and that king Kalkiraja was born 
when t hree htuidred and ninety -lour years and se\en months had gone* hv from the rise of the 
Saka king, that is, when three hundred and ninetx -lour Saka years and seven months 
had elapsed. If we add iiOo years and o months to 31)4 years and * months we get 
1000 years, the interval of time, according to (4 unabhadra and Nemiehandra, between 
the Nirvana of Mahavira, and the birth of Kalkiraja. I he most interesting and important 
point, which is worth noticing here, is the fact that the date of Kalkiraja, who immediately 
succeeded the Guptas, is given in terms of the Saka era ; he was born when 304 »Saka years 
and 7 months hat! gone by and when, according to (1 unabhadra, then* ocemied a Magha- 
saiiivatsara. 

Before discussing tin* historical inferences which these facts suggest. \w should know the 
dates of the three Jaina authors on whose statements we place our ieliance. Jmasena 
wrote in fcaka 705. Ho must have died about Saka 700, the dates! ^te which can be assigned 

1 voi, xc, p. 143. J 

* Givrn at the end of this ! Also git on *t thoomt -f thi. paper. 
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to his unfinished work, the Adipurdta ; and his pupil Gunabhadra must have completed 
his Ultarapurdi a only a few years later.* He was far advanced in years, when after finish- 
ing the remaining chapters of the .jdipurana, he undertook to write his own portion of the 
MahapwomS- And the use of the past tense MTCftw with reference to Gunabhadra in the 
-concluding praktsti 7 , written in the time of his pupil Lokasena, clearly indicates that the 
former had long been gathered to his fathers by Saka 820 (a.d. 898). It is obvious, there- 
fore, that he wrote shortly after 'Saka 700, in the latter half of the ninth century. 

As regards the date of the Trilokamra, we know that its author Nemichandra enjoyed 
the patronage of Chainundar&ja (a.d. 778). 8 This statement is confirmed by Nemichandra 
himself who, in the concluding pramsti of his Gomutasara, Karmakandu, ninth chapter, 
thus praises Chamundaraja — 

srf*f jprr fir°*r^T imtfcrrf* rfaVurr I 

nr n*r vwr wf vrcs I 

f 9T%: ] ^jnHRT nm s nwjV -rreT: w* stfijs: * trm 

TPTra°r5N«75F% arrm pw u 

jrf?t^ 5 T ipra® 35*3 amr arRrerisi i 

In his Purana completed in 'Suka 71*0 Chamundaraja tells us that he w as the disciple of 
Ajitasena and had the title of Gunaratnabhufana. From Sravaca Belgola inscriptions, we 
learn 9 that Chamundaraja was the minister of king B&chamaJladeva, an ornament of the 
f iafiga dynasty, which was uplifted by the sage Simhanandin. This was the Gaiiga king 
Kachamalla IV who was reigning in a.d. 977. >° These facts are also alluded to in the Sans- 
krit commentary on the Gomafatam, which opens thus — 


?uci'^u^^^>Tm^rp>tbiyT^(nj»rartv»Tfririg»T»Tyii ; TrrnqyftTm»TpTrw ti pi g ; fHf i aHt i ^ - 

rrftfitrrrarftrflw * 


5 See my paper entitled * Bhartrihari and KumanJa', Jour nut Vol. Will, p, 213 

* Compare (Jt'arapur<Vna 9 chapt er 57 — 


Compare — 


*j"WPT<Rrr»i 11 


AJW-’ )| 

* Kngar IrtMcrip. 46, Kp'uCar, Vol. VIII — 

MNrerojw [ ippwi ] 

[ ftw iMH ] >ff% %PH|*f : I 

WWW * 


E Mr Rice « »atw>a Belgoln Inscriptions, Iutrod, p. 34* 
]t ‘ Mr. K ice ’*» Mysore and Voorg, p, 47, 
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The Kannada poet Ranna, who adorned the court of the Chalukya king Tailapa II, who was 
bom m A.i). 949 and wrote his (fadayuddha in a.d. 982, had Ajitasena for his teacher 
and Chamumjaraja for his patron « These facts lead to the conclusion that Xemichandra 
Iwed in the latter half of the tenth century. ] t is thus clear that .linasena, Ounabhadra 
and Nemichandra preceded Alberfini, who wrote in the first half of the eleventh century. 

In older to enable Sanskrit scholars to realise the importance of fhc facts which .Jaina 
literature holds in store for them, I must repeat here the exact words of -jinasena (Harivama 
chapter 60) — • ' 


5*Ptr n umfu* || 

TUifuurur 9UTf«r ujfwfafuwfnrrrw 11 487 h 
firRtuifttttfinr urrNirnrtFu mrur l 
uufsfsroxnit rrm turftonn-trfnm: || 488 n 
’rarrr <nrtniff tuutur q^rrti •im'Nui? i 
5t% »m *fr4lr 11 -w2 n 

Gmiabhadra says that when one thousand years of the lhi^amaldla, commencing from the 
Nirvana of Mahavira, Jiad elapsed Kalkiraja was horn. -Jinasena says that the Sakaraja 
was bom when 0(C) years and 5 ihontbs had passed by from the Nirvana of Mahavira. If 
we. subtract OOo years and o months from one thousand years, the remainder is 394 years 
and < months. It is thus clear that, according to -Jinasena and Gunabhadra, Kalkiraja was 
born when 394 years and 7 months had passed by from the birth of the 'Saka king. Nemi- 
chandra says exactly t lie same thing, when lie tells us that, after the lapse of60,> years and 
f> months from the Nirvana of Mahavira, the Saka king was born, and that, after the lapse 
of 394 years and 7 months from the birth of the 'Saka king, Kalkiraja was born. Guna-' 
bhadra adds that when 394 years of the Saka era and 7 months more had passed by, there 
occurred a Magha-samvatsara-- 


R*«imira?u: uteuff rrarifsHwfw I 
»rora?r^rmn*T*Tr*ik li 


This is a prophecy put into the mouth of Gautuma-Ganadhara. who says— 

“ There shall be bom the king Kalkin, named ( hatumiukha. the oppressor of the world, 
on the occurrence of the union of a with the Magha-naksatra." When a mtitval- 

,wi r a becomes irqfswwu^, it is named after the na^atra, the word taking 

the termination according to the sulru of the daiiu-ndra YydLaruna — 

( iii 2. 5. ) 

utwMf srvrtr uirfaur ?f urcmrfiRt rSuftwu tut Ttm 

wt w nf«f: mu l <rk ttumt i i wsum Rfirutr. 

Gunanandin thus explains the Jainendm si 'lira — 

uftuu w* wwfa*rt wraiht rwfawii umfurau oft nufa 
UtStft JW: tt tttfW I ftUR. t ( iv • 4. 150)^«fW5t(iv. 4. 157) 1 * 

{ft «WPl 1 ***** «rk mj ***** urf^pi *** I Jainendrapralcriya, 

part ii, p. 162, Benares ed. 


» Karn&iaka-kavt'Chartia, p. 54. 

« Cf. also *t$ft W, Tl.ivni vi, 4, 148 , and fasujwrulwwrf’r. Virdh, on Ptnini, vi. 4. 149. 
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Hemachandra, who owes his explanation to Sakafayana, says — 

(ii -• 0-) 

sfafr fFI**^*^* *r wt *irfa***nftaRir* nqrfaf.’i nnufr M*ft w*nq*ft- 

nn^: ww I ’TT T$* I 'CTWl’T: 

1 fa*r i grf^¥ntr^aaT°T *<$°r 5 ^ l fa* l 

Tfari^rr £*V*«r *** *^*r 1 *** sfa fa* I *rr?r r**#r *r * 1 

From the Jaina grammatical siitras and commentaries cited above it is obvious that 
Gunabhadra's expression means : on the occurrence t*RPT*0 of the union 

( ifmr ) of TOL^r^nr] and a that L> to sav* qmvtitvK Wt *. The word m** t in 

the sense of a Magha-samvatsara. is formed from h^T, which takes the instrumental case, by 
the suffix M<$ ; the of *rsrr, being elided, i* replaced by a? of the suffix , while v« the 
first vowel in qqr, undergoes We have thus the expression HmtiimK. This is the 

teaching of Pujyapada, Sakata van a, Hemacandra and Guuanandin. 

The occurrence of a Maghu-saih vat sura in purely literan record*. apart from early 
inscriptions and astronomical works* is of unique interest ; and it > swpreme importance from 
a chronological point of view we shall now proceed to show . 

We have seen that 3114 Saka years and 7 months had elaps'd at the birth of Kalkiraja. 
The seven months completed belonu to tla* current 'Saka jeai 305 Tin* tirst da\ of the 
eighth month. Karttika in Ida 1 , wii.s the day on which Kalkiraja w«u horn, since a Saka tear 
commences with (haitra in Ida J. The year that K actually mentioned by the Jaina writers is 
the expired Saka year 31*4. Let u> roincrt thN into an expired Vikiam t tear In the addi- 
tion of 133 according to the mie — 

* n;^ qr^rrfiTfrHf^fr **rff*w* fir l 

rfrar ^rtV nft Frf*rm%r%wr II ^ || Jyoti^asara. 

The result is 13 the Vikrama tear (31*4 + 133=) 529 expired. This expired Vikrama 
year is identical with the expired Malava year 529, given as the second and later date in the 
Mandasor Inscription of Kumaragupta l and his feudatory Bandhiuarman and is expressed 
in the following words - 

Vikrama Satnvat 529 expired, Phalguna in Ida 2 

Hence it is clear that the 51a lava era is the same as the Vikrama era of 57. B.e. In 
order to elucidate the point further, the expired Saka year 394 may be first converted into 
the corresponding Christian tear b\ adding 7 s thus— 394+78-- 472 a.d. ; and then this 
Christian year 472 can be converted into t he Malava year 529 by adding 57 ; th us, 472 + 57 = 529, 
472—529 - 57, or 394+78=529-57= a.d. 472. 

It is thus evident that the Malava era h the era of 57 B.o., which is known to us as 
the Vikrama Samvat. 


u <nirfir=i35; srftr^S, s? = i. wiT nfit - 1 

14 Dr. Fleets Gupta Inscription*, p, 83; aulr, vnl. XV, p. 1**8 
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The first year in the same inscription, which is 36 years earlier, is the Vikrama year 493 
expired, Pau£a kukla 13 — 

FTT iPTfalW *!% I 

\ II* 

If we subtract 135 from Vikrama year 493 expired, we get 'Saka 358 expired. It is there 
fore evident that Kumaragupta I, with his feudatory Bandhuvarman, was reigning in *Saka 
368 expired, exactly 36 years before the birth of Kalkiraja in Saka 394 expired. The year 
Saka 394 expired is a Magha-Baihvatsara, T give below four Saka years with correspond- 
ing cyclic years beginning with this Maghii-satiivatsara of Saka 394 expired, according to 
the rule 15 of Varahamihira — 

Saka 394 expired Magha-saihvatsara 

„ 395 „ Phalguna-saiiivatsara 

„ 390 „ Ohaitra-samvatsara 

>, 397. „ VaKakha-saiiivatsara 

The date given in the Khoh grant of Pari vraj aka Maharaja Hastin is Gupta-saiiivat 
156, wliich is specified* 0 as a Maha-Vaisakha-satiivatsara — 

The four Saka years with corresponding cyclic and Gupta years are exhibited in the 
following table ; that the Gupta years arc expired will be proved further on — 

Saka 394 expired — Magha-saihvatsara Gupta 153 expired. 



-- Plutlguna 

= 154 

.. :«>« „ 

— Chaitra ,, 

= ,, 155 

, 3»7 „ 

— VaGakha 

- „ 156 


It will be evident from the foregoing table that Gupta years can be converted into 
equivalent Saka years by the addition of 241, in as much as each of the four equations slated 
above gives us a difference of 24 J. Kumaragupta 1, with his feudatory Bandhuvarman, was 
thus reigning in Saka 35K, corresponding to Gupta-saiiivat 117 17 and to Vikrama year 493 — 

Saka 358— Uupta-sa mvat 117— Malava or Vikrama 493. 

And Kalkiraja u as born 36 years later in Saka 394, corresponding to Gupta-saiiivat 153 
and to Vikrama year 529 — 

Saka 394 —Gupta saiiivat 153=* M a lava or Vikrama 529. 

It is worth noting that the birth of Kalkiraja took place only 5 years later than the 
latest date recorded for Skandagupta '-Gupta-saiiivat 18 148, equivalent to Saka 389, — and 
only one year earlier than the date 3 *> of his son, Kumaragupta II,— Gupta-saiiivat 154, 
equivalent to &aka 395. 

«prro‘r I 

wmf* firtjlr fjSmm H 

15 Dr* Float' s Gupta Inscription*, Appendix 111, p, 161. 

36 Gupta Inscription*, p. 95, 

IT Bharadi inscription, .4* S. Ptogr. Rep. . A\ 1907-8. p. 39* Valabhi is only another name of the 
Gupta era, see p. 295. 

38 V. Smith's Early History of India, 3rd od M p, 327. 

18 .inntwJ Progress Report of the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Zorthirn Circle, 

1915, p* 6, 
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That the Gupta year mentioned in this inscription, as well as the one mentioned in the 

Khoh grant of Mah&r&ja Hastin, referred to above is to be taken as expired is evident from 

the following inscription of Budhagupta, 20 Gupta -sam vat 157 expired — 

« 

srftt merraftr II 

The general conclusion is that ail the Gupta years including those given in the above 
table must be taken as expired. 

This point can be further cleared up by a comparison of the five corresponding years of 
the \3krama, §aka and Gupta eras exhibited in the following table — 


Malava or Vikrama. 

Saka. 

(Jupta. 

529 expired 

394 expired 

153 

o30 ,, 

395 

154 

531 „ 

390 

155 

532 „ 

397 „ 

150 

533 expired 

398 expired 

157 expired. 


The Gupta year 157 is specified as an expired year in the inscription of Budhagupta 
which has been quoted above. The difference between the expired Saka year 398 and the 
expired Gupta year 157 is 241. The difference between the §aka year 394 and the Gupta 
year 153 is also 241. The Saka year 394 is known to be expired ; therefore the Gupta year 
153 must be taken as expired. The conclusion that forces itself upon us is that all the 
Gupta years mentioned in inscriptions are expired years and can be converted into corre- 
sponding expired Saka years by the addition of 241. 

\Ve have here established five uniform equations between expired Gupta and expired 
Saka years, with a difference of 241 in each case. The last equation is most important. 

Expired [ , « Q \ Expired 

Gupta year J ’ 4 4 ^ ISaka year. 

This date of Budhagupta inscribed on two Buddha images is thus expressed 21 — “When 
the year one hundred and fifty -seven of the Guptas had expired, on the 7th day of the month 
Vaisakha while Budhagupta is ruling the earth.” The 7th of Vaisakha belongs to the 
current Gupta year 158 corresponding to the current 8 aka year 399- 

Current 1 158=399 f Current 

Gupta year j J oaka year. 

Thus the difference between current Gupta and current Saka years is also 241, the 
same as the difference between expired Gupta and expired &aka years. Now the S&rnath 
date of Budhagupta, expired Gupta year 157, is only 8 years earlier than the date of the same 
Gupta king given 22 in the Eran pillar inscription — 

v % * wirfSfar vjrtr yfwfr i 

It 

The date is “ in the year 165, on the 12th day of the bright half of A^&^ha, on 
Thurdsay.” We are now in a position to explain this date thus — 

} 165 “ 40< ’ { S£. ■ 


20 Wd> p, 7. 


21 Ibid, p, 7. 


22 Chipta Inscription*, P* 
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The 12th day of the bright half of Ashadha and Thursday ” belong to the current 
Gupta year 166 corresponding to the current Saka year 407— 

Current \ / Current 

Gupta year J 4 ? \ Saka y° ar - 

Here we oannot take the expired Gupta year 165 as current and make it correspond 
with the current Saka year 407 as, in that case, the difference between 105 and 407 would 
be 242, instead of 241 as required by the statements of the .Jaina authorities and the Sarna^h 
inscription of Budhagupta thus — 


Expired 1 , . 
Gupta year [ 


165= (6) 406 


Expired 
Saka year. 


Current 
Gupta year 



Current 
Saka year. 


A second reason for not making the Gupta year 165 correspond with the Saka year 407 
is that from our established equation — 

Expired \ ,.-««« f Expired 

Gupta year j * * Saka year, 

it- is evident that the Gupta year 165 i* 8 years later than the Gu])ta year 157, while the 
Saka year 407 is 9 years later than the corresponding Saka year 398. A careful considera- 
tion of these facts leads to the conclusion that expired or current Gupta years can be 
converted into corresponding expired or current Saka years by adding 241. 

The date in the pillar inscription of Budhagupta. has been the subject of calculation and 
controversy for more than half a century. Many scholars have attempted to interpret this 
date by the statements of Alberti ni, which were admitted on all hands to be conflicting. It may 
therefore be interesting to point out how many statements of this celebrated Muhammadan 
writer can now bo accepted as correct. Ho says 1 -* that the era of Bailaba is subsequent to 
that of Saka by 241 years. The era of the Guptas also commences the year 241 of the era 
of Saka. Then he mentions the year 1088 of the era of Yikramaditya, the year 953 of the 
era of Saka, the year 712 of the era of Bailaba and of that of the Guptas, as equivalent 
years. These statements are reliable, as they are in agreement with our equation thus-- 


Malava or 



Vikr&ma 

'Saka 

Gupta 

(a) 529 - 

394 = 

153 

(b) 1088 - 

953 - 

712 

559 

559 

559 


The difference between Malava 529 and Saka 394 is 135 ; that between Yikrama 1088 
and Saka 953 is also 135 ; the difference between Saka 394 and Gupta 153 is 241 ; and that 
between &aka 953 and Gupta- Valabhi 712 is also 241 ; the difference between the Malava 
year 529 and the Gupta year 153 is 376 ; and the difference between tin* Yikrama 1088 and 
the Gupta- Valabhi year 712 is also 376. It is also interesting to note that from the year 
of the birth of Kalkiraja in Saka 394 or Gupta year 153, when the Gupta empire was still 
enduring, to the year a.t>. 1031-32 to which Alberuni refers as his gauge-year, 559 years 
had elapsed* 24 So that his equation (5) is as accurate as if it had been formed by adding 559 

to each of the equivalent years of the three eras in our own equa ti on (a). 

8 Qupta Inscription#, Intro., p. 23 f. ** Ante, vol. xvii, p. 213, n. 1. 
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An interesting peculiarity of the years of the Malava era deserves to be noticed here. . 
The second date in the Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta I and Bandhuvarman is the 
Malava year 529 expired, Phalguna sulcla 2. The equivalent Saka year is 394 expired. 
Deduct 394 from our present Sake* year 1839 in Western India. The result is 1445. Add 
1445 to 529 ; the result is 1974. This will be our Malava or Vikrama year on Ph&lguna 
mklu 2 next (April 14, 1918) in Western India. This is true according to our almanac. 
Let us now turn to the Mandasor inscription 25 of Y a$odh arman , where the expired Malava 
year 589 with the season of Vasanta is thus mentioned — 


srftj *nr?r I 


RT^r^prr sft fi ra R r *Rrfa ll 
^i^prRhrr wv&xv *far- 

*rni?rm qgpsr l< 

CK 

f$r*m*^pRRT 

Fmmtf *tr*t I 

•jfprpri f*n% 7R f^RrPtwRr? II 

Here the date is the *.e. ^PT and of the expired Malava year 589, or 

wmTO being synonymous with (Amaru 1,3. IS). To-day is i.e. Ww \ 

of the Saka year 1839 (April 24, 1917) in Western India. The expired Malava year 589 is GO 
years later than the expired Malava year 529. Add GO to the expired Saka 394, The result 
is the^ expired Saka 454 corresponding to Malava 589. Kow deduct 454 from our present 
Saka year 1839 ; the remainder is 1385. Add 589 to 1385 and we get Malava year 1974 
corresponding to our present Saka year on But our Vikrama-saiiivat today is 

1973 because it is gfrrr%5RTfa and will be found to be identical w ith the Malava year 1974 
on our next Phalguna inkto 2, as has been shown above. This may be illustrated by the 
following diagram' — 

Expired Malava Expired Saka Expired Malava Expired Saka 


529 = 


394 


■+ €0 years 


Malava Saka 

589 — 454 


H- 1385 
years 


Malava 19741 

Vikrama ) lq7 « ( 
samvat 5 W1S J i 


529 - 394 

fj. * j 

I 


+ 1445 
rears 


{ 

Malava 19741 

20 | 

f Saka 



J 1839 

Vikrama ) 
samvat \ i m 

3*- 1 


Saka expired 
1839 


2 5 Gupta Inscription#, p. 154. 

!i T ke Northern and ^ out hom Vikrama 1974 and 1973 aa well a* feaka 1839 are expired years, 
pr. Flet s view that expired &aka years are used owing to the adoption of the &aka era by astronomers 
is thus untenable. 1 
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fh© conclusion that is forced upon us is that the years of the Malava era in the times of 
he Guptas and the Hfinas were Chaitr&di Vikrama years. This will enable us to refute the 
opinion of Dr. Kielhom-’? who, while admitting that the Vikrama era was called Malava, 
says : “ The Vikrama era was Karttikadi from the beginning, and it is probable that the 
change which has gradually taken place in the direction of a more general use of the Caitradi 
year was owing to the increasing growth and influence of the Saka era." This erroneous 
view is also shared by Dr. Fleet -s who says: "It can hardly be doubted that the original 
scheme of the Vikrama years is the one commencing with the first day of the bright half of 
Karttika (October— November).’’ 

The fact that the years of the Malava era are Chaitrodi is most important, it will enable 
us not only to establish the absolute identity of the Gupta era with the Valabhi era. but also 
to ascertain the exact difference between the years of the Gupta era and of the Malava 
era on the one hand, and those of the Saka era on the other. The date of Col. Tod’s Vera- 
wal 29 inscription is Vikrama-snmvat J320 and Valabhi-sariivat 945, Asariha mdi 13 Ravi. 
From Diwan Bahadur Pillai’s Indian Chronology. Table x, p. 92, we learn that Am dim 
vudi Ravivara falls in 'Saka. 118(i corresponding to Caitradi Vikrama 1321. and isSundav. 
25th May 1264, according to the Christian era. The Vikrama year 1320 mentioned in this 
inscription as equivalent to Valabln" s.iriivat 945 is thus southern and Karttikadi : therefore 
the corresponding Chaitradi Vikrama year or .Malava year is 1321. We thus get the 
following equation — 

Saka Malava Valabhi 

(«) US(i - 1321 = 945 

By deducting 792 from the above we get the next equation - 

'Saka Malava Valabhi 

(b) 394 529 - 153 

By deducting 36 from (b) v\c got the following equation — 

Saka Malava Valabhi 

(<!) 35S =- 493 s= JIT 

We know" 1 that Kumaragupta I was reigning in Gupta-saiiivat 117, which is thus identi- 
cal with the Valabhi year 117. The last equation also proves that the exact difference 
between the Gupta and Saka years is 241 : while that between the Malava and Gupta years 
is 376. Here our argument is based on Col. Tod’s Vcrawnl inscription. This argument is 
easier to understand than that which is founded on the Magha-sauwatsara of baka 394 
expired, and which presupposes a knowledge of the grammatical sulras of Pujyapada and 
Sakatayana. The conclusion arrived at by these two independent lines of argument is the 
same, namely, that the difference between Gupta and Saka years is 241. We have also 
demonstrated that the difference between current Gupta years and current 'Saka years is 
241 . Thus — 

Expired Gupta 157 =- 398 Saka expired. 

Current Gupta 158 — 399 Saka current. 

W .‘bifr, vol. xx, l>. jl’S it. 

28 Gupta Inscription*, Intro, p. 00 f., n 2. 

88 Gupta Inscription*, Intro, p. 80, 

30 A. S. Progr. Hep. N. O. 1907-08, p. 39 : Ep. hut., vol. x, p. 70. 
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It is of importance to note that in converting a Gupta- Valabhi year into its f§aka 
equivalent, it is not necessary to know beforehand whether the Gupta-Valabhf year is 
expired or current. If the resulting Saka is expired, the Gupta-Valabhi year must be 
expired. On the other hand, if the &aka year is current, the corresponding Gupta-Valabhi 
year must also be current. These observations can be illustrated by the Kaira grant of 
Valabhi -sam vat 330 and by the Verawal inscription of Valabhi-samvat 927. The date in 
the Kaira grant is thus expressed 31 — 

• Sam. 300 30 dvi-Margasira &u. 2. 

Here the Valabhi year 330 can be converted into Saka 571 by adding 241. The exact 
daty is sjp* On referring to Hindu Tables we find that the intercalary 

Margasirsa actually falls in §aka 571. This 6 aka year is therefore, current and equivalent 
to Valabhi 330. Our equation is thus — 

Current Valabhi 330=571 Saka current. 

The date of the Verawal inscription of Valablu-samvat 927 is thus expressed 32 — 

^rimad- Valabhi samvat 927 Phalguna Su. 2 Sau (So) me. By adding 241 to 927 we 
get the following equation™ 

Valablii 927 = 1168 Saka. 

By astronomical calculations the late Mr. S. B. Diksfiit arrived *at Saka 1167 expired 
as the equivalent yeqj\ Therefore the current Saka year is 1168, which corresponds to 
current Valabhi 927. Our equation therefore is— 

Current Valabhi 927 =1108 6aka current. 

These two records dated in current Valabhi years are most important and interesting — 
as they amply refute the erroneous theory of Dr. Fleet that the running difference between 
current Gupta-Valabhi years and current Saka years is 242. Nor can we accept as correct 
his opinion that the two Vikrama years 706 and 1303 are southern and the nominal equiva- 
lents of the current Valabhi .years 330 and 927 respectively. For, on a comparison with 
the following equations- 


Saka 


Malav a 

Gupta-Valabhi 

304 

— 

r>2« 

153 

57! 

= 

7(Hi 

= 330 

1168 


1303 

— 927 


It is obvious that these Vikrama years are Mala va or Caitradi and the real equivalents of 
the two Valabhi years, and do not differ from southern Vikrama years, because they are 
coupled with the months of Margasirsa and Phalguna in these inscriptions. 

On the other hand the year 386, which is the date in the Nepal inscription of Manacle va, 
is expired, because it can be converted into expired &aka 627 by adding 241, and does not 
correspond to current Saka 628, as maintained by Dr. Fleet. 31 

Alberuni’s first statement that Gupta or Valabhi years can be converted into Saka years 
by adding 241 was perfectly accurate. [But it was invalidated by a second statement which 
he made to the effect that the Gupta era dated from the extermination of the Guptas. 
This led many scholars to discredit his statements entirely. 

( To be continued.) 

31 Gupta Inscription#, lutro. p. 93. 

Ibid, p. 95 ff. 


Gupta Inscription#, Intro, p, 91* 
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THE WIDE SOUND OF E AND 0 WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO GUJARATI, 

Bl’ N. B. DIVATlA, B.A.; BANDRA. 


In an appendix to his article on the " Proposed Bardie and Historical Survey of 
Rajputana ” 1 Dr. Tessitori has done me the honor of mentioning my theory on the subject 
mentioned at the head of this article, and very courteously advanced certain reasons for 
disagreeing with me. My theory is that the vocalic groups, and H7 pass through an 
intermediate step — 3T7 and SPT (eventually vw and spr ) — before assuming the wide souhds 
sf and MT • Dr. Tessitori holds that this intermediate step does not play any part, 
and that the M? and sr? sounds undergo a process of contraction through suppression 
of the hiatux, the only intermediate step thereafter being that of the dipthongal forms 
t and aft. 

His reasons for differing from me are put under three heads. 1 shall deal with each one 
serially : — • 

(1) There are no instances of >f?— sT? of 0. W. Rajasthani having changed to sro-ntr- 
The examples quoted bv me — rot front TfT, TOTr^ft from 7JTrrfr and TOW* from 7??TTt 
are disposed of by Dr. Tessitori by stating 

(«) that O. W. Rajasthani MSS. often write 7 for ?; and 

(b) that. TOT and TOtpfr are laimmaH * (meaning thereby Prakrit words used 
unchanged in 0. W. Raj ), and that the H7 in them may be a corruption 
of Sanskrit h instead of a modification of 0. W. Raj. v?- 


Mv answer to this is as under : 

In the first place 1 take my stand on the broad basis of the general principle that, when 
unaccented, medial f and gr are respectively changed to * and 7 during their transit into' 
Gujarati. This will include eases of such ? and 7 preceded by h as well as by other 
vowels. I therefore do not see why the issue should be confined to the f and 7 of »T? and 
ST 3 -. Necessarily, instances under this restricted class will be fewer. 3 But if instances 
oan be shown to prove the operation of this change over a wider field, that very fact should 
strengthen the case of *f and arc passing into *7 and *7- The following, then, are 
Borne instances to prove this general principle 

Sanskrit, Prakr. or Apabhr. 0. W. Raj. or Gujarati. 



Tftfg 

Trw* 

7f$T (Ddya) 

T7T 

S9 



mm 


7*F 



7fCT*lt 



37TF7-7T7S 



\ iffu'bfrtv tokM with the recognized nomenclature in extending the meaning of t atoama to Trakvit 

^ L.L«.. .» l— reM* W O. W. Rftj. ..„y .. «l.t «nk. 
as atittle bold. But this is another instance of l)r. Tessitori's happy choice of names, (the first one bemg 
the name O W. IttiastliAni) ; for it accounts, in a single suggestive word, for the use oi pure I rikpt words 
* i * n n work« iust as wo should and do two Sanskrit tatsamas in our present-day Gujarati ; 

einfng the apparent anamoly of older Prak. it. words appearing side by side with words of later 

evolution at the old Oujar&ti works I speak of. 

* For a further restriction see Appendix A. 
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Sanskrit. 

Prakr. or Apabhr. O. W. 

Raj. or Gujarati. 


<TTS3Mnrsnr 



law, law 

la® (Guj.) 

s^rr 


fawr ( f*nt ) (Guj.) 



amf ( ) (Guj.) 


arasft (Desya) 

arawr 


wstsrj— 

wwf (Guj.) 



aratt (Guj.) 

TO: 


(Guj.) 


(possible Ajpabhr.) 


^Tt^r 

Tiafr 

Traff (Guj.) 


nafr 

(Guj. — at the eild , of 



proper names, e.g., 
^TfniaO, &c.) 


Itrrar 

Iwr^rr 


lar 

1** (Guj.— the fetlocks of 
a horse, “ mrsm# ” ) 


anwa-araw^r 

anw> (Guj.) 1 

( The practice 

of sometimes writing =aa»4T for =fjvr 

in Marathi may be noted as 

throwing an incidental light on this process. ) 


The principle of anti -scmprasaram operates over a lai*g< 

sphere, for. not confined to 

medial f and ^ , it even affects final r and ^ in cases like the following : 

Prakrit, 

Apabhr., or 0. W. Raj. 

Gujarati. 



Win 


mt 

wn 


m* 

mn 

( «rrf: ) 

qr*rr— qnr 

TPT Hindi 

i. ) 

qrsft— ’ ara 

3T3 „ 

f m- ) 

3* 

HI 


4 q^TpTTT and art* cited by Dp. Tesaitori liiinaelf. I also find qif?; in Vimala 

Prafxtn<Iha (V. S. 1568), Khanda V, st. 25, Gautama Bd*a (V. S. 1412), st. 17; ) 

in a translation of Bhuvauudipa (V. 8. 1557) O ujat dla Mdtd Patra, Marcli, 1910, p. lift, which has also 
at p. 1 16, and at p. 112; T3TT*ff in the Gautama Jtdsa, st. 35 ; in Sanglmpnti 

&fimara*inha Rdm (V. vS. 1471); hIho in Vaildld Pa hc havin ' , Prose, (about V. 8. 1029), P. 88, MHZ 
at p. 100, at p. 104 ; <?H*T at p. 130 ; TQtt in Gautama Bdsa, »t, «; in tindayavatmvira 

chari fra (about the beginning of the 16th century of the Vikrama era) ; ftpff) 1 in Karp&ramanjart 
chavpal (V. S. 1605; alao in .Tanftrdana'a Ushfihamnn (V. 8. 1548), V. 10, 1 ;alao in “the aong of 

Jaaavanta Sonigaro ” (V. S. 1670 or thereafter) ; extract given by Dr. Toaaitori in his article under 
notice, p. 83; in Kdnhaiade-Prahandfui (V. 8. 1512), IV, 12; also in Vimata-prahandha, 1,69; 

and in Vaitdla-jxmvhavisi (poem, V. 8. 1619), p. 3, st. 24, also p, 62, st.. 646. Dr. Tessitori cites (Notes § 57 
( 3) ) dihkhiifri , (WM5j)oH occurring in Avachfiri to Da^amikdlikdadtra , VIII, 34. The shortening of the 37 
ns a next step is not unusual. 
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Further, Wff from Offi, ftfr, faff; from ftw, m*T, and 

similar instances for nif*nfr and ttrtff for point to a still wider field of operation 

of the mti-scmprasdram process ; and it also manifests itself in the final % preceded by 
consonants, as in * 



from 

vrfro 

— HfiT 


from 


— nfcn 


from 


— 


from 


— 

3TW 

from 

smrr 

— srrft: 


and the like. 

Ihe list of words given above will show that the change of to wj is not confined 
to WNfl and q*«rarrc, but extends over a larger, though necessarily limited, field. 

AH 1 intended was to indicate the tendency, and leave other cases of wide 6 and 6 to be 
explained by that process, whether actual change to sjsr in their case wasf omul or 
not in writing, by a reasonable inference of its operation. 1 * 

To take (b) in the first objection first : — 

1 do not think and can be found in any Prakrit grammar or work. These 

always recognize iff and Bf3\ 3fzt and iff (as evolutes of iff and H3T) having come into use 
at a very late stage even in O. W. Rajasthani. One would rather say that fff and q ffpft 
are Uiimmas and &nd are tadbhavas . Again, to say that sf^f (and iff) may 

in these cases be a corruption of Sanskrit n ( and iff ) is hardly supported by Prakrit 
grammar. Hcmachandra notes the change of tt to n\ f and iff (as also that of ifr to ift, 
and if 3“ ), hut- he nowhere speaks of iff ( and iff ) as evolutes of it ( and ) f nor are they 
found in Prakrit works, so far as I know. True, Dr. Tessitori has simply advanced a 
conjecture ; but such a conjecture has hardly any basis, either in the grammatical or literary 
works in Prakrit ; nor are there any grounds for going behind Hcmachandra and reading 
into his sutras any such phonetic tendency, as may fairly be permitted by critical canons. 

Now, as regards (a), it is essential to know specifically the conditions under which O. W. 
Rajasthani manuscripts write f for f ( and, as Dr. Tessitori states further on, *T for s ) : 
Is it in the case of initial, medial or final f or s { Is it when they are accented or unaccent- 
ed ? or, is this substitution of q ( and f ) for f ( and 3 ) dependent, like the spelling with 
a w or a v in Sam Weller’s name, on the taste and inclination of the writer ? Again, are those 

5 1 find in a poem of Padmundbha copied in V. 8. 1715 (see ( > nja rdta -kaid-Patra , XII, 

May, article by Mr. rhhrtganlal V. RtY vaja) ; and in Vaitdta-fxuichat'isi ( poem), p. 1 Ml 

BluUana’s Kddambu ri, ptirvabhAgu, p. 81. 1. U» ; p. 83 , 1. 13 ; and p. 102, 1. 20. 

This substitution of H for f is not to bo mistaken as a vagary of the sordiea. Even now m 
Gujarat ladies of the old generation amongst YtnUmagara Xagaras and residents of Karmili i n BarmJa 
8t.ato have this tendency to substitute ’f for f in pronouncing words of this kind, c. </., for 

wrft for ); and the like. 

C The genesis of irfif^fTOlW (antUw mpm*drana) may be this : when the find themselves in 
a subordinate position they seek, as it were, some support for self-preservation, and an adventitious 

eteps in to furnish such support, resulting in the usual mud hi process =* and 

Panini’s rule, lift cerates here; this rule is practically the opposite of 

the ohange of to f^rT being called *TTOK°f (wmprusdrana), that of to may well bo termed 
(prati-sampras&rana) or anti -sumpras&rajta. 
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vowels and semi-vowels interchangeable in writing like ir and if and q and nr ? In the 
absence of this detailed information, I shall assume that this tendency of writing q, q for 
y, 3* must have been noticed in occasional 7 cases which Dr. Tessitori has not been able to 
reduce to any rule ; and I shall proceed to point out instances where I discover some method 
in the madness of the scribe. Thus, I find f written almost invariably in Bh&lana’a 
Kadambari 8 (about V. S. 1550), while if is written only in rare cases for y, and where if 
is intended to bo sounded, and not f. 

3TR Page 1, line 12. Here the word rhymes wjfi# qqp* and this at once shows 
that if is intended and not f. 


fay 

fay 

srra 

m* 

my 

my 


Whereas srry at Page 1, line 14. Here y is lengthened in reading and therefore cannot 
be changed into if. 

qrn Page 83, line 3. Where it rhymes with qrm, and therefore intends a if sound. 

UTO Page 83, line 5. 

Ditto. 

UTf Page 77, line 5. 

Page 85, line 2, also line 231 

jj ne 5 | Hero even and fafa are written with an y. 

Page 164, line 14, where it rhymes with qffif. 

Page 165r line 8 ? rhyming with qrfq* 

Ditto line 14. 

Ditto line 20 “ my fa fT ” where y is short and yet it is not 

even altered to q ; here was a suitable occasion for the play of the scribe’s tendency to 
write it for y. 

sprry Page 165, line 21. Here y is lengthened. 

( The year of copy of the manuscript is V. S. 1672. ) 

I take up Gautama Rdsa (V. S. 1412) and find the following : — 

favy, »t. 5 ; mrft st. 5 ; 8t. 6 ; iry^, st. 7 ; qn&s ( ? to*), st. 0 ; TOfr 

st. 11; ffT, st. 14, 18, 20, etc.; st. 17 ; WK st. 17; st. 35; 

st. 43; st. 44. 

( The work concludes thus : — 

ftrfamnraifl (? t ) 

far** srfa* «ret )• 

Mddhavdnala Kathd ( V. S. 1574, copied V. S. 1093 ) shows : — 
tftfi* ( not ), v. 190, f r T f ( not f st ¥ f ), v. 203. 

Ushaharana by Jan&rdana ( V. S. 1548 ) shows : — 

*H«tfltT(for qrrftrT V 

im; OTTrfr" Ti UTf; 

tfrr> (foritnr)- 

Virmlaprabandha ( V. S. 1568 ) has ; — 

Hf <*; p. 37, st. 24 ; tspSTC, p. 147, st. 25 ; ( Hindi ), p. 140, st. 23 ( for «nr ), 

p. 90, st. 10, 11; wt ( for w* ), p. 200, st. 86. 


7 I use this word because Dr. Tesaitori speaks of a tendency only. 

8 Mr, K. H. Dhruva’s edition. 
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Glancing through the selected specimens from O. W. Rajasthani texts given as an 
Appendix to Dr. Tessitori's Notes on the Grammar of the (). W. Rajasthani (pp. 100-106), 
1 find f and T written throughout as { and T and not as q and F; ( a t 

three places), ?pr, Hr«fTT, STRUTT, ’Tiff, ^TTfW, Tf«r, WfFF, all this in 

contrast to (at five places at p. 103. and at one place at p. 10.",).— only in one place 

we see Ffrrn (p. 104), arr^r (p. 100), 'Sim (l». 103), fr«tf (p. 104), where evidently 
the * represents itself and not F- (The n in at p. 101, line 7, is of a different, kind ; 

it stands for -if in ^STf, passive form. Prak it %jrTr. Sanskrit and is therefore 

not to be counted in this connection.) 

This much about the* O. W. Rajasthani MSS. As regards old Maravacli, the speciincn 
given by Dr. Tessitori from the " Song of Jasavanta Sonigaro " has CRT? 0 !" where TRr^°r 
would have surely been expected. 

I need not multiply instances. 0 But the above instances will he enough to show that, 
instead of possessing a tenrleney to write Zf-q’ for f-j, the works disclose a well-established 
practice of writing l and 3\ and only in particular eases and conditions did they write z* 
and ^ for I and T: these conditions being' nothing but the fact, of actual phonetic 
change into zj and ^ . The very fact that only in certain words such as 
ami the like the zj is emphasized would show that the ant sum pram raw process had already* 
commenced in their ease. and if^ss* is seen side by side with it is only 

because the proev^ was in a stage of beginning and not quite settled down ; for changes in a 
language cannot proceed on regular lines of uniform march ; some forms will linger. som< 
progress, go backwards and forwards, till a tinal settled staff* is reached. Whatever may be 
tin* ease, th^ isolated instances of n cannot be sot down as the result of a tendency to write* 
zj for ? in the face* of so many instances of words with f written in them. [11 his Notes. “ 
$4, (.1) I)r. Tessitori refers to the writing of zj for f, in a particular MS. (R. 722). and infers 
that it is a mere writing peculiarity of the MS. The instances contain ^ZR, ?zr and the 
like. These are exactly the representatives of the pronunciation in (rujarati at present 
(alternatively with etc.). If so, why could it not have been the case of actual 

change, then * 

0 Vnitnla panchaviM (V. N. ICuMM a luxuriant crop oi and rarely, very rarely, ZJ (as only m 

ras«*a like TZJZTf <p. 13*»), 5JZJZT (p, ICO). ^rZHT^T (p. 104), SJZRZT (p. io n, ^ZJrTgT (p. S8); which are all 
explained a 1 »« * \ <* ). It lms also Sflf'&’cl ip. 174) and (p. 173), which fact is also explained above. 

Onl> m two cast's We lind abnormal ZJ • ^frZT5T for ^rrST% (p. 132) and for (p. Illy 

Those two isolated instances m the midst ot 4111 extremely largo manlier of instances of JT cannot pro\ e 
a tendency to write ZJ for Wo have to remember that we art* to detect a general current nut of a 
bewildering variety <Tf manifestations resulting partly from (a) the habit til senbes Lumj>ering wit b 
gonuiiio form-, ami partly from (ft) the fact that words assume different, changes even during the Sana 
period. An instance of the former condition is scon in Bhalana's Kddmnha 1 i where, instead oft la* 
expected STT (which is yvritton only in rare exceptions) we iind the 3RTCfi3F and Sfjff t yjio almost invari- 
ably, Wo need not wonder at it when we remomhor that the oldest Copy belongs to the last quarter 
of the 17 th century of the Vtkr.ima era. wherein this tv}*? was prominent and extensively used, 
although it began earlier. Take only one iust tnoe : ~ 

(i>. r,ii. 1. ii>.) 

Here gives a, groat metrical deficit ney. wlioroas would fill the metrical tuousuio 

properly*. 

at p. *1,1.19, is a rare exception, but it betrays the scribe who evidently forgot to turn it iuto^ffpf. 
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(2) Dr. Tessitori’s second reason is — 

That 0. W. Rajasth&n! c hanges bt* to BTO invariably and it is not admissible that 
having begun its existence with such a change, it should retrace its steps and go back from 
•nr to wr* again. 

My answer is as under : — 

Considering the comparatively limited number of cases of samprasaram , is it safe, I 
would ask, to state that 0. W. Rajasthani reduces every Bi* of the Apabhramm to BUT ? 
Assuming, however, that this process is a strong feature of the Old Western Rajasthani, 
•does it necessarily follow that the BTO cannot revert to BT* ? Such reversion is not unknown 
in linguistic development. For instance, the double « ( oof ) of Apabhramki derived from 
the w ( w ) in Sanskrit, goes back to * in O. W. Rajasthani and its offspring language's, 
as in grcre? (Sans.), (Aj)abhr.) ? WITO (0. W. Raj.), (Guj,) and words of that 

type . Similarly an initial single n of Apabhranria, derived from the dental n in Sanskrit, 
goes back to the dental in O. W. Raj. and derived languages ; e.g. 9 (Sanskr.), ( Apa- 
bhr.), (0. W. Raj.), ** (Guj). 1 ® Take the very ease of bi* ; Sanskrit **:, Prakrit 
*?T3 TI T-cKTO came to be crystallized into in Apabhrnmm. ( This is the real progress, 

although Hemachandra has found it convenient for the purposes of his plan to call a 

ready-made ddcia of far*. See tiitld ha- Hemachandra, Vlll. iv.367). , This «KTO has revert- 
ed to (bv mmpruMraia) in O. W. Rajasthani, as Dr. Tessitori points out. (See 
also Mvgdhdvabodha Anktika—X. S. 1450 - which has in nine different places at p. 3. 

4, 5, 7, against four of at p. 2. 7, 8 ) This has again passed through a reflux, and we 
find *rro in Yimola-prubn ndhit (V. S. 1568), p. 0, st. 25, also in V aiUila-jKinchavisl — Poem 
(V. S. 1019), p. 39, side by side with ^r°T nr gr°T also. Jf this be regarded as a retention 
•of the Apabhramki tnlmma ( ) in the 16th and 17th century literature, the same 

cannot be said of the *fto found frequently in still later literature and in popular dnhfi* 
as in- 

w n°r*5***ft. 

The correct explanation must be found in a process of reversion which, in this ease, exhibits 
the anti -samprasaram process. 

If more instances of reversion and HTTOTOTF* combined were wanted, I would cite TOF3T 
(derived from Diverting to fh&m in Gujarati (the H is changed to w by the 

proximity of fr and is not to be mistaken as a sign of tatsama for the * is absent where we 
have*); and %TO (from which really is the result of mnipramrarti of the * in %*?* 
from a potential contraction of $*^95) reverting to <pfs& (Guj.) ; and (from Sanskrit 
^prj—see Vimala-prabandha , p. 146, st. 23 —reverting to in Hindi. Of course, the * in 

jo i n»ve taken both them* typos from Dr. Tesaitori’s 14 Notes ”, § 41 and § 23. I have taken the 
^rropj tvpt* with certain reservation ; for, so far as I can ascertain, the double W of Sanskrit is not seen 
to change into the cerebral TO either in Prakrit or Apabhramsa ; Hemachandra does not show it. 
Hut Sanskrit double W appears as TO (cerebral) in later Pr&krit, e. f/., TO*”* (from TOW ), Pr&krito 
I'tiirujala (Calc*. Edition), p. 350,1.3, p. 380, 1. 4 ; *TO*T ( Sans. TOW ), p. 35, 1, 4; also WTO 

WTO)r ^TO and the like may bo constructive instances in point, TO first turning into W- 

Only in one case I find Ilemachandm giving TO for a constructed W t (from *ft»r h 

«c« Si-He , VIII. ii- 79. 

However, tTg-UT’T (Guj.), and (Ouj.), Mti-ITOf-W (Guj.). 

(Guj.), i (Ouj.), (said specially of a horse’s place in 

the stable), ( , 3)-^rtW^ (Guj.), would be good instances <>f reversion. 
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these three instances is preceded by Mr or if and not by m; none the less they instance 
reversion and prati-samprasdram together. 11 The fact is that, as in the case of other 
changes, 12 this change of MS back to M* 13 is found side by side with a different process 
undergone by the same double vowel. Thus, while gave on the one hand, it also 
gave on the other; nWK gave (the parent of ifw) on the one hand, while 
it gave ( the parent of ) on the other, and so forth. How or why this double 

operation came into play will be explained further on below. 

(3) To come to Dr. Tessitori’s third and last ground. It is this— , 

(а) if and Mt, derived from M$ and MT, are found in all the earliest manuscripts 
of both Gujarati and Maravadi; 

(б) When Mf-M’S began to be written as nr-Hf, it was because they were 

pronounced as diphthongs, and only afterwards they were reduced to 
long wide vowels (/>., m and Mr) : 

. (c) If had really passed into manuscripts would have written 

* them as M3T-M* instead of writing them, as they do, as tt-mt, especially 
as they show a tendency to write for f-gr. 

1 should like to make my position clear before taking up each of these three sub-heads. 
But it will be convenient to touch one point under (a) just now, viz., the state of things in 
earliest Gujarati Manuscripts. So far as I have been able to ascertain, if-Mr, cvolute* 
of M arc not seen in Gujdrati Manuscripts of any period. l)r. Tessitori puts the 
rise of Gujarati as a separate offshoot of O. W. Rajasthani somewhere about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century of the UhrMian era ( i.f from V. S. Ib5() downward). Mami- 


11 ft may 1x5 contended that after all f'Tef is from diroot, and a Sanskrit tatmma. Hut a 

capful consideration of the probabilities based on the place of these word* in the language ns Words 
of such frequent currency as can onh be acquired l>\ tutlbhnwt formations, will un against- such contention.* 
Besides, is only a potential step 

*‘i in some cases the co existence ot n p/»»i n>nthj different stages of formation can U; accounted 
for ; e. ?/., 

sry ?R'Trf?* I 

*f *rr<rtf ** rr *3PT II 

{Mtwja It (bid, quoted from m H&stri Vi^jalals tiujani l HIiuMho ftihdsa, p. 4 4 J Here the Mif in ?TTC 
is due to a final termination, while the £ m ^TTfM and ^Tff^ is the result of the absence of that 
termination. Similarly WRFM in HhnnttmtUi«t hhthinintani {tltifarat&dtii-Patnt, March, 

1010, p. 112.) 

This would bo good in tin* ease of nouns and adject i\es. In the ease ,n \<*rb« the Mf and £ cannot 
bo so explained, and must bo regarded as forms ditto rent in nature 

13 x must not© that i\nU-mmpra«dnnt<t (or jrfircmrcr) does not mean that tko f-3- which undergo 

that process have in all cases been domed by They mn\ h«\* been evolved differently 

as well : ea/., 

isrftc we: • rv )— Of; 

It W (*»€)—**. 

SSS - ■ «nrft(gi-- (. ) hit: 

TOt - - nttt -ifw 

— ■*** — =*** ( srw )— ^rar; 

nt cetera , All that ia mount in u proeA'ns which is t ho opp istti* "i s ’i inprii <<h<i hii. (In h\et, where is affected 
by tidiupnisdrtvia, them is no prati Ni/imsiivin'i , the M^ remains in hiatus or contracts into a narrow 
-Xi or forms the diphthong % ; e. g., or Wfj, nffT^T, (from sm*5. 

14 r ,'rfe Dr. Tessitori’s “ Notes”, p. f> of ilioTnlnxloetioii. 
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scripts subsequent to this date (V. g. 1656) showing $ for $Tf~WT in Oujar&ii will * 
really come as a surprise to many. I may be wrong and my research in, no doubt, limited 
in extent in this respect. I should really be glad, therefore, to see such instances in Gujarati 
manuscripts. May it be that Dr. Tessitori has come across such cases in Gujarati manu- 
scripts written by scribes who were under Maravadi influence { Again, Dr. Tessitori himself 
regards the contraction of Hf-KT into <r-*tr as one of the characteristics marking the exis- 
tence of Gujarati as independent from the 0. W. Rajasthani, and puts it at the head of the 
list y 13 If so, is it likely that any earl> Gujarati manuscript will show *r-*& a,s the 
evolutes of ? However, we need not wander into the realm of conjecture as to 

probabilities, when it may be possible for Dr. Tessitori to show concrete instances. Till 
then I must regfud^-B^r as evolutes of to bo foreign lo Gujar&ti in any of its stages 

development. 

To come to the clearing up of my jrosition now I do nqt mean to suggest that sfir- 

(as developments of STf-Sf* ) wore ac tually written, except in rare eases likb i y**t NNW 
and the like ; all 1 contend is that the\ were potential de\ clopmetiN an precedent conditions 
requisite for the production of the wide sound ( m-h? ) uhun comes on the final NT 
being lost through want of accent, thus giving the ^ausativo prineipb of the 

broad sound . 11 Dr. Tessitori will not be averse to accept in thw principle of potential 
development, for he has to take his sut through a potential ht «4.ige„ though not found in 
actual wTiting (fe'ee p. 77 oi his article on u Bardic Surve\ ‘ tin art.de under notice.) There 
are several such potential intermediate changes, which I under HUPIWP'HU He,, 

transitional u'mqns, or rules marking operations during tuiwitumal steps) I may cite 
only one instance ; As a reverse process to the change of ??r to 4 ( Siddfat Hem , VIII. n. 
57), I find a change of q to only as a possible nil Idle step in the formation of 
(Guj.) from (Sanskrit), through ^ 

Thus, this change of Hf-sraf to sra-HT ( then M ) 1 * only a possible phonetic 

process as a transitional step, and w'hen instances in actual writing hkv , ?npr, WTift, etc., 
do happen to come up, I take them as clear indications of the tendency in support of ^ 
my theory. Even if there were no such actual instances in Kupjxirt. I should still adhere to 
the anti -fiampravdrara theory, as I find in it a potential principle supplying a dear working 
hypothesis 

(To he continual \ 


N0TE8 AND QUERIES, 


NOTES J* ROM OLD FACT KY RECORDS. 

H ( •< od« not up to sample. 

30 Atq/u f lbS.» LUtcr Jrom JShhu Yale and 
Council ai F»>t V- (ho rye to John Nuke and 
Oaune it a* ( on < >»**?. The Long Clotli you laat 
sent us prove «* r ♦ wry Courco. til washt, and packt, 
that tiK unfit t tf* wmt homo. To Satisfy you 
therein we havt At for votir review and IVrusall 
Six bales by Sloop i Utruna] and expert t your Mer- 
chants will ftuiK* a pro port tonabla abatement 
thereon, or we &u»t r*tui*n£ the rest upon them, 
Our mony being n.ueh better then Such trash, and 
we doe much blow the dunoited [tie T a form of 
dotted « at Corrupt Sorters and recover* 


thin of. IVrtaiiilv they bad non Reguard to their 
fiStiiMlorM) or Masters and U 10 you and your Mor- 
chant* may p1< mi Ok* troubb * and impediments ol 
the Countory and Scarcity of goods* which may 
serve for mi exc«N 0 for their delays; yett it can be 
no exons** for the 1 >h<Ijk^ of the goods ; nothing cat* 
nccrtiftif at** that, for if thi>\ reach not muster 
[Sample). reject them, for *ris much better to 
taka nothing tlnn Tint which is good fur nothing. 
Pray, if \tm Valiuo %mir reputations or employ*, bo 
guilty of no such faults for the future and Remedy 
this a« well asyqfe van* /fcwdr 0 } Fwt St, 
tttorQH. f*ethr#*}rm Fort AX ihutgc, 1089, p. it 

* ft.CH. 


15 Vide In* lassitorf's 44 Notes *\ p. d. of the introduciivn-’ J . t „ 

a Vide, my Nm»* m 'Gdjajrdtf Pmmmciation, md** Vot XL1V> p, 18, fdotiiote thu|»pr|ibn to 
which it w a 






